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THE YEAR'S PROGRESS 
IN PROCESS WORK. 


By THE EDITOR 


N our last volume we capressed the opinion that photo- 
graphic processss wae Cntering on a new era and 
that the half-tone block having rcached the limit 
of its perfcction must now y1cld its place for some 
purposcs to the intagho process famiharly known as 
rotary photogtavure — I hns latter process has made 
a wonderful advancement during the past year, and 
is now bang used catcnavcly for daly and weekly 
newspapers So far no English daily newspaper has 

taken it up but in Germany there arc several journals that have for a 
long timc past been regularly using it There are also two weekly 
ponodicals—one mn Germany and one in Holland wholly printed both 
as to text and illustrations by the imtagho process Several other 
journals notably the /Mustiated Pondon News and | [llustration (Paris) 
arc regularly issuing suppluncnts produccd in this manner We note 
dso an incicasing usc of the proccss for book insets and other purposes, 
all this tending to show the growth of the proccss m popular favour We 
hear morcover from various directions icports of the intentions of 
publishas of newspapers and pcuodicals to make use of the process as 
soon as the arrangcments can be mad¢ 





Tur DisprAcrMi\t oF HaAtt-Tlone. 


\ll this tends to show that in the near future half-tonc blocks will 
be displaced to a considcrable cxtent in illustrated books and journals, 
and probably also in our morc important daily and weekly newspapers. 
It seems to be conclusivcly proved that mtagho-printed wlustrations 
have hit the public taste better than half-toncs There 1s an artistic 
quality and a photographic richness of tone in the former that has never 
been securcd in half-tone evcn with such aids as matt papers and matt 
or double-tone inks These qualitics cannot be obtained by the process 
worker with all lus shill in fine ctching nor by the printer with all his 
elaborate cfforts in underlaying and overlaying The half-tone 1s a flat- 


THE PROCESS YEAR BOOK 


suifaccd print at its best whilst the intigho his the relevo cttect of 
colour piled up in proportion to hight and shade which 1s ‘hes What an 
artist desires to sec as the counterpart of the methods he adopts in 
painting a picture 


Luz IndaActi10o \pDVANIAGr 


The printer too is faced with the over present difficulties of handling 
half tone blocks embracing the neccssity of using the best of machines 
rollors inks paper ind skilled labour Tf with all this carc and ul this 
attention to detail the half toncs do not roach the artista stindard of 
the intagho work it 1s not to bo wondarcd ut that those m sc uch of the 
best that can be produccd by reproductive processes should turn to 
Intagho printing which not only offers the desied qualities but has the 
advantages of morc simple and rapid press work with chcaper paper 
and ink and Icss labour cost so fir as the printing 15 concerned 


RrrAtivi Cost or INLAGIIO 


It may be urged that the cost of producing the engravings 1s gic iter 
thin in making half tones but when all things arc t ken into account 
it is doubtful whether the cost of Wlustrating and printing a jouinil 
will be greatcr mm the one case than in the other = In any comparison of 
cost the engraving and printmg must be taken togethcr to get au rchable 
indication of the merits of the two processes on the score of cConomy 
Granting that the process work 1s more cxpensive there 1s to set off 
against it the fact that no make roudy on the machine is needed — the 
specd of printing 1s from three to five times gre iter and there 1s a reduced 
paper and ink bill = With such manifest adv int ages it 18 not to be won- 
dercd at that the intagho process captiy utes the publishars of ngh chiss 
Wlustrated journals 


INJAGIIO LOR Ni WSPALL RK WORK 


How docs 1 appcal to the publisha: of an ordmary daly or weekly 
newspaper making no pretensions to the highest class of printing ? 
The apparcntly insurmountable difficulty of getting really ean sharp 
and nich results from half tone blocks when they have to be stcrcoty ped 
and printed on rotary machings makes the newspaper man turn with 
an envious cye to the results obtained in journals using the intaglio 
process Lhe rich photographic cftect obtained cven on the commonest 
paper 1s deadedly c&ptirvating All the dithiculties of stcrcoty ping 
mahe-ready, avoidance of sct-oft and the lthe troubles disappear and 
the newspaper rotary machine runs in its old way, printing the text 
whilst the dlustrations are printed into spaccs left for them on thejisheet 
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by coupling the intaglio printing machine tandem-fashion to the ordinary 
rotary news machine 


ARE Rorary DIFFICUI LIES RFMOVED ? 


Of course 1t may be asked whether the difficulties removed from 
one end of the machine are re-created at the other end Experience 
does not prove that to be the case Some additional care 1s no doubt 
needed and there 1s additional expense in the machine room but we 
think it 15 quite balanced by the saving over the old way, and by the 
vastly improved results obtained We do not pretend to say that this 
intaglio process 1s suitable for newspapers only giving two or three 
Ulustrations a day but for newspapers making a special feature of iMlus- 
trations the gain 1s worth all the trouble and cxpcnse of the extra process 


Tur INCREASTD COSL oF ENGRAVING 


\t present the increased Cost 1s mostly in the engraving of the 
cvlinders comparcd with the making of the simple and cheap zinc half- 
tone but as time goes on the disparity in this respect will be Jessened, 
as the opcrators got morc used to the work though the relative cost 
can never be equalled The intagho will always be the more costly 
process to work Thus the advantage must be lookcd for (nefly in the 
improved quality of the mtaglio Wlustrations, and consequently increascd 
popularity of the journals using them 


PRINTING TEXI WIlrtl ILLUSIRATIONS, 


If it should be ultimately found possible to print both the text and 
the illustrations from thc intagho-engraved cylinder then a great rcvolu- 
tion In newspaper production will be witnessed, and the prescnt ncws- 
paper rotarics, with their stereo plant and othcr cumbrous accessorics, 
will be scrapped But 15 it likely that such a vast change can be brought 
about ? We think not, at any rate so far as the journals which cater 
for the news-loving public are concerned We can see no possibility of 
the intaglio process being so quichcned that it can equal the time now 
taken to stereotype the formes For a weekly, or bi-weekly, or for the 
production of an illustrated daily which does not cater for stop press 
news the intaglio process worked in a systematic way might conceivably 
be quick enough, but it will never do for newspapers where scconds 
count in getting the paper on the streets or on the trains Thus the 
intagho process will find its place as a means for the production of high- 
class illustrated papers where time can be given to do the work properly. 
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PROGRESS OF INTAGLIO COLOUR WORK 


Concurrently with the development of the intagho process for 
monochrome work as a rival to half-tone there 1s going on a quict advance 
ment in thc direction of using the process for colour work, and here 
again the prescnt supremay of the half tone block 15 threatened Those 
who have scen the finc results obtained by the Rembrandt Intaglio Co 
in this direction have becn profoundly impressed with the possibilities of 
the process in this dircetion Their work howcver aims at the highest 
quality of art reproduction for producing prints worthy of framing 
and apparently we must look clscwhcre for the commercial cxploitation 
of the process [he firm who have so far showed the greatest success 
commcraally in ths dircction are the Van Dych Gravurc Co of New 
York who are working the processcs of Mr € W Saalburg We are 
able to present with this volume an cxamplc of commercial colour-work 
suitabl. for advcrtising purposcs in the inset entitled Nature Study 
which 1s reproduced from a photograph taken by flashhght in the Dover 
Stroct Studios with onc of the Polychromide camcras to which rcferenc¢ 
is made clsowherc in this volume = The negitives were made simul 
tancously and the plites wore ctched without any handwork whateva 
Mhey were printed on the Van Dyck Gravure Co s shect fod presses at 
the rate of 2 200 copies por hour at a cost loss than half tone and with 
ess spoilage  \s gin carly cxample of this promising dc vclopmcnt in 
colour work we thmk our readers will vicw at with considcrable interest 


INIAGIIO Boon INST IS 


In the matter of book mscts by the mtagho process we present 
some good cxamplcs in this volume and we have pleasure in introducing 
mm our pages a new contributor in this linc the Rotary Photogray urc 
Co of Passa NJ This firm have bascd ther work on experience 
gaincd in textile printing and arc producing some notably good work 
ina commercial Way Their inset shows the adaptability of the process 
to commcrcial Catalogue work 

Phe inset by the Rembrandt Intagho Company maintains the high 
reputation for «xcellence attained bv this firm and the frontispiece by 
the Vandvk« Printers Ltd of Bristol, who were the second to success- 
fully cntcr the ticldim this country 1s worthy of careful attention Messrs 
Bruckman of Mung#ih who werc the first to introduce the rotary mntaglio 
process on thc continent, give us a fine example of their work The 
Mezzogravure €o continue to maintain a standard of high quality in 
the specimen of their work which we publish =A newcomer in the field 
is the old-established firm of John Swain & Son, Ltd , who, having attaincd 
the highest excellence in other processes, now add equally fine results 
by intagho to their prexious accomplishments The Penrose rotary 
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Zravure process now distinguished by the trade mark  Vclocray ure 
contimucs to make steady progress and ats results will beat compartson 
with any yet attamed Thus this ntagheo Process Goes on Eran conn 
fine accomplishment to mother and has now won a regular place amone st 
the processes moevery dayouse bP vervy veat will undoubtedly show tresh 
progress until at attamms the zoamith ot its partection when possibly at 
Will inaits turn vicld plice to something stall better 


Ottsct htho graphite printing continucs to clam widespread mterest 
ind attention but at as ditfieudt to discover the oxtent of the proeress 
that ow beme made in the ippleation fo it of photographie processes 
We doubt indecd, whether muchas beme done a that direction am thas 
countIN thoueh acre dt amount ob commercial thoeraphy ee undoubted 
beme done an this mannet Phe ete test progress as bee made im 
Lmonica and Va Stephan TE Horgan a well Mnown writer on process 
miittas and a competent observer of the trend of things am the spaphe 
arts pomts out that at was only seven veus a oo that tie fist ott set 
pross Was instilled an Vineet and rt took a couple of Ve us to Cony mice 
the sceptical prmter that offset prmtine could be as good as direct 
punting  Durine the pest tive vous however about FOO off ct pre cs 
fave Dbecnan talled  DPhese nrichimes must be displacme a ed de tl of 
woth that formerly went through other channel Pr feet od ce Of th 
track oreans puts it Pvciy order that coo to the hthoeripher mie an 
onc otdet fost to the photo cnerave Pde detterpress: printer must 
comme pondin Wo suffer a toss of work | Specmmens we have seem of the 
best off ct worl from A\imenica show that althouch very pretty and 
solt cttects are berm obtamed there as GTP wanting the crispnes ane 
fulness of the letterpress halftone whilst im colour work frome proc 
plates the effects obtamed are owashy and tinty tren th ane 
fall bodied colour bem. wanting We feel after sceme this work that 
Weomust renew the opmmen we oxpressed a om bit velume that all 
printing has ats dimitations when applied to proces werk tnd it can 
never displace the hall tone block: tor any purpose Pspecrtlly ay this 
soon the ease of the artistic trade catulooue Phe clteets obtuned: an 
this dine are very chammme as uti die pecnnens but they cum neve 
hove the same coumenedh value a ot taeheediss Tetterpress eat doe us 
contamine half tone blocks 


GRAIN PRINTS bok Orb st 


lt off set lithography a to really rival half tone we think it must Je 
by the adoption of a different Micthod or reproduction more suted to 
thas style of printing The tall fone made With ov oauled screen is not 
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suited to off-set printing and never will be What must bc looked for 
is some method of making graincd prints and the Mctzograph screen 
offers the idcal thing, 1f only proccss workers would seek to understand 
itsusc Phere are, no doubt, many tricks yet to be Icarnt in handling it 
just as half tone workers found m using the cross-lincd screcn in the 
carly divs and the vbility to get good results will only come by con- 
stant practice with the scraan) Mr ROB Fishenden the Chicf Assistant 
Instructor m the process departmcnt at the Manchester [echnical School 
has done good service by showing the varied cffccts that may be obtaincd 
with this screen according to the wav it 1s hindled = In the present 
volume he exphuns the discovery of an important poimt for securing 
grcater vigour and dctaul by the capedicnt of replacing the screcn with 
a clear glass of the same thickness during a portion of the exposure 
According to the proofs wo have secn the aunprovemcnt 15 most marked 
Those proofs arc printed from lithogriphic plates and they arc con 
Cusive cvidence of the suitability of Mctzogriph work for this mcthod 
of printing Mr Whecler the mventor of the Mctzograph scream has 
greatly umproved the manufacture of these screens during the pst 
vear and we should strongly recommend those who hive so far wnorcd 
this beautiful method of reproduction or who hive previously fulcd 
in working it, owing to an ampcericct underst unding of the principle of rts 
manipulition to now cxamince Curcfully ats possibilitics 


? 


\ Nirw GRAIN PROCESS 


During the past your we have had subnutted to us specmmens of a 
now grain process invented by Mr Jo Gaskin Wood of I dinburgh — In 
this case we undcrstand that no sercen is used an ordinary continuous 
tone negative bang printed direct on to the zinc plate and the grain 
being formed somchow in the course of printing and davdopmcent — The 
production of these plates 1s aimed to be simple certain and che up 
and they are very suitable for off-set printing Further details will be 
aw ated with interest 


ADVANCES IN- PHOIJO-] 1LIHOGRAPHY 


During the past year progress has been made in certam processes 
of photo-lithography to which we made reference in our last volume 
Mr Shiwaioss has introduced an improved Amphitype process tending 
towards zicater simpH@ity and certamty of working = At the same 
tune his Identograph process 1s found to work vcry practically, though 
its advantage of cnabling a negative image to be obtained from a nega- 
tive or a posite from a positive is hald by some to be an objection 
as the most general requirement 1s a positive print from a negative 
Thus it necessary to first make a positive in order to get from it a 
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positive print It is very simple and quick to make a positive by contact 
with the negative, but, of course, it 15 an additional operation, which 1s 
not \iwed with favour in these hurrying davs For this reason Mr 
Shawcross essays to mprove Jus older Amphitype process, which cer- 
tainly yields beautitul results with ease and simplicity 

Mr Adolf Tellhampf has further improved his direct photo-litho- 
graphic process, which has been described as an improved Vandyke 
process, the print bemg obtained direct from the drawing instead of a 
negative having to be made His method of oi development 1s a great 
advance on water development and removes many difficulties — Phis 
inventor expects very soon to put on the market his process of exposing 
direct on to the zinc plate This will save many difficulties in handling 
large plates, and should be especially useful for poster enlargements 

The bromo process continues to be used in the production of 
poster enlargements on paper, which can be inked up and treated as a 
photo-lthographic transfer It 1 a singular tact that the principle 
employed in this process was laid down and a method described night 
back in the eighties by Pyzighdh, and also by Warnerke, but lke so 
many other good ideas it lay dormant for want of application 


COLIOINPF AND PHOTOGRAVURI 


So little 15 heard of collotype that one might suppose it was extinct, 
but as a matter of fact there are signs of a revival and some English 
firms who have cultivated the process are finding they can gct as much 
work as they can do \ few are cxperimenting with or actually using 
the process for colour reproduction, but on the whole we are inclined to 
think that colloty pe as a regular commercial method 15 quite out of the 
running, and it 1 hardly hhely that 1t will be restored to the important 
position it formerly occupied 

Photogravure, by the Talbot-hlig proccss 15 altogether overshadowed 
by the rotary gravure, and the advantage it had for plate printing of 
short runs 1s threatencd by powcr-printed flat-bed gravure, which 15 
tending to come to the front There are now several presses on the 
markct designed to print from flat plates, but, of course, 1t 15 impossible 
to print plates prepared in the ordinary photogravure manner with the 
dust grain It 15 necessary to introduce a screen in order to assist the 
Wiping 


Hatr-TonE AND CoLouR WORK 


In monochrome half-tone there 15 little to report The work done 
1s of first-class quality and much of the commercial work for catalogue 
purposes 1s of very fine quality, in fact can hardly be surpassed. We 
hear of a process of photographing the catalogue objects—especially 
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bright articles—in such a way as to reduce to a minimum the amount 
of retouching now required. The “ half-line’’ process, referred to in 
an article elsewhere in this number, is an interesting departure, which 
may prove very useful in catalogue illustrations. Two-colour work 
continues to yield fine results, as the numerous specimens in this volume 
show. Three and four-colour work keeps up to a high standard, but 
does not seem to present any novelty. Collodion emulsion is used still 
to a considerable extent for large work, whilst panchromatic dry plates 
are mostly employed for relatively small pictures. The old indirect 
process is practically superseded by the direct process. 


VARIOUS PROCESSES. 


The Printex process, which is a very practical method of duplicating 
work on the plate by means of a step-and-repeat apparatus, is making 
great progress and has found its greatest application so far in the prepara- 
tion of large shects of postage and other stamps. A lot of very fine 
results in this line have been obtained. 

Mr. Bawtree further points out the weaknesses of the present system 
of banknote printing and indicates how it is possible to apply photo- 
mechanical methods to this work, with great saving of cost and time. 

The process of ‘ Fabro” printing, which consists in imitating a 
textile surface, is yiclding some fine results, and the method should be 
particularly useful forecommercial purposes. 


ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING. 


In these kindred processes there is not much that is new to report. 
Aluminotypes are the latest thing in stereotypes. They require a special 
plant to cast them, and the process is only suitable for type formes, 
and these for bookwork. It is too slow and costly for newspapers. 

Newspaper men still cry out concerning the difficulty of stereo- 
typing half-tones for the rotary printed journal. Dry flong has come 
largely into use, but it does not help with half-tones. Probably one of 
the principal reasons why good half-tones cannot be secured in the 
newspapers is the want of time for the stereotyping and printing under 
newspaper conditions. There is an opening for anyone who can improve 
the newspaper half-tone. 

For newspapers of local circulation which make a speciality of 
illustration the problem@#f{ securing good printing of the half-tones can 
be solved by the use of a flat-bed perfecting web press, such as the 
Cossar, manufactured by Messrs. Payne & Sons (Otley), Ltd., which 
prints from type and blocks. This eliminates the difficulties due to 
stereotyping, and enables make-ready to be done as on shect-fed presses. 
Though the speed is not equal to the ordinary rotary printing from 
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curved stereo plates it is sufficient for a local pictorial daily or weekly. 
One newspaper that has made successful use of the Cossar press is the 
Oxford Journal, which for over three years past has been issued as a 
pictorial weekly with most effective and well-printed half-tones. 

In electrotyping the nickel-type of the nickel-steel clectro continues 
to grow in favour, especially for duplicating half-tones and colour blocks. 
We have heard that all-steel electros are to be next in the candidature 
for public favour. Lead moulding continues to be practised and is 
acknowledged to yield the finest results. Wet blackleading has become 
an almost universal process in Amcrica, but English clectrotypers still 
seem to be shy of it. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


The foregoing roughly indicates the position of processes to-day. 
What is the outlook ? On every hand we see that process illustrations 
are being more and more utilized in every direction. There is every 
indication that the demand for illustrations is growing, and an increasingly 
high standard is being set up. On the whole we think the process man 
is endeavouring to live up to his obligations. If he now shows no great 
novelty he at any rate is conscientiously turning out wonderfully good 
and uniform quality. A few imbued with the spirit of mvention are 
slowly and silently working with the view to evolving new processes or 
improving the old ones. We do not doubt but that out of these efforts 
will arise some remarkable new developments. It would be foolish to 
say that the processes of to-day are so good that they cannot be improved. 
We have seen such wondertul progress in photo-mechanical processes 
during the last twenty years that we are justified in believing there must 
be correspondingly much to be done in the next decade or two. There 
can be no finality where human thought is being constantly applied 
along a definite line of effort. Competition and the ever-insistent demand 
for speed stimulates men’s minds in striving towards higher achievements. 
In our work as in all other human effort we can say ‘‘ The best is yet to 
be.” In this connection it seems appropriate to quote Tennyson's 
stirring lines :— 

‘‘Not in vain the distance beacons. Forward, forward let us range , 
Let the great world spin for ever down the ringing grooves of change. 


Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are broadened by the process of the suns." 


THE COLORISCOPE. 


By ARTHUR BARON VON HUBL. 


Translated by H. O. KLEIN, F.R.P.S. 
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HE qualitative exa- 
mination of light 
which illuminates a 

room is beset with many 
difficulties, because our eye, 
after prolonged exposure 
to certain rays, loses its 
susceptibility of being 
stimulated by them. 

Daylight, for instance, 
is generally considered 
white, although careful 
cxamination often shows 
an excess of 10 per cent. 
of red or blue rays, and 
although our artificial illu- 
minants are extremely rich 
in orange and yellow rays, 
they give us the impression 
of being colourless, except 
we are able to compare 
with really white light. 

It is well known that 
the character of a painting 
is greatly influenced by the 
variations in the spectral 
composition of the ilu- 
minant, and that colour 
comparisons are almost 
impossible with certain 
artificial lights. 


To determine fie composition of light and to control its influence 
in many branches of arts and industries, where the variations in the 
colour of illuminants cause a great many errors of judgment, the use of 
elaborate spectral photometers or colorimeters was requisite and a 
standard light of very definite and carefully measured composition was 


needed for comparison. 
TO 


THE COLORISCOPE 


In the following, howeve1, a very simple instrument 1s described, 
which 1s known by the name of “ Coloriscope ” ‘his mstrument does 
not furnish us with numerical values, but 1t enables us to ascertain with- 
out much difficulty the colour of light 

No comparison standard 1s requisite In this instrument two films 
are used which are of a grey colour, spectioscopically different in com- 
position, though visually of exactly the same colour when viewed by 
transmitted pure white light Any variation from white hght, however, 
will instantly be recorded by differenccs in the colour of the films 

This phenomenon 15 most strongly marked 1f we compare a grey 
obtamed by mixing reddish blue and yellow with a grey derived from a 
pure black and white mixture The absorption spectra of both are 





650 600 550 500 450 
Fig 1 


illustrated in fg I Ihe genuine grey 15 1eprescnted by the straight 
lmc, which represents 1ts absorption curve, recording an even diminution 
of luminosity of all the rays of the spectrum 

Curve I], however, shows the absorptive conditions of a grey com- 
posed of 07 filter blue and 0 9 filter yellow, transmitting chiefly red and 
blue rays 


K 
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Fig 2 


Transmitted pure white hght shows both films of a colourless grey 
tint, but any variation in the spectral composition of the illuminant 
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produces colour Electric mcandescent light, for mstance 15 very rich 
in red rays, less in green and very poor in blue rays, and if the intensities 
of the spectral components arc introduced as ordinates we obtain curve 
K K of fig H 

The surfaces R. G and B characterize the sum of all red, green and 
blue rays and the colour of the light depends upon the ratio of the three 
components If we view electric mcandescent light through a grey 
glass we decrease the intensity of all rays proportionally and the ratio of 
R G B and the colour of the light remains unaltered If, however, 
this complex ray mixture of an incandescent electric hght passes through 
the grey film which 15 produced by a mixture of yellow and blue dves, 
we observe a duminution of rays represented by the maxima a and b 

Such absorption will record a greater reduction of green than of 
blue hight If these ‘ hight quantitics ”’ were equal—as 1s the case with 
daylight— the colour of the mcandcscent light would remain unchanged 

AS this 15 not the case the excess of red rays 15 bound to produce the 
effect of colouring the hght transmitted through the film, intensely red * 

The grey produced by black and white mixture records a general 
diminution of light intensity, but remains grey, the othcr howcver, 
will appear brillantly red in colour 

If the luminant has a bluish hue one of the grey films will appcar 
blue green 

In order to enable convement comparison of both films they are 
fixed in tube R side hy side, as shown m fig 3 and viewed through a Icns 


7h 


Fig 3 


Lof about 8 cm focus Tf we now desire to examine the colour of a 
light, we hold the instrument against a sheet of white papa which 1s 
Wluminated by the light undcr examination and view the gry films 

lf both films appear of a similar grey colour, the light must be 
tamed white Tf, howeva, the light contains an excess of blue or red 
rays, one of the grey films will appear bluish or reddish when comparcd 
with the other grey til 

The hght of the We ctr incandexccnt lamp causes an intcnse rd 


—_ ~~ 


*lor similar reasons the screen plate of the Autochiome showsa reddish tint in 
artificial hight, having an absorption spectrum very lke in composition to that 
produced by a blue and yellow dye mature 
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colour induced in one of the grey films, but that of burning magnesium 
is almost devoid of red rays. 

As our eye is extremely sensitive to any deviation from neutral 
grey we are able to detect very minute colorations in daylight or arti- 
ficial itluminants. 

The coloriscope enables us to ascertain the colour of light pervading 
interiors, Which is influenced by coloured wall-paper or draperies, and to 
locate or by means of compensation screens arrange certain spots in a 
room offering pure white illumination. This instrument is of highest 
value in autochrome photography, where compensation filters are to be 
adjusted according to the abnormal red or blue light excess in the 
luminant or in three-colour photography to enable alteration of hlter 
ratios. 

It must be understood, however, that the instrument may onlv be 
used with light of a more or less continuous spectrum: daylight, gas, 
paraffin, acetylene, etc. The light of a red darkroom lamp would record 
no difterence in the grey films, because both transmit red rays, neither 
should we expect light of glowing vapours, like that of the Mercury 
Vapour Lamp, which have a spectrum composed of a few lines, to affect 
the colour of the grey films of the coloriscope. 

With such exceptions, we may make the general statement that 
every light which shows the two grev films of the ‘ Coloriscope ” colour 
less grey 1s pure white light. 
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SOME NOVELTIES IN 
BOOK COVER DESIGNS. 


By WALTER J. AVERY. 
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formed part of the cover design. 
This was considered to be not only 
attractive, but in very good taste. 
Nowadays, cover designs have lost 
this feature, and instead of being 
over-decorated they have become 
quite simple in design. The charm 
and attractiveness of the cover 
designs shown in this article lies 
in their simplicity. 

Mr. E, O. Hoppé, the artist 
whose work I illustrate, has been 
very successful in introducing this 
style of cover design, and the pub- 
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book cover designs during 

the past few years 1s made 
apparent in the reproductions ac- 
companying this article. It is not 
necessary to go back many years 
to recall the style of cover used 
for books of the cheap class, when 
it seemed to be the idea that the 
more colours that could be crowded 
upon a cover the better, and in 
many cases a picture printed in 
several colours, representing some 
scene referred to in the book, 


Ts advance in the style of 
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lishers of some dainty little books have been eager to obtain his designs 
The class of books for which these designs are most suitable are poctry 
books, Christmas books, birthday books, novels, etc A style of stamping 
these cover designs 1s to simply block them plain, without any gold or 
colour, but any of the designs herewith would looh extremely pretty 
if printed in gold on a Japanese paper or on vellum 

This stvle of cover designs 15 becoming very popular, because 1ts 
attractive appearance seems to add considerably to the value of the book 

The effect of a good cover on a book cannot be under-estimated, 
and 1t 15 the opmmion of a number of publishers and authors that a well- 
designed cover because of 1ts plcasing appearance considerably adds to 
the sale of the book It 15 no exaggeration to say that, at any rate in 
some cases, the cover sells the book Hence the importance of selecting 
the most refined yet simple designs such as are shown 1m the ilustra- 
tions in this article 


The blocks used to illustrate this article were reproduced by the 
M irshall } ngraving Co 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


By ERNEST W JACKSON 


HERE 1s a great charm in 
making one’s own Christmas 
cards and it seems only 

natural the photographer whether 
amateur or professional should 
utilize his negatives to produce a 
erceting card at once novel and 
pretty of his own devising Some 
photographers are satished to pur- 
chase the so-called ( hristmas mounts 
decorated with embossed and 
coloured designs and simply paste 
on (or slip in) their pictures but for 
those who wish to send to their 
friends something a little out of the 
common run this procedure savours 
too much of the ordinary Christmas 
card of the shops which can be 
bought by all and sundry 

No great difficulty may be 

antiipated with regard to the home 
manufacture of (hnstmas cards 
Simphiaity daintiness and some decorative value are chiefly to be 
aimed at Ihe rangc of subjects 1s a wide one Some will choose a 
portrait a very appropriate subject since it has an interest of 1ts own 
apart from the good wishes expressed in the ‘motto” Others may 
prefer to be represented by their best picture of the year regardless of 
any special suitability of subject ‘Snow and_ hoar-frost scenes are 
obviously very seasonable and as a rule a local view, taken at any 
period of the year will be found attractive and interesting Studies of 
still life in the form of winter fruits sprays of holly and mustletoe or 
viands and table accessories suggestive of Christmas ‘ cheer” afford 
much scope for effective grouping Flowers too are always satisfactory 
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from a decorative point of view. Photographs of Christmas roses, of 
course, are particularly suitable for Christmas cards. 

If we are able to draw as well as photograph, the scope as regards 
originality becomes wider. The photographic pictures may be combined 
with borders or other decorative work in pen and ink, wash, or any other 
medium preferred. But this is not absolutely necessary, as very pretty 
and novel effects may be obtained by a combination of two or more 
photographs. There is, for instance, the double card where one looks 
through an opening in the top fold and sees a picture underneath. This 
may be carried out very effectively as a home production by combining 
a decorative front design, say, of flowers, ferns or grasses with a land- 
scape or seascape. The opening in the top photograph may be cut square 
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or in some fanciful way, and if well carricd out the eftect really 1s to pro- 
duce two pictures, one seen through the top fold and another when the 
card is fully opened. The attractiveness of the design will be greatly 
enhanced if the top and lower photographs are of different tints, say a 
sepia-tinted picture (casily obtained by using self-toning P. O. P.) in con- 
junction with a black and white gaslight, bromide, or platinum print. 

A touch of hum@ur in a Christmas card is a very desirable quality, 
and can be obtained by purchasing some of the very funny objects which 
are to be bought at the shops where small fancy goods are sold. The 
curiously shaped dogs and cats one sees, for instance, have a touch of the 
bizarre about them and are very amusing. These may be photographed 
either separately or in combination with the quaint human figures also 
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to be obtained, so as to make up an episode that would be very entertaining 
and amusing to the younger generation of photographers Such figures 
are by no means expensive 

[hose who have a taste for colouring may exercise their shill in this 
direction by tinting their photographs When done with discretion, 
taking care not to overdo the colouring the results are very attractive 
Matt surface papers such as platinotype or carbon-velox take”’ the 
colours best Ordinary water-colours may be used but there are several 
kinds of special colours sold by the photographic dealers which are to be 
preferred These colours being transparent it 1s only necessary to wash 
m what artists term the _ local 
colour ’’ as the shading 1s already 
provided by the photographic print 
itself 

The introduction of hand 
drawn motto” work of course 
necessitatcs some ability in lettering 
but by a little ingenuity this dith 
culty may easily be overcome For 
instance mottoes may be cut out 
from old commercial (Christmas 
cards and if neatly trimmed and 
tastefully placed on to our own 
designs the effect will usually be 
satisfactory If the production 15 a 
combination design say a photo 
eraph with a border in pen and ink 
and a motto we can simplify and 
improve matters very considerably 
by re-photographing the whole to 
any desired sive then from the 
negative so obtained any number of cops may be printcd off as required 
A slow plate should be used and endeavour made to securc a_ bright 
sparkling negative that will not only give the clearncss of the pcn-and- 
ink work but also retain faithfully the half-tones of the photograph 

Ihe examples of photographic (hnstmas cards here given will we 
hope serve to incite many who have not hitherto applicd their photo- 
praphy to the purpose to give to th« little messages of goodwill which 
they send at the close of the year, just that personal touch and interest 
which 1s given by the fact that they are the product of the sender himself 
and exemplify his taste and pastimes 





ORTHOCHROMATIC 
WET COLLODION. 


By W T WILKINSON 


the addition of a little eosine to the collodion and the use of 
a Wratten’s K1 or K2 filter will make all the difference in the 
negatives, but the dark-room illuminant must be red not bnght yellow 
A formula for the eosine 1s this — 
Eosine | dram 
Alcohol 10 ounces 
10 minims of this are added to each ounce of mpe bromo-iodised collodion 
The addition of cosine makes no alteration in the ordinary working 
of the collodion, so long as the dark-room illumination 1s correct for the 
altered colour sensitiveness of the collodion film Given a good dark blue 
print (ferro prussiate) from which to produce a line block showing black 
lines on white ground this ecosine-sensitized collodion gives good result,, 
the first mage being easily converted into a negative 
The glass plate must have a substratum of albumen or gelatine , the 
rest of the procedure 1s as usual except that a K3 filteris used which will 
make the exposure about ten times longer than when no filter 1s used 
When the image 1s developed and after well washing, the plate 1s 
immersed in a solution of 


Wer making negatives from line onginals upon yellow paper, 


Potassium bromide 2 ounces 
Water 10 ounces 
for five minutes, again washed, and, 1n a good white hight immersed 1n 
Potassium permanganate 30) grains 
Water 20 ounces 
Sulphuric acid 1 dram 
again wash and develop a negative image with 
No 1 Hydrokinone 120 grains 
Potassium bromide 60 grains 
Water 10 ounces 
No 2 Caustic potash 60 grains 
Water 10 ounces 


Use equal parts and develop thoroughly, wash intensify with copper 
bromide and silver nitrate, bleach with iodine clear or cut with potas- 
sium cyanide, finally blagkening up with sulphide 

If the blue print 1s a light one the lead intensifier may have to be 
used after the cutting, but this 1s not usually required 
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| ge strange, but true, that whilst many 
men have devoted their time, intel- 
lects and energies toward perfecting 
the scientific and mechanical features o. 
the photo engraving industry, very few 
have even thought of the commercia. 
phases of this alluring and enticing busi- 
ness. Your photo-engraver is an altruist, 
if ever there was one He delights 1r 
spending his time and money in creating 
new and better methods, and when he 
accomplishes his desires he generally offers 
all he has to an unappreciative public 
The photo-engraver, perhaps due tc 
his close proximity to art and artists. 
seems to have taken for his motto, ‘ Art. 
for art’s sake ’’ He 1s content to work 
hard, assume the usual and at time 
unusual— business risks, give his bes: 
thoughts and years to a business that 1 
extremely wearing, and when comparec 
isaeepne with other lines calls for far more pains- 
taking and undivided attention than anv 
other calling we can think of All of this he does for a percentage o. 
profit that would cause other business men to turn up their noses 1r 
disgust and contempt 
All honour to those who have unselfishly, and in most cases withou’ 
thought of profit, perfected the photo-engraving process. Satisfactior 
1s their pay- albeit, a starvation wage. They may console themselves 
with the thought that the fruits of their efforts are daily helping to create 
fortunes for manufacturers, merchants and business men in general. 
It is almost a mockery of fate that the art of photo-engraving can do sc 
much for the users of the product and nothing at all for those who have 
created it and who keep it alive and progressive, frequently at their owr 
expense. 
Nor is this peculiarity confined to the manufacturing photo engraver. 
of one country. All seem to suffer from the same lack of business sense 
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All have the same suspicions, the same lack of confidence, the same lack 
of understanding and the same antipathy to advice and knowledge. 

A man about to start in any other business, will investigate conditions, 
learn something of his market, acquaint himself with costs, get a good 
idea of selling prices and profits enjoyed in that market and then begin 
business with a definite idea of his future. 

A man going into the photo-engraving business is absolutely care 
free from everything except the thought as to where he can get a crew 
of workmen to turn out the best plates, which he will offer to sell at the 
lowest prices. In America, it takes about two vears for the average 
proprietor to cut his eye-teeth, and in some this interesting performance 
is postponed indefinitely. Wisdom teeth are a rarity in the craft. I 
have had the experience of talking with quite a few men who were about 
to engage in business and they reminded me very much of that nursery 
rhyme ‘“‘ Hoppety hop, the barber shop, to get a stick of candy.” They 
were that happy and childishly innocent. All they wanted was to see 
the wheels moving. They had a great desire to make plates in their 
own shop, to be a boss, as it were. 

A new idea has sprungup. It is as old as business itself, but new in 
the photo-engraving industry. It can best be described in the terse 
term ‘‘ Business for Profit.” 

To call that idea new or to even suggest it as a necessity to business 
men would cause them to laugh and then to express pity for the one 
who offered it. Evgry business man knows that he is in business for 
profit, for if he is not in business for profit what is he in business for ? 

In America, we have had our business pioneers 1n the photo-engraving 
industry as well as in others. Some of them have been preaching the 
gospel of profits for years, to meet with scant attention and certainly 
with no great honours at the hands of those who needed it most. It is 
said that the fool is stronger in his conceit than the wise man in his 
wisdom, and truer words were never spoken when you apply that saying 
to the men engaged in the photo-engraving business. Many there are 
who will doubt and sneer, few who will think and analyse. 

The situation, however, is not hopeless. The work started by some 
daring spirits years ago in the face of the most pernicious opposition, 
composed of ridicule, calumny and ignorance, is nevertheless going 
forward, and to-day, through the offices of the International Association 
of Manufacturing Photo-Engravers, a knowledge of costs is being instilled 
into the minds of men that never had it before and who certainly need it. 

To Mr. Robt. 9 Denham belongs the credit for arousing photo- 
engravers out of their state of coma. Not that he was the first man to 
talk intelligently upon the cost of production, but he first presented a 
real, scientific and modern cost system to engravers, one in which the 
facts as shown were of such a revolutionary character as to cause all to 
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sit up and take notice It 1s true that few if any believed him at first 
but a great many set out to prove him wrong only to find themselves 
converts to his teachings There are many to-day who do not agree 
with Mr Denham in all the details of his cost-tinding system, but all 
agree that the knowledge of costs 1s of prime importance and without it 
no sane man would attempt to do business 

It 1s not the intention to go into detail in this article, neither time 
nor space permitting it It 1s with cost systems as with politics and 
rehgion We may differ and differ conscientiously on the methods to 
be pursued but we agree that governments and religion are necessary 
to our welfare 

The writer has been in the photo-engra\ ing business 1n one capacity 
or other for a good many ycars but up to quite recently could never get 
any information as to the essentials of the business Talk to a shoe 
manufacturer and he will tell you verv glibly that shoes cost him a 
certain definite sum to manufacture He knows how much 1s paid out 
for leather he knows his labour cost he knows the selling cost and he 
hnows the percentage of profit represented in each sale Ihe same 
thing may be said of manufacturers in every other line 

Ask a photo-engraver and he will hum and haw, guess at figures 
and tell you nothing for the very good reason that he knows nothing 
If his monthly expenses are three thousand dollars, he will tell you that 
he has to do a thrce thousand dollar business to break even after that 
sum has been turned over the rest 1s profit All he knows 1s that he pays 
out a lot of money hustles lhe the mischief for orders has a hard time 
to collect Ins bills and a still harder time to pay them 

We now know and the information 1s public, that minimum half- 
tones cannot be produced on an average for less than $200 We know 
that mmimum sinc etchings cost at least $100 That both are often 
sold below those figures has nothing to do with the facts in the case but 
a great deal with the photo-cngraver 5 lack of business sense 

We have learned that 40% of the total expense of an engraving 
business 1s represented in chargeable labour We have also learned 
that the material expense amounts to 10% of the total expense and 
that 33% of all materials bought are wasted [hat is to say only 67% 
of the matenals can be sold im the shape of finished products Non- 
chargeable labour represents 10% of the total expenditure (this does not 
include lost tme) The shop expense 1s 12%, the office expense 15 24% 
and interest and depreciation amount to 3%, thus making a total of 100% 

Ihe above figures are round numbers and represent average con- 
ditions They may vary 1n individual cases but not to any great extent 

Not to confuse vou but to show you that there 1s more than one 
wav of shinning a cat here are the figures showing an analysis of ex- 
penditurcs based upon the cost per camera per day The camera in 
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this case, 1s made the unit of production and the figures shown represent 
the cost of everything “‘ back of the camera,”’ as well as the camera itself. 


Chargeable time $12.80 40% 
Material . ee. a 3.50 11% 
Non-chargeable time... 3.50 11% 
Shop expense a - 3.90 12% 
Office expense and depreciation 8.30 26% 
Total $32.00 .. 100% 


In this case the non-chargeable and unsold time has be en spread over 
the entire year. 

Please notice that the figures work out identically with the ones 
quoted above, based upon the total expenditure in the plant for a year. 

Now it does not take a genius to come to the conclusion that if 
labour represents 40% of the total cost, and material 10%, to tind your 
total cost you need but to multiply your labour and material by two 
Add your profit on top of that sum and vou will come nearer to being a 
business man than you ever were before. 

This method of computation is not considered a cost-finding system, 
nor is its accuracy guaranteed It is an analysis of average business 
conditions-- one that can be visualized at a glance and one that answers 
the purpose of demonstrating the folly of existing selling mctlods and 
prices. 

The photo-engraver sells nothing but time and materials. When 
he knows the exact cost of each, and is able to place the nght value upon 
his services, he will become a business man —not before. 
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HALF-TONES DIRECT FROM 
ORIGINAL NEGATIVES. 


By J. E. MARSH. 


HE speeding-up effect o. 
competition ~ up-to-date 
machinery, spacing of 

plant, ctc., has caused news 
blocks to be produced in about 
twenty minutes. But still the 
process for ordinary reproduction 
remains practically the same as 
that of twenty years ago, fine 
etching, in some cases, being the 
only part of the process found 
possible to be dispensed with. 

And yet a few years ago, a 
method was discovered by which 
it was possible to produce en- 
graved screen blocks tn about 
hfteen minutes, 

The positive screened image 
on metal, in acid-resisting cnamel 
is produced direct from the photo- 
graphic negative- thus avoiding 
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from negative. In fact the print 

ready for etching is produced in practically two operations: taking 
original negative and obtaming screen print therefrom. 

The illustration on next page was secured by the above method. 
It is not submitted as a specimen of half-tone, but as the result of an 
experimental attempt, under not ideal conditions, for the photographic 
part of the process was carried out at home after business hours, the 
apparatus being an ordinary half-plate enlarger, with a temporarily 
arranged casel to hold screen and plate. 

Lhe screen distance was obtained by placing strips of 16 B. W. 
gauge zinc between screen and plate—two thicknesses being necessary. 

The method adopted is similar to the making of a bromide enlarge- 
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ment, in fact a screen bromide print, taken under these conditions shows 
the possibilities of the process for securing a splendid range of tones. 
The working data of the result shown are as follows - 
Exposure -through screen on to Paynetype plate, 5 minutes at 





Photo and Block by | EK Marsu 


A Norrotk WLiDDING 


fll, $ mimute at /8, 30 seconds flash at /22—the illuminant bemg a 
Westminster ‘ Baby ” arc lamp attached to the ordinary house installa- 
tion. Hence the lengthy exposures The subsequent opcrations, 1 ¢,, 
development, etc., were carried out as per Paynetype instructions. 
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The reader may ask, then why is this method not adopted in news- 
paper process plants ? How would it affect existing conditions ? From 
an editorial standpoint it would raise difficulties. 

The pictorial matter is chosen by the art editor, from prints submitted 
by their own staff or by photographic agencies, etc. 

The negatives taken by their own staff certainly could be utilised 
for this direct method, except when combination pictures were desired. 
But in the case of negatives taken by the agencies, etc., who at the present 
time supply over 50% of the illustrations published, it would be impossible 
for them to exist if they were requested to supply the negatives; for 
this would mean the one sale, 1.e , the negative, and good topical negatives 
yield dozens of sales under present conditions. This would be the chicf 
drawback from an editorial and photographic agency’s point of view. 

From an engraver’s standpoint the chief responsibility is in the 
photographic operation, though constant working at the process would 
soon overcome the difficulties which first arise, such as uneven dot forma- 
tion or defective enamel. The final print should have a good glossy 
image in enamel. A dull surface to the enamel permits acid to penetrate 
and is due to faulty working. The etching, etc., is as usual. The depth 
of the block on preceding page has been tested and passed as quite 
‘satisfactory for stereotyping ’’ and newspaper printing. 
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PROCESS IN SWITZERLAND. 


By E. J. GLUMART. 


WITZERLAND), the playground 
of Europe, so-called, may claim 
to rank among the process 

countries of the world. Time was, 
and at no far distant date, when 
the little Republic held a verv 
modest place in the background, 
but the adoption of the latest 
appliances and methods, attracting 
the best class of worker from various 
parts of Europe, has enabled her to 
come rapidly to the front. 

But though great progress has 
heen made in the process part of 
the trade; with the printer there is 
much to be accomplished, and 
naturally their shortcomings are a 
ereat handicap to the more progres- 
sive branch. This is very dis- 





B Deitacana A Co, oF M Staci, heartening for the latter, who have 
pants made enormous sacrifices in their 
Tue Cotton Bonnet endeavour to facilitate the work of 

the printer. 


The last three years, however, have seen a change for the better in 
newspaper production. In Geneva, a town of some 135,000 inhabitants, 
there are three illustrated daily journals and four block-mahing establish- 
ments. Originals are skilfully retouched and the plates carefully etched, 
minute attention being paid to middle-tones and depth. Then comes 
the printing. The effects of too much pressure or ink, or an insufficiency 
of both, are of frequent occurrence, or one page clean and fairly well printed, 
another page black, with tones and high-lights stopped up, or grey and 
smudged. In spite of these drawbacks the process engravers are ever 
on the look-out to seize upon any new idea that may present itself. 

There are many difficulties besides those familiar to all directors 
of process firms. Almost every article has to be purchased from surround- 
ing countries, or England, and not being on the spot to see for oneself, 
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the choice 1s not in every case the best Then there 1s the cost of packing, 
the journey by rail and sometimes sea and the customs to be paid The 
latter itself 1s an eye opener the process firms in Switzerland being heavily 
hit by the tariff wall Nothing escapes the vigilance of the customs 
officials who could 1n justice be sometimes a little less exorbitant in 
their charges 

Much of the machinery for process and punting comes from Germany 
whose manufacturers score over their competitors by their readiness 
to adapt themselves to the requirements of their customers Recently 
a journal in Geneva described how a printing firm sent for quotations 
for a machine from English French and German manufacturers By 
the time the English estimate arrived which by the way, was written 
in English the French manufacturers had sent a representative to quote 
and to endeavour to show how their machine was all that was required 
but not, however before the German firm had forwarded a machine on 
approval and had it erected and in running order __It remained there 

Though somewhat of a digression it may be here related as further 
evidence of leutonic pushfulness that a German traveller called upon 
a French firm in a neighbouring town and offered some mustard pots 
in the shape of a pig lhe Frenchman offered to take a large number 
if the German would cap thc pig in the shape of the well-known military 
helmet of the Fatherland Nothing loth the model was executed 
supplied and thc article sold amazingly 

Still machines and accessories from England are much used _ those 
provided by the enterprising firm so well-known to process men in all 
parts of the world being greatly in evidence 

The employers are liberal in their allowance of chemicals to the 
workmen and patient when unforeseen trouble detracts from the daily 
output The work-rooms are large clean and airy with plenty of space 
to spare In some cases they are situatcd at the top of a house some s1x 
storeys high The height in the case of the staff is of little consequence, 
as each employé 1s provided withakey tothe lft Itis however the un- 
fortunate customer who suffers for to climb six flights of stairs and then 
to risk the chance of sliding and falling on the beeswaxed and _ polished 
floor is no johe But the man with a carboy of acid or a case of zinc 
compelled to carry the load on his bach docs not regard the arrangement 
with favour Ihe postman 1s more fortunate He leaves the letters 
downstairs and only in the case of a pachage does he attempt to ascend 

As 1s to be expected from such a building a good view 1s obtainable 
of mountains and surrounding country and one who has worked in 
London can readily appreciate the splendour 

Zinc 1s more frequently used than copper—in the proportion perhaps 
of a hundred to one—and the prices for work are just a trifle higher than 
inEngland Wagesare slightly lower, the hours of labour being 1n excess 
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There are many foreigners employed in the process houses, Germans 
and French preponderating. The compulsory military service draws 
the men away for just over two months at twenty years of age, those 
for France now going for three years. Usually the gaps are filled up 
from the overflowing stream of unemployed from other towns and 
countries, but one firm has a decided preference for Englishmen, though 
there is great difficulty in the way of getting good men. 

Factory regulations are framed with a view to the well-being of the 
workmen. The regulations, which are drawn up by each individual 
firm, have to be first submitted to the men for their approval and signature 
and then forwarded to the factory officials, who cut out any portion 
which they think may be too much in favour of the employers. The 
list is then signed, printed and posted up in a position accessible to the 
workmen. 

Every man on being engaged has to give full particulars of himself: 
name, age, nationality, etc. These must be forwarded without the 
least delay, by the emplover, to the authorities, who are thus cognisant 
of all changes going on. 

The going is not so hard, and though one is working among men from 
many lands, and of varied tastes and habits, many friends are to be found. 

The work is always interesting and there is plenty for all, so in 
viewing the present state of affairs in the process world, Switzerland 
has reason to be satisfied. 
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FLAT BED OR ROTARY 
PRINTING MACHINES. 


By J. R. RIDDELL, 
Principal- St. Bride Foundation Printing School. 


changing methods of repro- 

duction give rise to serious 
thought and no little concern to 
those who are responsible for 
maintaining the efficiency and 
reputation of a modern printing 
ofice producing a high standard of 
work. <A large expenditure on 
equipment is found necessary, but 
owing to the rapid development 
taking place in the construction and 
improvement of the printing press, 
as we know it to-day, one’s plant 
may in a very short time be con- 
sidered as so much “ scrap iron.” 
The advent of the rotary press 
constructed for producing high-class 
printing 1s demonstrating this theory 
day by dav. 

. Who can deny the fact that 
the outcome of modern progress is 
speed rather than quality, thercfore 
the need for the rotary press, which 
claims to couple speed and quality 


UL “changing m ABLY the ever- 





Ta Acms Ton ae together? It cannot be denied 
' ri Oo 7 é } 

PRR AMIN CEO ED on that this press has ‘‘ come to stay,’ 
BririsH PLuck and moreover to a certain extent 


has “made good” the claims put 
forth by its supporters, One has only to note the recent development 
of the rotary litho machine, the rotary offset press, the shect-fed rotary 
for magazine work, and also the rotary gravure machine, all of which 
have proved themselves to be more or less successful in their respective 
fields. 
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Beyond and above all this it 1s frequently acknowledged by those 

competent to judge that the rotary methods of reproduction do not 
ve the same quality and nchness of tone that the older and slower 
at bed machines are capable of producing The Lithographic Pnnter 

invariably affirms that in spite of modern science and equipment, the makers 
of the rotary have not yet been able to obtain results equal to that which 
can be produced from the flat bed machines, whether it be by direct litho- 
graphy or offset process Results to hand would appear to support 
this contention, for it 1s seldom, if ever, one comes across examples of 
modern lithography that can be compared favourably with those pro- 
duced a few years back 

Again it is found that some of the best offset colour printing has 
beep produced on ordinary flat bed litho machines which have been 
converted into offset flat beds Similar expressions of opinion are freely 
expressed by those able to speak with authority regarding the “‘ relief ”’ 
and ‘‘ intaglio ’ methods of reproduction on rotary machines, showing 
in a marked degree that there 1s generally lack of strength, sharpness, 
and depth of tone, so often a noticeable feature in the older and 
slower methods of production 

This only bears out what has long been emphasized by experienced 
workers that for the higher grade of work increased speed frequently 
proves to be a_ white elephant,’’”’ and that when the best reproduction 
is called for it 1s usually obtained by using the slower methods of the 
flat bed machine This also, possesses additional advantages in so 
far that it allows the worker greater scope to introduce his skill and 
individuality into the work thereby maternally increasing the reputation 
of the firm, as well as enhancing the selling value of the work 

“Scientific management” proves that nothing adds so much to 
the cost of production as the purchase of plant unsuitable for the class 
of work produced [hat this 1s a matter affecting the interests of em- 
ployers no one will deny and it behoves them to look closely into the 
matter when considering the question of additional plant Are they 
prepared to sacrifice quality to speed and can they feed the additional 
plant satisfactonly from a profit-earning point of view? It 1s now 
recognised that many printing offices are over-equipped and generally 
under-organized 

Many printers well able to judge are looking forward with interest 
to developments in the near future respecting both the rotary and flat bed 
type of machines, but at this stage it does not require a prophet to 
realize that the ‘day ” of the rotary press for ‘ quality” 1s yet to 
come, nor that the ‘day”’ of the flat bed machine has yet passed 
away 
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THE SPECTRUM AND THE 
DRY PLATE. 


By ALFRED DAWSON. 


HE Spectrum of Light, as 
also all light of every kind, 


1s one of the wonders of 
creation, yet so present every- 
where that we see no wonder 
until we dig a little When we 
reflect that hight would pass eight 
times round the earth in a single 
second we begin to be puzzled. 
But if we reflect that this speed 
of hight places the apparent sun 
a considerable amount ahead of 
his true place—and if gravitation 
was subject to the same law as 
light, we should be attracted 
from a false point, so much so 
that each yearly orbit would 
diffir trom the previous round 
But as this does not happen the 
curious difference becomes ap- 
parent that our stock in trade of 
solar hight 15 a slow thing com- 





THF JOHNSTON MARGARFI S_ 1] ARNSHAW 
ENGRAVING Co photo pared with the mechanical and 
common world’s stock in trade 
> 
TuF CHasMs, Pokt St Mary TOM of solar and every other form of 


gravitation The speed of hght 

1s allowed to be incredible, but the speed of gravitation outstrips it in 

some unknown and perhaps undiscoverable ratio, of which I have never 
seen as yet a mention 1n print 

Now examining the spectrum physically we find that the light wave 

at the blue end 1s violet in hue, while the light at the red end loses its 

redness and begins to look violet also, and the red wave 1s getting towards 

twice the length of the violet wave And I have planned a circular 
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spectrum in which the red light wave 1s exactly double at the red end, 
vz., 3,600 muillonths of a millimetre for the violet wave and 7,200 
millionths for the red extremity, which we can christen the “ luminous 
octave,” leaving about one-tenth of the circle dark, but it 1s not vacant, 
for it 1s filled on the one hand with ultra violet “ chemical” rays and on 
the other with “ heat ” rays, neither of which do we see, though some 
creatures may see them. 


Ce) at “2 


7,200) millvonths of 
3,600 a millimetre 





But strangely enough this space is quite filled in nature with chemical 
colours, dyes and flowers of many shades, easily distinguished by the 
eye from red through madder and aniline lakes and on into the violet 
without a break. And not one is represented in the solar or any spec trum. 
But though this is so 1t follows that hke cures like, for we employ aniline 
violet to banish the last trace of yellow, and it does 1t completely, so that 
the yellow printing negative 1s produced, but on the othe: hand if we 
want to make a violet printing negative 1t would require a pure yellow 
filter. This, however, does not suit us, as we most usually want to print 
a blue and this needs an orange filter; so then, to get a violet, we have to 
let red play a part in the printing, and this requires a green filter so perfect 
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as to contain no red ray whatever. This is at the moment of writing the 
hardest colour to get a plate able to grasp (green filter for red printer), 
and hence we are weak in our command of the series of tints in the blank 
of our colour circle—where nature 1s so very fertile. 

Simularly super-sensitiveness in the violet makes the yellow printing 
negative a difficult one—and hence so much of the disagreeable “ tide 
mark ” of yellow in much trichrome work. 

By consulting our octave chart 1t will be noted that if the filter 
inclines to red it will kill more of the green hght about E and b lines. 
This would make a negative printing yellow only for real yellow, but I 
am sure that we print much yellow where the brilhant greenish portion 
of the spectrum occurs, and this excessive powe1 of light in that part of 
the spectrum requires unusual force and directness in the violet filter, 
which must be purple or rosy enough and strong enough. 

In the early days the special sensitiveness of any plate was so local 
that a downright battle had to be fought between the special filters 
needed and the great inequality of the exposures which followed were 
great hindrances to the colour branch. They are, however, now brought 
down to about two to one, or even closer, so that the great result of 
synchronous exposure is 1n full evidence at the present moment. The 
differences by time of exposure are set against the different light values 
of the three slides with the happy result that all a1e exposed for an identical 
time and all develop together, so much so in many cases that they may be 
started and carried right through in one dish within fifteen minutes of 
exposure, which in its turn in the sunhght 1s only a second or two on 
natural objects with figures or flowers as principal features, and even for 
dark oi] paintings two to five mimutes mn good daylight. 

It 1s, however, needful to know the characters of the plates employed, 
and particularly to rid the mind of the idea that panchromatic has the 
same meaning or character as “‘ ortho,” o1 “150,” or any other chromatic 
plate These fine words may have a practically identical meaning to 
the schoolman, but the plate-maker only knows that these other than 
panchromatic plates go a little way down the spectrum, but do not burn 
their fingers in the 1ed, and for them the ruby light 15 a safe hght, but 
the true panchromatic 1s even more sensitive in the red than in the blue, 
and 1s, indeed, a revelation Fortunately developers are nowso well in 
hand that one can shp the exposed plate in from the shde in_ perfect 
darkness then cover it with a box and give it the time which experience 
has shown to be nght There 1s, however, small msk of over-development 
or flatness arising in that way, but there 1s great risk of examining before 
it 1s ready—no matter what coloured light or however weak—of fogging 
the plate. 

But here follows a problem to be carefully mastered by the worker. 
One exposure (the yellow printing negative) 15 of necessity taken through 
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a purple screcn, a colour of such depth that anyone may be excused if he 
thinks it cannot come on the plate and he is confirmed when he finds 
the negative is flat and thin; I will only say that on filling the slide with 
a good old class undoctored ordinary plate, giving plucky negatives and 
not more than 70 to 80 H. & D. speed, he will obtain good negatives in 
the purple tay and these are the yellow printers. 

Therefore, an ample time allowed to the developing, before opening 
the cover, 1s the safe course. 

These remarks may be considered somewhat simple and unsophisti- 
cated and quite cut away from the long years of work and teachings of 
the prominent colour masters—and this is the fact. It begins very 
slowly to appear that the colour problem, partly by reason and partly 
in spite of the special colour sensitive silver compounds discovered and 
discovering, is greatly simplified. The entire question is, in fact, simply : 
What do you want to print? Answer: Kill it and preserve its exact 
complementary, making sure by the spectroscope that not a ray of the 
printing colour reaches the plate whose negative 1s to yield a print of 
the said colour. This is a purely physical plain direction, but though 
not yet quite perfect at their work, the fine plates now obtainable 
under the name “ Process Panchromatic ” will do that thing. 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


By C. J. KILLEN, Effingham, Ill. 


HERE have been great 
T changes made in Process- 
work in the last few years. 

Many new methods have been 
evolved and great improvements 
in the mechanical and artistic part 
of the profession have taken place. 
Each year shows an advance over 
the preceding one, yet there is 
one improvement, and one of the 
greatest, that is not followed up 
as close as it should be. That is 
the improvement of the MAN. 
Thousands of dollars are spent for 
a machine that will do work a 
little better or quicker than could 
be done without it, but very little 
is done for the improvement of 
the BRAINS, on which so much 
depends. With the advantages 





3 — » 
5 yoo that are open to process workers 
now, much could be accomplished 
ARC BNGRAVIN FRICKIETON STUDIO ; ° gs se 
Co shat: in this line. Still, how few of the 
men one meets in the profession 
Dorotuy know as much about his work as 


he should? We will find 70 to 
80 per cent. of them working by “rule of thumb.” In spite of this 
many of them are turning out first-class work. What, then, thev say, is 
the use of their studying and learning more about their work ? Simpl\ 
this. It is the man who has the greatest knowledge regarding his business 
that can reach the highest place in his profession, and if a man can do 
fairly good work without extra training he would be able to do much 
better if he had more knowledge. Again, the man who goes by rule of 
thumb is all right as long as things go smoothly, but when trouble arises 
he has to ‘‘ guess” what the cause is and try this thing and that thing 
till he accidently overcomes it, and even then he often does not know what 
was the cause of the trouble. 
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With the opportunities of the present day, text books, technical 
schools, etc., it seems surprising that anyone would lack enough interest 
in their work to study up in their branch at least. As an example of 
lack of technical knowledge I give the following incident which happened 
some time ago. I was in a photo-engraving establishment and was 
watching an operator manipulate a negative. He said he had been in 
the business fifteen years. During our talk I asked him what he used 
a certain chemical for and what action it had. He said, ‘“‘ Oh, I always 
use it.’”?’ On closer questioning he said he didn’t know ‘‘ what” it did 
but he had been shown how to use it and had always done so. I have 
had the same experience over and over, and it goes to show how easy it 
is to get into a rut and stay there. It is this inclination to plug along 
in the same old way, rather than to bother to keep up with the newer 
and more modern methods, that keeps so many of the men from climbing 
higher up the ladder of success. 

This deficiency can never be overcome till there is some systematic 
effort made to improve the workmen or some incentive to greater 
knowledge among the men themselves. With a profession that needs 
the application of brains as much as photo-engraving or process work 
does, especially in some branches, it seems odd that so many learn only 
cnough to do a passable amount of work in a passable manner. Of 
course often one cannot blame the beginner, as the one teaching them is 
not always sufficiently educated along their line of work to be a proficient 
instructor. So many process workers will smile and shake their heads 
when anyone mentions ‘ theory’ and say ‘that’s all right for some 
things, but not in our work, what we want is practical men.’”’ Such 
assertions only display lack of knowledge, for theory is the gateway to 
knowledge in any profession. It is the fundamental basis for correct 
understanding of any profession also. If theory was not a most valuable 
asset of education all the colleges and schools would not teach it. What 
would a doctor, lawyer, engineer, electrician, or any professional man 
be with theory eliminated ? Why then should process work be different 
from the others ? It isn’t, but owing to the lack of educational facilities 
in the past, and the prejudice against technical education among the 
majority of the workmen, things reached a stage where onlv “ practical ”’ 
men were produced, and the greater part of the process workers to-day 
are no farther advanced than they were ten years ago. 

At present there is a trend toward technical education all along 
the line. During the last few years men are waking up to the fact that 
the man who knows the theory of his work makes a better and more 
practical man than the so-called purely practical man. Every man 
ought to know exactly ‘“‘ why ”’ he does a certain thing and “ what ”’ 
he does it for and *‘ what ’’ happens when he does it. What would we 
think of a doctor who guessed what was the matter with us and then 
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gave us some medicine because he saw another doctor give it to some 
one else ? 

If we look through the process establishments over the country we 
will find here and there a man who is young in the business, but who is 
working with and above men much older in experience. Why is this ? 
Because he has studied up on his work and taken advantage of 
technical education. He knows why a certain operation is carried out 
and what the effect will be. If trouble occurs he knows where to look 
for it and doesn’t have to guess at it. He knows what the silver does to 
the collodion. He understands the relation of the screen separation to 
the camera extension and stops; why the shadow dots are round, al- 
though made through a square opening in the screen; why we expose 
through a red filter to make the blue printing plate in trichromatic 
work ; why we put bichromate in copper enamel; why we do hundreds 
of things. It is this knowledge that shows the difference between a man 
of high talents and one of mediocre attainments. 

Let each and every one of us then strive to reach as high as possible 
in our chosen profession. We belong to one of the most important and 
far-reaching professions in the world and one that we should be proud 
of Years ago “a boy off the street” was good enough to bring in and 
start to learn process-work. Now times have changed and young men 
of brains and college educations and business experiences are entering 
the work and raising the standard, both as to knowledge and personnel. 
These are the ones we see passing the older, but ‘‘ stuck in a rut” men. 
Let us watch then, each of us, and keep up with the times ourselves, 
lest someone passes us. 
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OBTAINING SOLID BLACKS 
IN HALF-TONES. 


By JOHN WIDDOP. 


N making a screen negative of 
certain objects, such as a 
bicycle with fine spokes, which 

should appear in the print perfectly 
black and sharp, with other parts of 
the machine perfectly black, and 
the rest in nice tone work, it is too 
often the case that the spokes come 
out with a saw-like edge, caused by 
the screens, and the blacks are not 
as solid as they might be. There is 
one way which, if carefully done, 
renders the spokes perfectly sharp 
and the blacks perfectly black. 
First put register lines on copy, 
then take negative on a dry plate 
that will give clear glass after fixing. 
Ikxpose only long enough to get the 
blacks, develop, fix and dry, then 





B. Derragana & Co, 1M. St trace over all the spokes and the 
Lin phate parts that are wanted black, in a 
Wee: SEAN AnD awe waterproof ink, very carefully. This 


does not take long after a little 

practice. (Messrs. Penrose supply 
a waterproof ink). When the ink is dry bleach all the image away with 
ferricyanide and hypo till all the plate is clear glass except where the 
drawing ink is. Wet plates could be used for this and would be quicker 
than dry. When the plate is dry put it back in the camera and set it 
to the exact position it was before by the fine register lines, then put 
another plate behind it and make your exposure. Of course the slide 
will require a slight adjustment to allow for this arrangement. If properly 
carried out the result will be perfectly clear glass in the negative where 
blacks are required in the print. The register lines should be very fine 
on the copy to allow for fine adjustment of the negative afterwards in 
the camera, and they need to be ruled over very carefully with a water- 
proof ink before bleaching. 
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ONE-EXPOSURE CAMERAS. 


By OTTO PFENNINGER. 


g , 

\))) ee 8 (GB: UCOS DU HAURON, in 
yy ee N 1D his French patents 105,881 
| (15th Dec., 1874), and 

119,457 (24th July, 1877), which 
are embodicd in the English patent 
2973, of 22nd July, 1876, claims 
the priority for giving directions 
how to form a one-exposure camera 
in which reflectors are employed 
to divide the lightravs. The res- 
pective patent ‘Specifications are 
still sold at one franc in France 
and cightpence in England. The 
one-cxposure camera inventions of 
all other inventors are based on 
Ducos du Hauron’s first invention 
and a Court of Law would uphold 
the latter’s claims against all others, 
with the possible exceptions of 
Bennetto’s patent 28,920, Dec., 
1897, and possibly also the patents 
RT KS which introduce compensation for 

: SY = refraction defects. 

The first inventor described 

ARC ENGRAVING FRECAIETON STUDIO the camera as geometrically correct 
Co photo for the subtractive method, and the 
second inventor claimed the same 
camera in 1892 for the subtractive 
as well as for the additive method. 
All these cameras, if not compensated, are good and serviceable only when 
used as viewing instruments, and only if the original negatives were taken 
with an instrument having the same defective construction. I am 
predisposed to think that it was impossible with the above instruments 
to take three clean and clear negatives at one exposure, because good 
colour sensitizers were not known at that time, nor do the inventors 
seem to have taken account of the variation of light actinity of the 
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reflected and transmitted lightrays in their instruments and recourse 
was no doubt had to three separate exposures When the positives 
obtained from such three exposure negatives were inserted in the 
above instruments, then it was found that something was wrong ; 
but a clear explanation was in those early times not forthcoming, and 
it is my special purpose to demonstrate in the following lines, that it is 
possible for glass, optically flat and parallel, to introduce deformity into 
the picture, which is obtained by projecting a lightcone through 
such glass To illustrate this paradox I made a drawing in which 
the glass is taken much thicker than it would be necessary for use, in 
order to exaggerate the defect In the drawing the numbers represent 
the distances measured by the scales 





If a’, b', c’, d', is a glass inclined at an angle of 45 degrees and O 1s the 
optical centre, that is the lens in the box-like structure, the projected 
lightrays will, by the glass m, which obviously acts as a mirror, be thrown 
upwards toward T, the same lightrays will also be parted, so that part 
of the rays coming from O will also pass through that interposed glass 
and act at the back at B. This is the simplest form of a one-exposure 
camera and is the basis of Bennetto’s camera. The older forms of one- 
exposure cameras may be said to be made with two such one-reflector 
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boxes joined together therefore 1f I explain the optical light action 
of the one-mirror system all conclusions for a two-mirror system can 
easily be followed up the defect in that case being duplicated not 
compensated much less diminished 

In the larger drawing the two circle segmcnts show the three 
focal distances Fl Fl and RF at the same radius from the optical 
centre O and of the same length of 140 the spacing of the four lightravs 
in each section a6 or b-c or rs is 36 34 34 36 =f now we 
interpose a glass GL the lightrays in the lower dispersion markcd 45° wall 
correspond to the lightrays passing in the direction of the shading as 
shown 1n the box picture and the lightrays in the uppcr dispersion marked 
45°° will correspond to the lhghtrays passing across the same shading in 
the same box picture 

Through this interposition of glass the focus has been displaced 
from F1 to F2 and from FI’ to F2’ and the spacing of the four lightrays 
in the upper dispersion 1s now 37 32 31 30 or 130 1n all against the 
original 140 and the 140 1n the lower dispersion this difference of 10 1s 
one fifth of the glass thickness, and ts also the amount the picture 1s 
pressed together from top to bottom when refracted the back picture 
is therefore deformed or torshortened A deformed picture with two sides 
at 140 and two sides at 130 can never be of the same size as a reflected 
picture not deformed in which all sides are 140 

It 1s possible partly or wholly to compensate for this defect bv 
using wedge plate or by using plano-cylindro-convex or plano-cylindro- 
concave plate such compensating device 15 however 1f theoretically 
correct not applicable for every-day use and I think could only be used 
with fixed-focus cameras restricting the use of such cameras unduly 

Ihin glass covered with gelatine would give way more or less to 
the tension of the gelatine when dry forming a saucer-like plate and 
use could be made of such curved surfaces to disperse or concentrate 
the reflected lightrays The tension exercised by a gelatine surface 1s 
noticeable in a 12 by 12 plate having a thickness of § inch 

In all innocence of scientific conception an inventor has patented 
a’device of pressing a flat mirror slightly cylindrica] to correct the re- 
fraction defect and that proud inventor insists that all others dabbling 
in compensation are piching his brains There’s no doubt some aberration 
somewhere 

A better way of compensation 1s to interpose in the reflected light- 
cone a glass in the same direction with the same angle and having 
the same thickness asthe reflector but allowing free reflection from the 
mirror m or to interpose a similar glass at opposed angle in the direct 
hghtcone between mirror and bach focussing plane This latter 1s the 
better and more correct position and the beauty of 1t 1s you can use thick 
glass half-inch thick if youlike therefore nothing very delicate about it 
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Yet another way of compensation, a gyast self-compensation, is 
obtained when the reflector m is placed in such a way into the reflector- 
box that the refraction is equal on both sides of a’, which can be done. 
For that purpose the mirror would be placed, a’, g’, c’. p', and the action 
of the refraction is shown in F2’ which focus can be adjusted like F3’ 
when all rays are equal to the reflection, or the focus of reflection at RF 
could also be adjusted to the refracted focus at F2’, In an instrument 
constructed on these lines the focus-plane T would be placed sidewards 
on the box edge at 45 degrees to the two box sides. 

There being no grained screen plate used with a one-exposure camera 
the resulting negatives will obviously be grainless like any other ordinary 
negative and such negative-colour-records are amenable to be enlarged 
in the usual way, an indisputable advantage over all colour plates, 
which have a demi-additive basis and separate colour points, and no 
homogeneous colour graduations. 
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SHOWING 
HALF-TONE PHENOMENA 
WITH THE LANTERN. 


By N S. AMSTUTZ, 
Research Engineer, Valparaiso, Ind., U.S.A, 


HI change from the continuous 
T tones of an ordinary photograph 
to discontinuous ones, such as 
are found in half-tones, is difficult for 
the average person to understand. In 
fact there arc many persons who, though 
proprietors of process establishments, 
do not understand how this change is 
effected. There is a vague idea that a 
ruled screen is placed in front of the 
camera and in one way or the other 
half-tone dots are formed. 

It is quite possible to simulate the 
screen action by means of a projection 
lantern, so that many persons (if not too 
Hirt & Co kh F Brsuop, photo far away) Can see changes from con- 
tinuous tones to apparent isolated dot 
formations taking place, while the features 
of the image are retained. 

The demonstration is not an exact counterpart, in all technical 
details of the entire metamorphosis that ensues when an ordinary half- 
tone negative is being made, but it is sufficiently near to serve as an 
interesting phenomenon. 

A coarse screen must be used, about sixty-five lines per inch, and it 
must be placed in a peculiar relation to the subject —an ordinary lantern 
slide—which has rather large compositional details Both amateurs 
and professionals will be pleased with the surprising manifestation, for 
it shows some interesting transitions in dot formations and groupings as 
the lantern lens is racked to different positions. In this short article no 
attempt can be made to describe the mathematical relations, other 
than to give the data as this existed in a demonstration of which thisisa 
memorandum. 
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A tungsten 100 watt lamp was used, with the filament strands 
standing vertical and its centre 6} inches from the image plane of the 
lantern slide. Between this image and the lens, in contact with the 
slide, a 65-line Levy screen, having a ratio of 1°1, was placed. The 
distance from the image plane to the centre of the screen-line plane was 
approximately 3, inch. From the screen plane to the lens centre 
was 7 inches and 46 inches beyond the lens the enlarged image was 
formed, A 65-line screen represents a pitch of 0°0154 inch; this, as 
projected, became 0:0625 inch, showing an enlargement of approximately 
four diameters. The screen used was 0:2185 inch thick, made up of two 
plates, the thinner being 0°0745 and the heavier 0°144 inch thick. In 
the demonstration the thicker side was placed next the lantern slide 
which was 0:098 inch thick. One-half of this (0°049) added to 0°144 
inch gives the distance the screen was away from the image—0'189 
inch, practically ,', inch (0°1875). 

An interesting peculiarity of the phenomenon his in the change 
of screen “ texture’? produced on the projected image through a slight 
change in position of the lens. .As the lens was moved toward the lantern 
slide to approach a focus, a black dot was seen in the high-lights of about 
0-024 inch across, apparently square (the screen opening itself is 0:0077 
inch) and the image was just coming into focus. A movement of 7, 
inch nearer the slide brought a sharper image and changed the black 
dots to white ones with grey lines between them. Moving the lens 
aig Inch nearer produced the sharpest focus of the image and formed a 
third grey line running vertically, the others being disposed at 45 degrees 
to the horizontal and 90 degrees to cach other, as in the screen, but the 
white dots and the grey lines were not so distinct as in the previous setting. 

There does not seem to be any gradation in the size of dots from 
the shadows to the high-lights. The black dots roughly simulated a 
half-tone print, while the white dots approximated the negative values 
of the screen phenomena registered on the sensitive plate. The slide 
and screen were clamped against the lantern directly in front of a pair 
of 5} inch condensers. The lens used was one made for projection 
work, being a separated doublet of 3} inch centres, having a 2-inch 
clear opening and an equivalent focal length of 6 1/2 inches. 

If the half-tone screen was removed when the projected image was 
sharpest the focus was entirely destroyed, requiring a lens movement 
towards the lantern slide of y'; inch to restore it. 
| This phenomenon seems to have within itself a possibilitv of use in 
half-tone researches that may suggest to others modifications lending 
themselves to greater exactitude. At any event these demonstrations, 
whatever their technical value, are a great help in showing the nuclear 
dot relation, as well as the screen effect of half-tones, to many persons 
at the same time, 
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ON FADED PHOTOGRAPHS. 


By S K. LAWTON, Jaffna, Ceylon. 
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AN O1rp Ovk, Bravoatr Park 


HAVE before me a photo- 
graph of a Catholic Father 
who died twenty-five 

years ago, the founder of the 
great Roman Catholic College 
in Jaffna, whose present rector, 
through over-confidence in my 
abilities, sent it to me to make 
a half-tone block from, for the 
College Magazine. It is a 
silver albumen carte, with faint 
indications of the deepest 
shades, and entire absence of 
all the other parts of the 
original image. The print, 
when first prepared, consisted 
of silver in combination with 
halogen chlorine, albumen and 
the super-imposed gold. Some 
chemical action, induced by 
insufficient toning, hasty fixing 
and short washing, made the 
picture to vanish — slowly. 
Whatever the effect on the 
other components, the metallic 
silver in some form or other 
is still imbedded in the paper 
support, for being stable it 
cannot evaporate or exhale 
out. How to reconvert this 
silver into a visible compound 


was the problem that confronted me. Some old faded silver prints were 
cut into strips and bleached in bichloride of mercury and washed. A 
few of these, after exposure to light, were subjected to different developers 
and others blackened in cyanide of silver. The result was a change in 
the tone with no revelation of additional details. There are in existence 
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numerous family portraits, the possessors of which will pay handsome 
prices if only they can be restored to their original depth and brightness 
and enlarged This is not impossible of attamment, for the orginal 
metallic silver, being fully retained in the paper can be reconverted into a 
sensitive compound and developed or some way devised, such as by 
forming electro deposits of silver or gold 

When bromide papers were put on thc market, about twenty-three 
vears ago, 1 made trials of them and possess several carly specimens 
Some are discoloured in the whites through hasty fixing, but they retain 
the original depth and detail in enlargement of the famous Sage 
Vivekananda, placed in the local Hindu College hall about sixteen years 
ago, 1s absolutely as bright and clear now as on the day it was finished 
An enlargement made about six years ago 15 now visibly faded the 
retouching marks standing out too prominently from the developed 
image Ihedifferences inthe paper and treatment of these were—the old 
paper was of a rough surface and the silver bromide emulsion apparently 
contained a very small quantity of gelatine It was developed in a 
mixture of oxalate of potash and protosulphate of iron, and carefully 
hxed and washed The recent enlargement was on a paper which con- 
tained more gelatine, intended perhaps to retain the image on the surface 
and thus give more brilliancy, and the development was by mctol-hydro- 
quinone The fading apparently was due to the retention of 
moisture in our damp atmosphere by the larger quantity of gelatine in 
recent papers As regards the different developers, the 1ron may have 
produced a more permanent image, but this does not seem very probable 
This matter deserves the careful attention of manufacturers, for when 
bromides are supplied to the public with the understanding that they are 
permanent, they must be absolutely so 


Since forwarding the above by the last mail, complaint comes from 
a public institution that the framed enlargement shows whitening of the 
image graduating from the top The old enlargements of many years’ 
standing were not pasted on card-board, but simply inserted 1n cut-out 
mounts ‘the more recent pictures were well coated with starch paste 
and fixed to cards The probable causc of the fading should be that the 
starch paste had attracted moisture from the air and set up decomposition 
of the bromide of silver image Some bromides have shown the strokes 
of the mounting brush, where the paste was thickest The remedy 1s 
not to mount enlargements with starch paste but use india-rubber 
solution or resort to some of the dry mounting systems or they can be 
inserted without mounting in cut-out mounts 





KNOW THE COST. 


By GEO. H BENEDICT, Chicago. 


photo-engravers is ignorance 

of the cost of the individual 
job or plate, and a selling price that 
has absolutely no relation to indi- 
vidual or average cost of plates of 
varying sizes or qualities 

To sell an article at a certain 
profit without knowing the exact 
cost is an impossibility. 

The object of this article 15 to 
convince the photo-engraver who 
does not know the cost of any 
plate he has ever made, that it will 
be surprisingly easy to know the 
cost of every plate he will ever make 

The immediate result of a cost 
svstem in every photo-cngraving 
plant will prove to the owner of that 
plant that he is_ positively losing 
money on more than one-half the 
plates he makes 

The crymg need of photo- 
engraving 15 a standard of value 
based on cost That there will ever 
be a universal standard will depend on hew general cost knowledge may 
become Evidently the long road to improvement must be along the 
line of education and since a knowledge of cost 1s the pnme necessity, 
the thing most needed by the photo-cngraving craft 1s a cost system so 
easy to operate that 1t will be generally adopted. In line with this thought 
I offer the following as a suggestion for a ‘ ready-for-use ’’ cost system. 

In considering a cost system the frst fundamental fact to get 
firmly in mind is ths In every manufacturing business the chargeable 
labour and material must carry the burden of every other expense and 
make the proft 

The second necessary fact is—either find the proportion of the 
labour cost to the total expense—or-—take the experience of other 
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photo-engravers as a basis for your calculations. Assuming that you will 
do the latter, accept this—your manufacturing pay-roll is one-half of 5 our 
total expense, and when the non-chargeable and idle time is considered, 
the chargeable labour must be charged at more than double the cost 
The following table based on double the wage, with an allowance of 
15 per cent. for idle time, 1s correct for any amount from $10 to $50 
per week of 48 hours, and for each five minutes of time up to hve hours. 
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The third essential fact to satisfy yourself about is the cost of material, 
and here again you can begin by tahing the experience of others. Then 
accept this—The cost of material for copper half-tones is three cents per 
square inch, and for zinc line plates two cents per square inch. 

As you buy copper and zinc by the pound or sheet and wood by 
the square foot you will do some quick figuring and conclude these 
figures are entirely too high, but—do you know that you do not sell 
more than two-thirds of the copper, zinc and wood you buy ? .\lso do 
you know that all the chemicals, paper, ink, etc., that you use in a year 
cost more than the metal you use ? An investigation will verify this 
statement and you will conclude these figures are not unreasonable. 

Having accepted the hour cost of the chargeable labour and the 
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square inch cost of material vou are ready to install this ready-made 
cost system. You will need a blank to go with each job so that every 
operation will be accounted for. 


COST RECORD 


ORDER NO . SUBJECT. __ 


COM'L PHOTO | wm jwme | s | ¢ | ENGRAVING DEPT [vm [ww | s | 4 | 


Negatives Halltone Negatives Commercial Photo 
Prints Line Negatives Art Department 
ART DEPARTMENT Eee inane] Strpper Engrave, Dey artmert 
Retouching - 
i . _ Sq in Copper ¢ 3 
Sketch 2 =< 
_ 7 Sq In Zinc (24 
Wash Drawing | Sao art 
wat es ae Ls Elactros 
Line Drawing 
fee Express or Cartare 
_Painting — 
re Other Charges 
Tint_Laying = 


Send a cost ticket similar to the above along with each job and 
insist that each man must put down his time as accurately as possible. 
The chargeable labour is every labour item on the blank. Where two 
or more objects are photographed, stripped and printed or flat-etched 
at one operation, the time may be divided proportional to size. 

No time charge for less than {ive minutes should be made. It will 
take many of these little excess charges to make up for the non-charge- 
able labour and the idle time. 

If the men will put down their time an errand boy can figure the cost. 

Understand—-this is not an argument in favour of this arbitrary 
system as the last word on cost finding. The object 1s merely to create 
the cost habit and a desire for a thoroughly scientific system that will 
show the exact expense of cach part of the work and point out all the 
leaks in your business. 

If you will put this simple system in operation and continue it for 
one month it will disclose the following facts : — 

A square inch rate cannot possibly have any relation to the 
cost of half-tones or zinc-etchings. 

The cost of minimum plates is about three times greater per 
square inch than for plates of over 70 square inchs. 

Plates of equal size will vary from 50 to 100 per cent. in cost. 

The high cost of zinc-etchings is frequently greater than the 
low cost of square half-tones. 
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It will prove to you that more than half the plates you make 
are minimums that are sold at a loss. 

still more important, it will more than pay for itself in the 
charges for extra work that you ordinarily overlook. 

At the end of the month you can check up and find whether the 
system gives the cost too high or too low. In a busy month it will be 
too high—in a slack month too low, and the average for several months 
should be had before the hour cost should be revised. 

In conclusion remember this—the motive of all business is profit. 
The demand in all lines of business is for reliable scientific methods, 
efficiency in management and knowledge of cost. You may have the 
best methods and able management—but—if you do not know and 
will not learn the cost you are only a photo-engraver and far short of 
being a good business man. 

The prevailing ignorance of the cost of the photo-engraver's product 
warrants the publication of the following -— 

(With apologies to Kipling ) 
FOOL there was and he made his prayer — 
A (Even as you and 1) 
To the Supplyman and the Customae:— 
(We call them the men who do not care), 
But the fool calls them his friends for fair 
(Even as you and 1) 
Oh, the years we waste and the tears we waste, 
And the work of our hcad and hand 
Bélong to the people who do not care 
(And now we know they couldn't know) 
What WE couldn't understand 
A fool there was and his goods he spent— 
(Even as you and I ) 
Hope and faith and a sure intent 
(And 1t wasn’t the least what the custome: meant), 
But a fool must follow his natural bent 
(Even as you and 1) 
Oh, the toil we lost not knowing the COST - 
And the excellent things we planned 
Belong to the men who do not care 
(And now we know they couldn't know) 
The thing WE couldn’t understand 
The fool was stripped to his toolish hide— 
(Even as you and [) 
Which the friends might have seen 
when they threw him aside 
(But it isn’t on record they cared a d 
For a fool like him lived, after he dicd— 
(Even as you and 1) 
And 1t isn’t the shame—and it isn’t the blame 
That stings like a white-hot brand— 
It’s coming to know what we didn’t know 
(Seeing at last the COST of the goods), 
We are beginning to understand, 
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COLOUR REFLECTION. 


By S G YERBURY 


HIE complete represc ntation 
of nature on paper 1s the 


aim of natural colour 
photography The same inter- 
play of light and shade and 
colour even thc suggestion of the 
solidity of the third dimension, 
as seen on the focussing screen, 
that—nothing less—is “ It” 

The failure to make any 
material progress lately in the 
scarch for a means toward this 
end should induce us to examine 
more closely the comparative 
success of natural colour by 
transmitted light For it may 
be doubted whether the real 
beauty of some of the auto- 
chromes shown this year 1s due 
solely to the fact that they are 
transmitted light There is an 
essential difference in the mechan- 
ism of an autochrome and a 
colour print In the autochrome 
the colours are evenly mixed, in 
THE HALF Tone FN RAVING R_ Braip the other, the colours are com- 
ee pee pletely separated and super- 

A Hichtanp CourtTsuHil imposed In nature, colour 

reficction 15 carried to a point of 

sub-division baffling all imitation, but the autochrome follows the same 

plan and 1s therefore an imitation of nature rough and coarse certainly 
—but real 

The super-imposition of three complete images on paper fails, because, 
though much finer, 1t 1s only an imitation of this imitation 

Supposing we could take a piece of paper of the highest reflecting 
power and suspend over it in the form of a fine dust, the three primary 
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colours, and, by some kindly necromancer’s aid, each atom sought its 
proper place on the paper as the three colour negatives directed , this 
would be a fair imitation of nature and would give us natural representa- 
tion by reflection at second-hand 

The super-imposition method must be wrong, because it gives a 
different reflective power of the paper through cach image images which 
have been abstracted from Nature at the same reflective power 

The process suggested 15 likely to remain some time in the held of 
pure imagination, though some quiet worker, 

‘‘Miser of syllable and sound but in all else 
Lavish as Midas of his coinage 

may be about to spring a surprise on us 

Meanwhile the improvements in machine intaglio processes, where 
there 15 no visiblc grain or dot suggests that 1t might be possible by some 
such means to blend the images together There 15 also a vanety of 
mediums in which bichromate or other sensitizers will fix an image and 
by powdered gum plates 1t may be possible to build up a complete colour 
image little by little or even by the additive method from an even 
mosaic of the three colours by damp plates to abstract the colours till a 
complete image 15 Ic ft 

\fter much experince of super-rmposition by various processes I 
am convinced it 15 along this other line we will advance Our colour 
prints are pretty pictures—nothing more and the faint praise they are 
damned with, 1s thoroughly deserved Few realize how infinitely superior 
and how really beautiful our prints will be when our practical methods 
have caught up even to the amount of theory we at present know 

We can afford to smile at those hmited minds who doubt if thcre 
IS any} money in it or worse still want to know ‘ how much a thousand 
they will run at —s the: producers of such things will rank as craftsmen 
second onlv to the creative artist Apart from the commercial aspect 
the craft have a tradition to maintain We are officers of the guard of 
Eye-gate the finest gate of all the five, because we have done so well 
more 1s expected of us Inside the city are the lives of men and wc must 
not fail, but sooner or later pass into 1ts mystic streets this real addition 
to the Jov of Life 
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HIGH SPEED 


9 ROTARY INTAGLIO PRINTING. 


M 


By T. THORNE BAKER, F.CS, AMIEE, 


RF is today a very wide held for rapid printing of 
all kinds and partuularly for the printing at high 
speed of photo mechanical reproductions _ Illustrated 
newspapcrs in which photographs are reproduced, are 
turned out at a rate of sometimes as high as 24 000 
copies per hour or nearly seven copies per second, and 
with all the progress in photo-mechanical technique 
Which las taken place during the last few vears the quality of the prints 
as they finally appear leaves much to be desired remarkable even as it 1s 

\ grcat deal of experrmental work has been going on recently in 
rotar\ photogravurc printing at a lugh speed and reproductiuns of photo- 
graphs with an intaglio screen can be turned out with certainty at the 
rate of 12000 yards per hour the results being then very far ahead 
of invthing so far obtained under similar conditions by the ordinary 
half tone methods 

Rotary photogravure 1s nothing new it has been worked commer- 
cClally for many years but rotary photog1a\ure at such a speed as that 
above indicated on the cheapest of common printing papers 1s a remarh- 
able advance and may be said to have commenced in earnest on commer- 
dal lincs in Germany last ycar The most interesting feature of the 
modern process first installed by the Hamburger Fremdenblatt and the 
Liankjurten Zedtung is that the whole diffcrence between it and ordinary 
intaglio printing consists in details of construction It 15 not anew inven- 
tion it 1s a number of detail inventions applied to an existing process 
Ihe writcr has had the opportunity during the last two years to watch its 
progress in Germany and latterly in this countrv and has scen newspaper 
machines run at the rate of 12000 revolutions per hour Several firms 
are now turning their attention to the proccss and all that 1s required to 
render a system perfect for English newspapers 1s a means or process 
enabling one to rapidly change the etched photographs for different 
editions of any one day’s paper 

\ conspicuous feature of the modern illustrated newspaper 1s its 
insertion of late pictures just as an ordinary newspaper publishes stop 
press news Now if there are twenty small pictures on a double or four- 
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fold page of the paper, which is impressed at one revolution of the printing 
cylinder, the latter is engraved with those twenty etchings occupying its 
total surface. Suppose then that an important picture arrives at the 
last minute and is to be substituted for one of the twenty. At the present 
time the whole cylinder would have to be ground down to renew the entire 
surface, and the entire printing and etching carried out anew. This is 
a comparatively small matter where one block is made, then a matrix, 
and fresh stereotypes run off for each rotary machine in use. But in 
intaglio printing each cylinder must be engraved separately for each 
machine—there is no stereotyping—and an immense amount of labour 
would be involved. This is the one primary obstacle to its adoption for 
newspaper work, but curiously enough it is a problem to which the various 
inventors have devoted but little attention so far. 

Picking out the best of all the details so far evolved, we find the very 
high speed process roughly as follows. The machine comprises a copper 
sleeve attached to a drum, on which the engravings are etched. Above 
this drum is a stéel roller faced with a thick laver of rubber, and above 
this again is a heavy roller which presses the rubber roller tightly against 
the copper cylinder. The cylinder revolves with its lower portion dipping 
into a trough of ink—usually aniline dye dissolved in a solution consisting 
largely of xylol and therefore extremely evaporative. The paper passes 
between the copper cylinder and the rubber roller, the latter forcing it 
against the ink, which is taken up by the etching. 

The superfluous Ink is removed before impression by means of a knife 
or ‘‘ doctor,’’ consisting of a flexible steel strip moved laterally slowly, 
backwards and forwards, at the side of the machine so as to keep its 
scraping surfacc dead true ; it is continuously reground, and in one system 
is kept true by having a curved face and a to-and-fro motion imparted to 
it on the arc of a circle, so as to keep this face true tothe cylinder. The 
means of obtaining the right pressure between the etched cylinder and the 
rubber roller are of great importance, and have now been worked out to 
anicety. The printed paper passes over heating surfaces or steam-heated 
drums to prevent set off and may then be passed into a second part of the 
machine and printed on the opposite side. 

These new systems, giving results at high speed on inferior paper 
equal to photogravures of quite good quality, are destined to play an 
important rdle in the photo-mechanical work of the future. 
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CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATIONS OF METAL WARE. 
Metallic Inks by Shackell, Edwards & Co, Lid. 


METALLIC PRINTING. 


By W. ILSTON COX. 





THe Lucas ENGRAVING W.T. GRren, 
Co, Ltp photo. 


A Happy URCHIN 


CONSIDERABLE im- 
A petus has been given 
to the printing of 
bronze inks, and gold ink in 
particular, by the Home Office 
restrictions on bronzing, which, 
of course, includes the process 
of dusting metallic powders on 
to paper. 

This change in_ business 
has brought with it many 
problems, both for printer and 
inkmaker, and while some of 
these have been successfully 
solved there are others which 
still require solution. 

The bronze which is used 
in making gold ink is mainly 
composed of copper with an 
admixture of zinc, which 
metals are blended as an alloy, 
beaten into flakes and ulti- 
mately reduced to a fine 
powder. 

It will be quite apparent 
to any prospective printer of 
gold ink that the metal dust 


which takes the place of the colour in an ordinary printing ink will be 
several times heavier than any lake pigment which might be incorporated 


in a normal printing medium. 


Herein lies one of the chief difficulties. If the vehicle is made suth- 
ciently stout to maintain the metal in suspension it will be too stiff to 
print properly, but if on the other hand the good printing properties of 
the medium are made the first consideration, then the metal will tend to 


settle in the duct. 
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The latter, however, 1s the lesser of the two evils and it therefore 
becomes necessary for the operator to frequently stir the ink, so that 
the correct proportions of gold and medium may not vary as 1t 1s dis- 
tributed on to the forme 

Another difficulty which 1s not easily disposed of 1s due to the fact 
that there 1s nothing in the nature of a soluble dye in the composition 
of a gold bronze This being so it will be seen that a medium which 
mav sinh into the coating of the paper will not carry with it any colour 
or in other words the bronze will always be on the surface, thus neces- 
sitating the use of a vehicle which will hold it there and when dry, pre- 
clude the possibility of any appreciable quantity being rubbed off 

In common with some other makers Messrs Shackell, Edwards 
and Co, Ltd, have of late considerably improved the working properties 
of bronzeinks, and as at the same time printers have become more accus- 
tomed to printing with them fewer remarks are heard on the difficulties 
of working 

The inset facing this article has been designed to show that bronze 
inks mav be used for catalogue work in the illustration of metal wares 
This has not often been done and for onc reason, because half-tone blocks 
giving the outline of the subject will not give a very clear definition 
when printed on a bronzed surface This drawback may be overcome 
to some eatent by the use of linc blocks as shown 1n the illustration 

It may be urged that ilustiations of this type are inclined to appear 
a little flat, but the use of a metallic ink for many purposes 1sso much 
more realistic than any combination of two-colour pigment inks that it 
1s not surprising to find that a number of advertisers are asking for 1t 

“Seven Golden Rules”? have been published for the guidance of 
the less experienced bronze printers, and in case any reader may be one 
of them I append the hst for his information 

Coated or similar absorbent papers are the best to use 
Ink must be well stirred immediately before using 
Nothing must be added to the ink 
Ink should not be put in the duct until the machine 15 otherwise 
ready to start printing 
. Rollers should be adjusted so that they roll hghtly over the 
forme 
Only carry sufficient ink to cover the forme, otherwise the fine 
work will get filled up 
. Machine should be washed up when stopping for dinner-hour, etc 


~J fo?) on & GO bho — 
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AUTOMATIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 


By CHAS. GRAVIER. 


THE IRISH PHOIO Exviis & Wal ER, 
F NGRAVING Co photo 


Miss Matipri ANDREWS 





N last vear’s Annual I pointed out 
how [| had been led to consider 
the automatic method of photo- 

graphy as the most certain for always 
obtaining a useful negative. I am 
now going to describe the definite 
method which repeats systematically 
the order of the same, and this will 
enable the ideal of photography to be 
attained , v¢2., the possibility of obtain- 
ing m the apparatus a negative 
spontancousl, and rapidly without 
an\ further manipulation than a sub- 
sequent washing 


Risum) oF THE ME1HOD, 


This very simple method, even in 
its complete form, 1s based on a pre- 
liminary trial by the operator of the 
products (the sensitive surface and 
developer), as well as of the shutter 
which determines the time of ex- 
posure, 

These trials can be made in a few 
minutes, as We shall show, without any 
special knowledge ; they only have to 
be made once by testing the shutter, 
when buying the camera, and by 


adopting a chosen brand of sensitive plate and developer. 
I have taken as a developer Adurol Hauff, but any other will do, 
provided it satisfies the special condition .A, dealt with below, 
Result: considerable economy in the products used and the certainty 


of obtaining good negatives. 


A. TRIAL OF THE PRODUCIS. This can be done simultancously. 
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The test 15 based on an irrefutable fact, wz that a developer must 
not fog (during the time necessary for development) a sensitive surface which 
has not been exposed to light 

Example In the Adurol solution 1s placed a small piece of the 
sensitive plate which has not been exposed to hght, and after five 
minutes -the time indicated for this developer—it should not show 
any fog when viewed by transmitted daylight This confirms also, 
after development of the image, that only reflections of the subyect 
transmitted through the apparatus will blacken the plate 

B TRIAL OF THE SHUTTER Example 1 Focus the apparatus on 
a building directly lighted by the sun The lens has been stopped down 
to F/45 and the exposure 1s made with the cap for ] second 1n the summer 
and | second in the winter 2 Without disturbing the apparatus, and 
making use of the same direct illumination of the sun, the lens 1s stopped 
down to F/11 3 and the shutter to be tested 1s set to a speed proportional 
to the increased size of this diaphragm viz 41, second (another platc of 
the same kind as before having been placed in the same dark slide) 
The exposure having becn made the two plates are developed simul- 
tancously in the Adurol solution for five minutes 

If the shutter 1s well regulated, the two negatives will be identical 
as to density and as to tone, since the exposure of the two plates has 
remained proportionately the same 

It will be thus seen that the plate, the developer and the speed of the 
shutter can be tested together in less than ten minutes 

For snapshots I favour the use of one speed of J,th of a second as 
is done with cinematograph apparatus , and with backed plates I obtain 
a latitude of twenty times the exposure time I always use large dia- 
aaa F/8, F/5, F/6, F/4, which are larger than diaphragm F/11 

ut the speed remains the same as for the latter (th of a second) 

Naturally, if the diaphragm be enlarged without the specd bcing 
increased, and the hghting of the subject remaining the same, the picture 
on the negative will be darker, with twenty times the exposure with 
diaphragm F/11 the halo of diffusion also occurs and the negative 15 
almost opaque ‘That necessitates a longer exposure for the print (from 
80 to 100 that of a negative taken with F/11), but 1f the clear parts of 
the subject are not veiled over the print is excellent Therefore to 
obtain a perfect negative, with a great latitude in the time of exposure 
an orthochromatic or anti-halo plate should be employed 

A backed plate ensures great clearness, further, when the plate 1s 
dyed, as for instance with the Hydra plate, the clearness becomes deal, 
as the halation due to lateral diffusion 1s then avoided as well as the 
halation due to reflection This 1s what constitutes the value of the 
Hydra plate 

In order to do away with the dark room I have invented a portable 
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developing apparatus which can be carried in the pocket. It avoids 
contact with the solutions which soil the hands and the dark room, the 
latter also very often having a very sickening odour. With my apparatus 
the operation of development, as well as the changing of plates, is done 
in broad daylight. 

For taking a snapshot the rapiditv of the subject is first taken into 
account ; if it is not more than suits 7th of a second I use the diaphragm 
F/11 (it is necessary to use a sensitive plate which gives a very full image 
of the subject at a speed of 2th of a second with this diaphragm on a 
subject lighted directly by the sun). If the subject is in the shade, but 
well-lighted by a clear sky, the speed will only be !th of a second with 
the same diaphragm F/11. Lastly, if the image, on account of bad 
light, is almost invisible in the details with F/16 the time of exposure 
will be 2 of a second with diaphragm F/11. When using a larger dia- 
phragm for the three above-mentioned exposures, it 1s necessary that 
the speed should be greater in proportion, for the normal exposure 
on the plate having to remain the samc, whatever be the diaphragm 
or the speed, this being one of the logical principles of the method. 

For further details reference should be made to my pamphlet ‘‘ La 
Méthode Photographique Opératoire,” price 7d, which can be obtained 
from me at my address, 17, Rue des Moines, Paris. It is, of course, in 
French, but I hope that shortly an English translation may be published. 





Lonpon & PROVINCIAL KENNETH F. BIsHop, 
RepropucTion Co, Ltp. photo. 


WasHING Day 
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COLOUR PRINTING EQUIPMENT. 


A COMPARISON. 


By J. HODGSON HUNTER, 


6\6) ‘N a previous issue of the “ Annual” I treated with 
\ practical threc-colour printing from the point of view 
of one class of machine. 

It is my intention in this article to compare some 
of the mechanical features in cylinder presses now 
usually used for this class of work, points which are 
frequently overlooked in the laying down of a plant. 

In the carly days of three-colour work (say fifteen years ago) it was 
generally thought that the slow heavy platens were the only suitable 
machines, hut in recent years there has been a great improvement, both in 
machines and operators; impelled, no doubt, by the increased demand 
and the race for greater production without loss in quality. Much fine 
work is produced to-day on platen presses, perhaps not in such large 
quantities, but just as economically as on cylinder machines, owing to 
the running and maimtenance costs being much) less. 

Colour-work has been attempted by printing two, three and even 
four colours at once, by using the usual two-colour machines, by connect- 
ing up several machines and by specially built machines, but in my 
opinion, the work is decidedly inferior to printing each colour separately. 
I will therefore confine these remarks to a comparison of the different 
motions of the Wharfedale, two-revolution and the top-fced stop-cvlinder 
presscs. 





BED MOTION. 

This is the chief difference in the machines mentioned. In the case 
of the two-revolution the bed is usually actuated by a rack and pinion, 
which lends itself to speed, the travel being the same from end to end. 
The crank action of the Wharfedale and stop-cvlinder gives an increased 
speed of travel in the centre and a dead point at each end. This dead 
point is used to engage and release the cylinder, which is stopped bv 
means of a brake, then pushed to a definite point at which it takes the 
next sheet. 

In the two-revolution movement the cylinder is driven independent 
of the bed and is always revolving, one revolution printing the sheet 
and the next flying or delivering it (hence the name Two-Kevolution) 
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so that the difference arising out of the different bed motions 1s speed, 
against stoppage of the cylinder but the matter goes further and ne- 
cessitates a difference in the ‘“‘ take’ and delivery of the sheet 


FEEDING. 

The take of the sheet in the two-revolution 1s the one disadvantage 
in an otherwise perfect machine The sheet 1s laid to gauges which are 
lifted clear to allow the grippers to close upon it while the cylinder 1s 
revolving there is therefore a fraction of time at which the sheet 15 “‘free’’ 
— neither held by the gnppers nor the gauges this necessitates very fine 
adjustment to reduce this freedom tothe minmum__—~‘Variation in running 
may also cause a variation in the take seriously affecting register 

In the case of the later patterns of stop-cylinder both Wharfedale 
and top-feed the shect 1s fed to gauges which hold the sheet until the 
grippers have closed upon it There are, I regret to say, some machines 
of the Wharfedale type on the market at the present time on which the 
gauges fall away on the rising of the fecd-board before the grippers have 
taken the sheet such machines are surely not intended for fine register 
work 

In the case of the Wharfedale there 1s a further disadvantage, not 
met with in the two-revolution o1 the top-feed stop-cylinder The sheet 
1s fed into the grippers face down and trouble 1s caused through the soft 
ink of the previous printing being drawn across the sharp edge of the 
feedboard this 1s difhcult to overcome 1f the work does not contain gutters 
or decent margins 

SHFET DELIVER} 

In this the two-rev olution machine has the advantage [he sheet 
iS delivercdl face up at a reasonable height from the floor and does not 
require runners or anything whatever on the printed side of the sheet 
In some of the latest designs of Wharfedale a face-up delivery 1s fitted, 
but it cannot be considered as perfect as the two-revolution, of which 
the grip edge 1s alwavs delivered at the end of the machine, whereas, in 
the Wharfedale it 15 at the further side of the delivery board This 1s 
not so convenient 1n the case of small or narrow sheets In the top-feed 
stop-cvlinder delivery it 1s necessary to have at least two gutters in which 
to place the runners upon which the delivery depends, as the cvlinder 
does not follow the sheet round, as it does in the two-revolution 


AcCLSS fO FHF FORME 
In this point the two-revolution and top-feed are equal, both more 
convenient than the Wharfedale 
INKING 
The three types of machine are practically equal regarding inking 
or rolling the forme The makers adopting the pyramid inkers have 
the advantage, owing to all four inking rollers bemg 1n connection—-this 
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ensures the first roller, which gets more revolutions on the ink table, 
imparting some of the ink to the fourth, or roller nearest the cylinder. 

To sum up we find in the two-revolution a machine capable of a 
good turn of speed with a perfect delivery and easy access to the forme. 

In the top-feed stop-cylinder we have a better mechanical condition 
existing in feeding and register, with a face-up delivery, easy access to 
the forme, but not quite such a good turn of speed as the two-revolution. 

In the most up-to-date Wharfedale we have the means of obtaining 
perfect register, with the disadvantage of the face-down feed and not 
such easy access to the forme, but the further advantage in ease of altera- 
tion for different sized jobs, which has earned for this type of machine 
the title of the all-round machine. 

In conclusion I should say that it is necessary to have a variety of 
machines in one’s equipment, unless it is only intended to do one class 

of work, in which case | hope my remarks will help you to choose just that 

machine most suited to the special work. 

If this article catches the eye of machine makers perhaps it may 
spur them on to further effort and result in the evolution of the Perfect 
Machine. 
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STANDARDIZING THE 
ORIGINAL. 


By SUKUMAR RAY, B Sc. 


ey V4 
Swi (Y’ all the troubles that beset 
‘Apia@ 3 the path of the unwary 

| half-tone worker, there 
are none more disconcerting than 
the pitfalls sprung upon him by 
the perversity of originals. More 
often than not, it is in negotiating 
the uncharted regions of “ tricky ” 
originals that the operator comes 
to grief. Attempts have been 
f7 made at various times, and in 
"yi __- various forms, to systematize and 
simplify the various optical fac- 
tors, a proper correlation of which 
is necessary for the production of 
a successful half-tone negative. 
But the complaint usually is that 
these do not touch the real difh- 
culty of the problem, for, it is said, 
though they may offer valuable 
Co= se Woe et Kr. guidance for the treatment of a 





~ TKS, more or less fictitious ‘‘ average” 

ee cats subject, the operator is still 
HE Havt-Tonge ENGRAVING R Brat, ‘ 

Co, Lrp stints, dependent to such an extent on 


the vagaries of his originals, that 

THE GLEANER he may as well cease to trouble 

himself about “ principles” and 

‘exact’ methods, and fall back upon that excellent thing—the 

“ operator’s judgment.” | Now judgment is no doubt a very desirable 

and necessary commodity, for it represents the well-assimilated experience 

of the past; but it surely has nothing to lose by being supplied with 

some definite data for its guidance. In this article I propose to make a 

few suggestions for rendering some “‘ delightful uncertainties” of half-tone 
work a little less delightful. 
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It is surprising how easily the eve can be misled as to the photo- 
graphic values of a subject, not only by differences of colour and tone, 
but also by slight variations in the relative distribution of lights and 
shades. It has been suggested somewhere that a process studio should 
provide itself with a comprehensive and classified portfolio of typical 
originals—so that, when the operator is in doubt about any particular 
copy, he has simply to dip into the collection and consult the records 
entered therein against some similar subject. This would no doubt be 
an excellent plan, but the time and labour that have to be expended 
before a sufficiently representative collection can be compiled and classi- 
fied, in the ordinary way of business, are enough to discourage a confirmed 
enthusiast. It is possible, however, to devise a modification of this 
method which would not only be simple and practical, but would give us 
all the required information in a very definite and useful form. 

Before describing the method, we may discuss briefly the precise 
nature of the information we require about an original. First of all, 
we must know what we may call the exposure factory—which, in half-tone 
work, is practically governed by the deepest tone present in the subject, 
being, in fact, the minimum exposure required to produce sound, printable 
dots in the shadows. This would be strictly applicable only to originals 
having a moderate range of contrasts, where we are aiming at something 
like a facsimile reproduction. In all cases where gradation has to be 
artificially accentuated or compromised, it is necessary to determine the 
vange of tones,—or, in other words, the relative exposure factors of the 
lights and shades in the original. Equipped with such definite informa- 
tion, the operator is in a position to say at once what the main exposure 
would be, and also what liberties he can take in the way of high-light 
exposures or unusual stops. He would also know when, and to what 
extent, it is really necessary for him to have recourse to “ flashing,”’ or 
other abnormal procedures. 

In order to determine the exposure factor and range of an original, 
we only require a few graded strips of different colours, the relative 
exposure factors of which are known. For all practical purposes, it is 
enough to have a good scale of greys, one or two well-chosen browns and 
some P.QO.P. strips toned to different degrees of warmth. Unfortunately, 
however, the idea of calibrating a scale of densities is in many minds 
associated with fearful visions of mechanical and mathematical compli- 
cations. To all such, the following method can be strongly recommended 
as being simplicity itself. Briefly, the method is to compare a half-tone 
photograph of the graded strips with a similar photograph of a known 
serics of exposures made under similar conditions of screen, stop and 
development. This known series can be readily obtained by exposing 
on an opal glass evenly illuminated from behind, and progressively 
masking off at definite stages in the exposure. To secure uniformity, 
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the negatives should be made on dry plates and printed together— 
preferably on glossy self-toning paper. On now comparing the known 
series with the unknown under a microscope or strong magnifying glass, 
it would be found quite easy to assign definite exposure equivalents to 
the latter, with a degree of accuracy sufficient for our purpose. The 
known exposure series must, of course, be sufficiently extensive to include 
the whole range of tones given by the graded strips. The values obtained 
in this way are really the actinic values of our graded strips, which are 
the inverses of their exposure factors. Thus if we consider the lightest 
patch, corresponding to white paper, as having an exposure factor of 1, 
and find it equivalent to our known exposure of, say, 100 seconds,-—a very 
dark or non-actinic patch would correspond to an exposure of about 
3 seconds and would therefore have an exposure factor of about 12° or 33. 
The graded strips should be marked once for all with the exposure factors 
obtained in this way and each gradation patch provided with a neat 
hole to facilitate direct comparison with the original. In practice, it is 
not necessary for the colours to be anything like a dead match—as the 
comparison of two slightly dissimilar tints can be made very effectively 
through any blue filter that does not transmit too much red. 

The operator should get into the habit of mentally classifying his 
originals according to the range of their gradations, which, as we have 
shown above, is the exposure factor of the shadows divided by the ex- 
posure factor of the high-lights. .As we cannot, in a half-tone negative, 
approach anything like a full range of tones, it would often be found 
necessary to compromise matters in order to suitably accommodate a 
long scale of gradations within the limits presented by the “ pin-point ”’ 
shadow dots and substantial high-lights to suit the taste of the operator 
or the etcher, or whoever may happen to be the dictator. Some originals, 
again, would require the gradation to be artificially enhanced, so far as 
a right interpretation of the original would justify. The operator, in 
attending to these niceties, will find plenty of scope for the legitimate 
exercise of his ingenuity. 
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APPLICATION OF UTOCOLOR 
PAPER TO 
ILLUSTRATIVE WORK. 


By J. H. SMITH, Ph.D., F.LC. 
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OFF TO THE FISHING. 


PART from the chief application 
of Utocolor Paper to the repro- 


duction of Autochrome and 
other colour-screen plates, to which pur- 
pose it is continually being made more 
adapted, there are many minor uses to 
which it may frequently with advantage 
be put. 

In June last the Utocolor Company 
placed an improved paper on the market, 
and with this it is possible to obtain 
with certainty, and with much less 
trouble than formerly, accurate prints of 
hand-coloured lantern slides and trans- 
parencies, glacier prints, stained windows, 
engineers’ coloured plans, and even three 
and more colour paper press prints, 
chromolithographs, etc., etc. Paper 
prints may be printed without oiling, but 
of course they take longer to print. The 
oiling is an easy process. The print is 
rubbed in evenly at the back with a tuft 
of cotton wool dipped in a solution of 
two parts of methylated spirit and one 
part of castor oil. 

An advantage of coloured prints on 
paper and film supports over coloured 
plates is that the thinness of the paper 
or film allows of printing so that the 


Utocolor print is not reversed as in the case of glass plates, although 
the defect in the latter case may be also obviated by the use of the 


stripping paper. 
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There are many cases where such bleach-out prints may be valuable, 
e.g., in small editions of scientific and other works where the expense 
of the plates for ordinary colour printing would be prohibitive; in 
obtaining copies of water-colour drawings if the paper used is not too 
thick, and many other uses that will appeal at once to those that are 
connected with colour work of various kinds. Coloured plans of buildings 
is another case which might appeal to architects, who generally require 
only a few copies. Pinatype and three-colour photographs on glass or 
film yield excellent and accurate prints in brilliant colours on Utocolor 

aper. 
J Unfortunately the Utocolor prints are not yet permanent enough 
to hang up near windows, but in many cases it may be sufficient to 
keep them in albums or in books, where they keep indefinitely, 

The improved Utocolor Rapid Paper that has recently been placed 
on the market does not stick as the old paper frequently did, and is not 
affected by humidity and by variations in the intensity of the light as 
the former paper was, so that it is more convenient to work and more 
certain in its results. A new yellow Y filter is required in addition to the 
G and MG filters formerly employed, and this is laid tn at the com- 
mencement and kept on till the print is about half finished, and all 
details fully out. If then the colours are well balanced the Y filter is 
left on till the picture is finished, but if the print shows a preponderance 
of red tones the G filter is put on, or the MG filter should the G filter 
prove too weak. Near the close of the printing if a yellowish tint pre- 
vails over the whole print (and not only in the high-lights) the printing 
may be finished without any filter. The principle of fixing is much the 
same as before and the fixing is somewhat better. The baths, however, 
are slightly altered to suit the new paper better, the time of fixing in the 
tannic acid bath having been reduced to ten minutes, while the second 
concentrated bath is diluted | : 3 and applied for three minutes as 
formerly. 

Prints from Autochrome plates are obtained more regularly and 
with greater certainty, and are more correct and harmonious in ren- 
dering than hitherto. 

The more I work on the Utocolor process, the more I become con- 
vinced that its defects may be overcome one by one, and that no limits 
can at present be placed upon the degree of perfection which may ulti- 


mately be realized. 


SOME COMMON CAUSES OF 
AIRBRUSH FAILURES. 


By FRANK W. BROOKMAN. 


HE advent of the airbrush as a tool for distributing 
colour, has opened up a field of expansion hitherto 
undreamt of by artists, designers and ticket writers, 
etc.; but this valuable little ally will respond with full 
efficiency only on condition that certain limitations of 
its power be recognised and made allowance for. Igno- 
rance and lack of proper care will result in failure and 
unmerited abuse of either the tool, the colours used, or possibly both, 
for reasons which I will endeavour to explain. 

The best-known type of airbrush has a long fine-pointed needle, 
fitting through a platinum sleeve so closely and accurately that when 
in its forward position it would be difficult, nay, impossible, upon merely 
pressing down the lever to allow even clean water to escape, but upon 
drawing back this lever (to which the needle is attached), with the down- 
ward pressure still maintained, a fine spray will be scattered which will 
increase in volume the farther the needle is drawn back. The full extent 
of the needle stroke does not exceed ;,th of an inch, and so gradual 
is the tapering that even when drawn back to its maximum, only the 
thinnest mixture of colour can pass evenly between the sleeve and the 
needle. It follows, therefore, that if we are to obtain the most satis- 
factory results, it will be necessary to build up our tint by repeated 
spraying with thin colour until we have reached the brightness or strength 
required. Such work, when finished, will be practically grainless, and 
not liable to rub off, provided, of course, that the drawing surface is free 
from greasiness or has been primed by either of the following methods : 
(1) Rubbed over gently with a pad of cotton wool dipped in prepared 
pumice powder, (2) sponged over with weak oxgall, or (3) coated 
with a thin substratum of albumen or gelatine. 

This priming is necessary only when working over highly glazed 
cards, or photographic surfaces which are liable to repel colour. 

Bristol boards, Whatman, or other drawing papers will not require 
this treatment if quite clean. 

It is of the utmost importance that the airbrush should be kept 
scrupulously clean, and never laid aside with a trace of colour remaining 
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in it, or trouble will assuredly follow. Pass two or three lots of clean 
water through it before commencing work, also on completion, before 
putting it away in its case. During use it should occasionally have 
the inside of the nozzle cleaned with the point of a brush, and this very 
frequently if body colour is being used, or it will accumulate round the 
point of the needle and cause trouble by frequent spitting. 

Quite the majority of airbrush failures are traceable to the use of 
colour mixed much too strong or thick, instead of building up gradually 
with weaker colour in the manner already described. ficket writers 
and designers are the people most prone to err in this direction when 
attempting to obtain their strong effects by one short spraying of colour 
used much too thick. Such methods are foredoomed to failure, for not 
only has the spray a disagreeable sandy grain, but it will also possess a 
strong tendency to rub off on the slightest provocation for the following 
reason. 

The stability of a water-colour tint depends upon a certain quality 
of absorption in the paper surface, and when this is laid on by hand with 
a full sable or camel’s-hair brush, the best conditions have been fulfilled 
to secure its firm attachment, such wash being of a united or continuous 
character. Subsequent washes may be added without disturbing the 
previous ones, provided, of course, that these have been allowed to dry. 

Now, if for any reason it 1s thought desirable to augment these hand- 
laid tints by finishing ones sprayed over with the airbrush, this may 
safely be done. 

The case is very different with colour laid on entirely by the airbrush. 
An airbrush spray, even when applied under the most favourable condi- 
tions, has not the same hold of the drawing surface as the wash painted 
on by hand. The colour is blown over the paper in the form of scattered 
dots separated from each other at varying intervals according to the 
distance the point of the pen is held from the surface. The farther away, 
the wider apart the dots, and the more liability to rub off at this stage, 
because much of the moisture is evaporated from the colour before it 
reaches the paper, and its hold is somewhat precarious. The sole chance it 
has of adhering firmly depends upon repeated applications until these 
isolated dots are joined by others and so merged into a continuous tone. 
When strong or imperfectly mixed colour is used, this scattering action is 
still more pronounced and with it there is increased tendency to rub off, 
because the air pressure, taxed to its utmost capacity in drawing it 
through so small an aperture, leaves these minute colour particles insuffi- 
cient moisture with which to attach themselves firmly. Ina vast number 
of cases, the airbrush tint represents only ground work upon which it 
is necessary to add further drawing by means of brush or pen, and it is 
here that serious difficulty is met with, because unlike the hand-laid 
washes, the airbrush one parched on its surface for the reason already 
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described, is of a porous character and easily works up under the brush 
or ruling pen, and absorbs the colour, causing it to spread in a manner 
suggestive of blotting paper. This difficulty can best be overcome by 
rubbing over the airbrushed surface when quite dry, with a clean pad 
of cotton-wool, using only sufficient pressure to remove the “ bloom.” 
If a little gum water be now added to the colour in ruling-pen or brush, 
but not sufficient to allow of the added work drying with a glaze, it will 
be found to work satisfactorily. 
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WHERE DOES THE SMALL 
ELECTROTYPING CONCERN 
LOSE MONEY >? 


By GEORGE E. DUNTON. 


Being a sequel to the article ‘‘ The Unit Cost System Applred to the 
Electrotyping Trade n America,” which appeared in the 1912-13 1sue of 
The Process Year Book, Vol. 18. 


INCE the publication of the 
S 18th volume of the ‘‘ Pen- 
rose Pictorial Annual, The 
Process Year Book for 1912-13, 
requests have come to hand for a 
continuation of, or a sequel to the 
article, ‘“ The Umit Cost System 
Applied to the Electrotyping Trade 
in America,” which appeared in that 
issue of the Year Book, and the 
hypothetical question is _pro- 
pounded, ‘‘ Where does the small 
electrotyping concern lose money ?” 
speculatively, in the acquire- 
ment of legitimate ‘‘ Gold Bricks,” 
owing to the fact that in many 
instances the proprietors of the 
small, as well as the larger con- 
cerns, are not thoroughly versed in 
the operative application of the 
art as a strict business proposition, 
or they lack the proper training in 
the practical manipulation of the 
Pui trson & SON A L Hitcuin, photo art as a manufacturing science, 
May We Come In Your Bgp? having theory without practical 
experience, this class of manu- 

facturers form an easy prey to slick salesmen. But this class of men 
are more often the proprietors of the larger concerns, or the managing 
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heads of such concerns, having the command of a competent bank 
account and no tribunal of folly inquiry. 

On the other hand the little fellow, who is in business on his own 
hook, on his own money, and who must make his living, as well as accumu- 
late a contingency fund from the proceeds of his business, does not have 
the ready cash to invest in untried schemes; he must rest content to let 
his wealthier competitors do the trying out, he adopting them later if 
competition forces him to do so or his patrons demand their adoption, 
otherwise they prove of no particular moment or interest to him. Quite 
the contrary is likely to be the condition and he endeavours to scrape 
along without many of the well-known money-saving and making adjuncts 
to his business unless he can purchase ‘‘ on tick,’’ for he does not feel 
that it would be good business policy to take the money from the sinking 
or contingency fund. Having thus generalized we will presume to proceed 
and make the statement that :— 

Many of the small concerns and the larger ones too, for that matter, 
lose money in many places. I will offer a few suggestions from observa- 
tions which I have personally made in visiting some of the different 
foundries. 

One point of considerable loss is the moulding and its allied branches, 
contributory to which are many causes ; basic among them are inadequate 
case-filling facilities, not sufficient help, unintelligent manipulation of 
the operation and unsuitable moulding pans. This may seem quite an 
arraignment for the initiatory, but such is the fact. The majority of 
firms are at the presént day using the home-made backing-metal cases. 
I did this for a great many years before becoming fully enlightened to the 
fact that it was a very expensive proposition. We were compelled to 
make on an average ten of these pans every day to maintain the 
required number to handle the output of work. Several years ago, 1904, 
all the backing metal pans were discarded for thin, soft copper sheet, 
cut to the proper sizes. These pans have been in constant daily use 
ever since, are in use to-day, and are not much the worse for wear. They 
are, every one, good for several years’ more wear and we have something 
like 150 or 200 of them. 

Many of the foundries have no provision for cooling the cases after 
the wax has been run on the pans, which means that they are able to fill 
only about one-third the number of pans each day that should be. I 
have seen two case fillers trying to keep four moulders supplied with 
cases operating one filling table each, without any cooling means for the 
tables. It is unnecessary to state that the moulders were not turning 
out the amount of work that they should. 

In another place visited they had four moulders, each of whom 
shaved down his mould, prepared the forme, took the impression, 
trimmed down and flamed off the trimmed mould before passing it 
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over to the builder-up. Properly handled this entire volume of work 
could be accomplished by one moulder with a builder to trim down and 
flame off the trimmed moulds before passing them over to the regular 
builder. By this method of operation one moulder will make it interest- 
ing for two case-fillers under the most favourable conditions. 

In an establishment having work enough for four moulders under 
the conditions which I have set forth, they have enough work for two 
operatives at the furnace for backing up. One man trims, acids and covers 
the shells with foil, while the other pours the metal, takes off the pans or 
casts, passes them over to the first man, who removes the loose metal from 
the face and turns them over to the pan washer. In the interim, the first 
man has washed off the backing pan, placed the second shell thereon and 
swung the pan into the metal pot. 

With the foundry operated along these lines there will be no necessity 
for the introduction of any unit cost system, only the good fortune to 
secure sufficient business to keep the workmen busy and they will have 
all they can do to turn it out for you. 

In the finishing end of the business there are two sources of loss 
which are more potent, the one takes considerable -profit out of book- 
work and the other robs so-called job work, that which is mounted on 
wooden bases; consequently it is impossible to apply the one to bolster 
the other, because cach has all it can do to make a showing for itself. 
In making book-plates we have no adequate trimming machines for shap- 
ing the bevels on the sides and bottoms of the plates nor machines for 
squaring the heads, with the single exception of the so-called duplex 
trimmers, which some of the printing press builders supply with their 
particular types of presses, where the plates are bent a special curve for 
the cylinders of these presses. In my reference to book-work I had in 
mind the flat plate. During a visit to a large publishing house recently, 
a call was made to the foundry. In the finishing room two workmen 
were operating one of the bevelling and squaring machines. They were 
sitting down, one on either side of the machine facing each other, and as 
the work progressed were carrying on a very interesting conversation 
relating to the “raising of chickens.” It occurred to me that as the 
interest in chickens increased, the interest in machining book-plates 
decreased ; however, as rapidly as the first workman put the bevels on 
the two sides and bottom, the second workman squared up the head. 
This machine, at its best, operated under the most favourable conditions 
is but a relic, a reminder of a past which was, we admit, glorious, but 
other conditions of the business have long ago developed and improved 
to such a degree that there is no longer licence for the retention of this 
old and inadequate piece of apparatus. In the first place all book-plates 
must be sawed up, that is, have nearly all of the guard line removed 
by sawing, before the bevels are put on; this means two operations to 
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secure the one result. The new machine should be capable of removing 
not only the guard line surplus, but making the bevels on both sides of the 
plate at the same time and in the one operation. The holding of the 
plate should be a one-motion clamping device of the locking eccentric 
type. The cutters for the bevelling side of the machine should be the 
milling type of ‘‘ tail cutter,” as used in the duplex trimmers. I never 
could understand why the manufacturers of electrotype machinery 
clung so close to the old two and three cutter heads for their bevelling 
machines against the twelve, sixteen or even thirty-two toothed milling 
cutters. 

On the squaring side of the machine is even a worse manifestation 
of barbarism, a round head with three or four ends of round steel called 
cutters sticking out. Compare such a means of trimming with a fine 
point, hollow-ground circular saw, the arbor above the cutting plane, 
that is the saw cutting through the plate from the top downward and on 
a line tangent with and in the direction of the rotation of the saw rather 
than forcing the plate against the saw. If so desired, this arbor can be 
fitted with the saw on one end, and the bevel cutter on the other and 
opposite end, permitting of the complete trimming of the plate in two 
operations against eight as the flat book-plates are bevelled and squared 
at the present time. It certainly does not need a unit cost system here 
to correct this leak in your business. 

In the jobbing end of the business, we have at last been supplied 
with a mechanical device for driving the nails through the plates into 
the wooden blocks for anchoring the plate to the block. This machine 
has been very welcome and helped to increase the output to quite an 
appreciable extent. But the trimming of the blocked cuts on the sides 
is still dependent upon the same old type of machine which did service 
for our grandfathers and they used to sandpaper the sides of all their 
cuts after the trimming and sometimes even varnished the blocks. In 
all fairness of spirit I must admit that this machine has had some improve- 
ments, for it now has the movable table or bed and the round pieces 
of steel sticking through the head have been replaced by cutters similar 
in many respects to the ‘ shoot-plane irons,” and in some instances 
supplemented by two “ half-round nose” cutters hollowed out like the 
carpenter's hand gouge. But all these trimmers still have that same old 
barbarous round type head. In the operation it is first necessary to saw 
the cuts all apart, leaving very little surplus wood along the sides, then 
the four sides are trimmed one at a time, making a total of eight operations 
to trim one, and each and every cut. All the larger electrotype machine 
builders still stick to this same old principle, however. I believe there 
is one smaller manufacturer who has produced a trimmer, in combination 
with some other machine, which has departed from the old round head 
and uses a saw and moving table. 
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The new idea trimmer (when you see one please remember that you 
read about it in THE Process YEAR Book) will have a saw, hollow-ground 
and with fine or close points, with the arbor placed beneath the table or 
bed; that means that the saw will come up through from under the 
table. The table will be in halves, split through in line with the saw, 
that is the aperture or slot in the table through which the saw protrudes. 
The saw slot will in matter of fact be wholly within the edge of one half 
of the table, that half which is stationary and made fast to the frame 
of the machine. The other half is slidable past the saw in a plane per- 
pendicular to the axis of the saw or parallel to the cutting cdges or side 
of the saw. This slidable or movable half of the table carries the clamping 
device for holding the blocks to be trimmed and a squaring means attached 
to the stationary part of the table, and in line with and in front of the saw 
is placed the lining or trimming gauge of sufficient range of swing to allow 
it to sweep over several inches and easily detachable from the table. 

It will be readily seen by the practical electrotyper that with a 
trimming machine of this type a wide range may be covered, and with 
due care in nailing on plates there is no need of a preliminary sawing 
apart from the different jobs; a block containing several jobs of widely 
varying sizes may be brought to this machine and with the same cut that 
rips the jobs apart, one side of one job is trimmed at and with the 
same operation. Of course, some forethought must be exercised in 
nailing the several jobs on to the block, to give the saw a chance to 
pass between the plates without cutting into any of the others in making 
the first few separating cuts through the block. 

The smoothness of the edge of the block, especially across the grain 
of the wood, will depend upon the closeness of the points or cutting 
edges of the saw teeth and the concavity of each side, or particularly the 
front side, next to the slidable half of the table. 

This potent leak in the manufacturing of blocked electrotype plates 
needs no unit cost system to discover where it is located or the most 
efficacious method of eliminating its cause, neither will it take some of 
the builders of electrotype machinery many years to adopt the hints 
which I have herein given, and incorporate the ideas advanced into two 
much better machines than we have at the present time for the trimming 
of flat book-plates and also blocked electrotype plates, and possibly the 
combination may render the ‘‘ Unit Cost System” superfluous and 
unnecessary. 

The making of electrotyped printing plates by the lead-moulding 
process and in the nickel alloy instead of the copper shell is sound business, 
provided an adequate price can be obtained for the work, but in com- 
petition with the wax-moulded clectro and the regularly deposited copper 
shell at the same price is a fallacy and not sound business, Neither is 
it good business to endeavour to persuade your customer that results 
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are far superior, for such claims are contrary to the fact. But this is 
not the topic in discussion. 

The necessity of paying a fabulous price for the privilege of moulding 
in lead as a medium in the stead of wax, has been exploded by an enter- 
prising firm in America, who are building a moulding press which will 
do this class of moulding, and the price is about one-fifth what was charged 
for the original outfit, and the entire surface is forced into the lead at 
one impression. This method is far superior to the step method, which 
was all that the original vendors of the process had or could patent in 
America. This leaves anyone free to use lead as a moulding medium 
for the production of electrotyped duplicates, provided they do not take 
the impression on the instalment plan, or by a succession of steps, which 
to my mind is inferior to the one impression method. 

Neither is it necessary to pay fancy prices for the so-called wet- 
leading processes, which are merely modifications or modified methods 
of Silas Knight’s original process, patented in 1871 and 1872. If the 
electrotyper believes that he will produce better results by moistening the 
graphite with which he is to make the surface of his wax mould conductive, 
all he has to do is to have a suitable sink or tank made of pine, lined 
with sheet copper, or the sink made of some stone, provide a 
suitable pump, connections and spraying nozzle, which can be installed 
complete for less than two hundred dollars, and he can squirt the 
wetted graphite over the surface of the wax mould to his heart’s content. 
It is a fact that none of these so-called wet-leading processes are protected 
by method patents; only such as come under the classification of 
mechanical apparatus or modifications which are improvements. 
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A USEFUL 
DRY PLATE INTENSIFIER. 


By E. A. BIERMANN. 


HE following intensifier for process negatives on dry plates will 
be found particularly useful, and on account of its being a single 
solution, far more practicable than the usual mercury hichloride, 

followed by a blackener of whatever composition. 


A. Bichloride of sie _ - 1 oz. 
Water .. i - 30 ozs. 
B. Iodide of potash sy re “a 3 ozs. 
Water .. bg “a =; .. + 10 ozs. 
C. Acetate of soda , os .. 2b OZS. 
Hyposulphaté of soda - - 1} ozs. 
Water .. 20 ozs. 


Dissolve A, B. and C. separately and add B to A until the red pre- 
cipitate which is first formed is just redissolved. Do not add more of 
B solution than is necessary to accomplish this reaction, then add solution 
C. This makes a very strong intensifier, which should be diluted to half 
strength for use; the stock solution must be kept in the dark orit will 
lose its strength very rapidly. 

It is particularly useful for evening up half-tone screen negatives 
that from one cause or another have areas of unequal density, or for local 
intensification of shadows ; the solution being applied to the surface of the 
negative with a tuft of cotton wool, the action can be watched and 
arrested at the right moment, and the surface effect being a grey discolora- 
tion, itiseasy to observe its progress. The plate should be rinsed under 
the tap from time to time, and the result upon the dots examined with 
a magnifying glass, and continued or not as the case may demand. If 
it should be found that the intensification has been carried too far a little 
weak hypo solution will act as a reducer, so that it will be seen that it is 
very elastic. 

In principle I am opposed to the intensification of half-tone negatives 
on dry plates as a general practice, as it is possible to get all the density 
required by correct exposure and development only, but cases will arise, 
either through uneven lighting of difficult originals or faults in the origi- 
nals themselves, where a certain amount of faking becomes a necessity, 
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in such cases it is far more satisfactory to be able to use such an intensifier 
as this, because its action is positive and the full effect can be seen at once 
and not after a second operation, which frequently shows the intensifica- 
tion to be too strong or too weak, with very little chance of alteration. 
In tri-colour work it is extremely useful in the hands of a careful operator, 
because of the ease with which it can be controlled. 

For line negatives on dry plates it is also useful, but must not be 
carried too far or it will fill up the fine lines, but if this happens they can 
be cleared again with weak hypo solution or in very bad cases a little 
ferricyanide of potash solution can be added to the hypo when the 
clearing action is stronger. 

For very weak continuous tone negatives it is par excellence, and 
in extreme cases can be followed by the usual mercury and ammonia, 
thus obtaining a far greater degree of intensification than is possible 
by the double method alone, and it also has the advantage when used 
alone, of picking up shadow details and producing less soot and white- 
wash effect than the two-solution method. 

If the negative appears to become yellow during washing it can be 
disregarded, as it will dry out, or in extreme cases it can be removed by 
a flow of weak hypo which will not affect the general density unless the 
action is prolonged. With regard to permanence it is no worse than 
other mercurial intensifiers and can be made much better by immersing 
the intensified negative in a clean working dry plate developer for a 
minute or two, but®as process negatives are not usually required to be 
kept for more than a few weeks this is unimportant. It also has the 
advantage of being less poisonous than the bichloride of mercury solution. 
Less washing is required after fixing when using this intensifier, as it is 
not necessary to totally eliminate the hypo, as is the case with the double 
process. The only trouble that need be feared is that if there is too much 
hypo in the film it will act verv slowly or not at all. 

Finally it is the result of many experiments to find the best formula, 
and has been in constant use for at least fourteen years, so that I can 
recommend it with every confidence, 
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A MASTER CRAFTSMAN. 


By AMOS STOTE. 


ESS than a year ago the book reviews of England and 
4) America gave no small space to the praise of a new 
volume of short stories, ‘‘ The Door in the Wall,” by 
H. G. Wells. Author, publisher and illustrator each 
came in for his share of applause as a result of this 
limited edition of a masterpiece in bookmaking. 

Unfortunately, the man who created the book from 
cover design to type, who lettered the headings, 
executed the decorations, wrought the initials, who planned, arranged 
and compiled; the man who gave the book its great art and intrinsic 
value was not even enquired after. This omission might easily have 
resulted from the reviewers’ failure to consider the possibility of one 
person being the master of all the related crafts that go into the making 
of books. The peculiar interest that attaches itself to the work of the 
craftsman who actually accomplished these varied tasks lies in the fact 
that he has proved the real, accumulative valuc of increased strength 
and harmony resulting from the combining of such efforts. 

That Frederick W. Goudy has trained his hand to perform excellently 
all the details of the arts and mechanics that go into the production of 
books is due not alone to desire. Less than a decade ago Necessity drove 
him to make the personal effort in all work he would do in this direction. 
Bread without butter has been the “ appetizer’ of many a man who 
has striven to reach the banquet hall of Success. When Mr. Goudy was 
struggling along this steep road he early learned that, without money, 
the completion of his work must remain entirely within his own ability 
to produce. The “ blessings of adversity ’”’ were never more completely 
disguised ; yet in the hight of to-day, in the finished product they have 
made of him, they could hardly be more wonderfully defined. 

Because of these hardships, followed by several years of the most 
satisfying recognition as a master craftsman, there are to be learned from 
this artist’s work those safe and instructive principles which may only 
be secured from the achievements of one who has built consistently. 

A mere recital of difficulties surmounted has decided inspirational 
value; but greater far are the practical lessons to be gained from 
the actual accomplishments of one who has realized nothing short of 
excellence in production. To speak again of the book, ‘‘ The Door in 
the Wall,” the almost perfect harmony it possesses could hardly be ob- 
tained were not all its created parts the work of one man. Several 
craftsmen working together in the most intelligent co-operation might 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


of a volume of stortes by H.G. Wells, with illustrations from photograph: by 
Alvin Langdon Coburn, to be printed on hand made paper at the Village Press 
and published by Mitchell Kennerley in New York and London. 


BST Nees 2st ESE unusual stories by Mr. Wells will 

\\| come as a surprise to his readers. They are 
} quite different from his other work, for 
4 though they have all the imagination and 
Qi originality for which he 1s famous, they have 

Spm oA) also a special and almost unique quality 
a MS They can be read as striking tales, holding 
VRE attention and interest throughout, but they 

SY; ly be read without a realization of 
geet Ay)] can scarcely be rea out area 

? &3 something deeper and finer than is found in 
ordinary fiction. In The Door tn the Wall, especially, there 1s a sense of 
poetry, of the strangeness and mystery of life. Very skillfully and delicately 
is the story told, of the Cabinet Minuster and the unclosed door—“the 
door that goes into peace, into delight, into a beauty beyond all dreaming”, 
the door that opened into the garden of dreams, “full of the quality and 
promise of heart's desire.” Yet the atmosphere of reality, the action of the 
normal, everyday world, 1s not lost; the story is not a mere fantasy, and 
the successful statesman who figures in it is not the only one who may 
have had at intervals, from childhood onward, “in truth, an abnormal 
gift, and a sense, something. .... that in the guise of wall and door offered 
him an outlet, a secret and peculiar passage of escape into another and 
altogether more beautiful world.” 

The strength and feeling shown in this first story are maintained 1n the 
others, and the collection is one which all interested in both the normal 
and abnormal will value. 

The size of the book will be that of this prospectus, with ten photo- 
gravure illustrations by Mr. Coburn, one of which is here reproduced in 
halftone. The type shown on the specimen page was designed for this vol- 
ume by Mr. F. W. Goudy under whose care this book is being printed. 
The edition is limited to six hundred numbered copies for England and 
America and subscriptions should be mailed at once to the publisher. 
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come close to such a standard; but a volume of this character may well 
be likened to a painting of which one man put in the trees, another the 
thatched cottage, and a third the winding stream. The result would 
hold more interest as a curiosity than as a work of art. From the Goudy 
point of view the “ book beautiful ’’ must be considered as a whole, from 
the lettering on the cover to the decoration at the conclusion. 

In the type which Mr. Goudy designed for use in this book he knew 
there must be something more than is conveyed in the customary ex- 
pression of book face. So he set himself to the production of a type that 
would fit the nature of the text, the size of the page, even the quality of 
the hand-made paper to be used throughout the volume. It must be 
rich and colourful while maintaining legibility. The first two qualifica- 
tions demanded special consideration, because of the breadth of type line 
and the wealth of margin. In addition thought must be given to the 
full-page photogravure illustrations, so that the pages of letterpress 
facing each might carry their weight of artistic attraction without appear- 
ing too heavy for the soft tones of the plates. 

When the problems involved in the execution of the type had been 
solved, there remained the many questions relating to the size and 
decoration of the initial letters, the lettering of the cover, title page and 
headings. It was not simply a matter of having all these in har- 
mony with the type and in keeping with the unusual size of the page ; 
there must be sufficient variety to prevent any suggestion of monotony. 

These varied, and yet so closely related tasks, could only be worked 
out by keeping one thought constantly in mind—the book as a unit, 
as a harmonious whole. An intelligent understanding of this vital 
subject has been granted Mr. Goudy after years of service as a printer. 
In the early days when he established the Village Press, when necessity 
forced him into the performance of all the operations that went into the 
production of the choice volumes he issued in limited editions, the matter 
of book harmony came to be so much a question of science that he has 
reduced the theme to a series of principles which have remained as his 
faithful guides. From the fulness of experience acquired through being 
the designer of some score of type faces his own beliefs on the subject 
are well worth quoting : 

“Types are made for use and should be spontaneous in design, the 
work of a designer who knows his letters, their history and development, 
one with a full comprehension of the crafts of cutting and founding them. 
The necessary element of rhythm is obtained only by a complete anticipa- 
tion of the effect of his drawings as type. This rhythm or harmonious 
quality is the result of feeling and is not gained by mechanical means. 

‘Curves are, with such handling, carefully considered quantities, 
varying in each letter. Natural irregularities and deficiencies, which are 
the result of a mind intent on design and not on mere execution, are the 
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ar eae itan Museum of Art will publish a Cataloguc 
eS soe Gog de luxe of the paintings by Old Dutch Masters in 





Rigiece © Say | permanent and worthy memorial of this very 
ASA LESIS remarkable collection. The text. by William R. 
Valentiner, will be substantially the same as that of the catas 
logues sold during the exhibition, revised and corrected; but both 
text and illustrations will be printed on Italian hand-made paper 
manufactured especially for this book, and the type will be of a 
Renaissance style, modelled on that of Nicholas Jenson. Each 
picture included in the exhibition will be carefully reproduced by 
photogravure on a separate plate, and the binding will be of full 
Persian morocco, with doublure and flies of silk. The present cir: 
cular will give an idea of the size of the page, as well as of the chars 
acter of the letterpress and illustrations. 

This Catalogue will be sold by subscription at fifty dollars acopy. 
Your subscription is respectfully invited, and as the number of copies 
will be necessarily limited an early answer is requested. A subs 
scription blank is inclosed herewith, which should be returned to 
Edward Robinson, Acting Director, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York, to whom all communications on the subject should be 
addressed. 
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evidences of life and give beauty and character according to the ability 
and knowledge of the craftsman. Finish is sought at the expense of 
design. 

er There is little beauty in individual letters; if each is distinct and 
the partner of every other with which it is placed, if finely and boldly 
designed and properly proportioned to the space and purpose, the result 
will be beautiful. 

‘Letters are not read by conscious recognition of the separate 
characters that compose words and sentences, but by the ready compre- 
hension of groups of dissimilar characters, which convey to the mind 
the thought of the author without loss by the way. There must be an 
impression of distinctness and the element of rhythm with no attempt 
to interpose or substitute a beauty or interest in the types for their own 
sake ; but to add to the clearness and beauty of the means of communi- 
cation is not necessarily to sacrifice legibility. 

‘There is an inherent instinct to give beauty to things which we 
use, why not in our printed books ? Legibility is the first requirement, 
but beauty need not interfere with legibility.” 

A peculiarly striking example of just how fully Mr. Goudy has 
been able to realize in practice the precepts he has evolved in relation 
to types is afforded us in the “ Village Type,” a face originglly designed 
by him for the exclusive use of his press, but which, some years later, 
was sold outright that the Metropolitan Museum of Art, of New York, 
might have a typg worthy of the catalogue de luxe that institution 
decided to issue in commemoration of the exhibition it held of Old Dutch 
Masters. 

The only type that could equal the Village in its task of meeting 
the requirements demanded by so elaborate a publication is the one 
that has taken its place in the cases of the Village Press, the Goudy Old 
Style. This face is considered by many experts as the finest product of 
its kind which has ever been created. But as yet it has been offered no 
such wonderful opportunity for display and testing as that which has 
been given the Village in the sumptuous catalogue. The harmony the 
latter offers in conjunction with the reproduction of these old master 
pieces is something more than remarkable. As a rule when an attempt 
is made to give the feeling of ancient design the result is either a slavish 
copy of some old type, or the affected style of an over-zealous designer, 
who endeavours to gather interest by increasing the eccentricities rather 
than the harmonious character of his model. 

Moreover, the service of the Village Type in this publication is not 
one of simple relation to reproduced paintings. In pages composed 
entirely of letterpress it exhibits a richness that is wonderfully decorative, 
while losing nothing in legibility. So marked is this quality that even 
where the display is no more than a few lines describing a picture, the 
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vast margins of white paper never suggest a feeling of prodigality, but 
rather that they have filled their purpose in giving full value to the 
type they carry. 

In the arrangement, the practical compiling of this work, Mr. Goudy 
had ample opportunity to review all the crafts of book building, so that 
when he came to draw the display lettering for the headings, and the 
initial letters, he was full of the subject to the last detail. The first 
thought concerning a draughtsman of type being also a designer of 
display letters would be that the latter must almost of necessity be 
over-severe and hard in character. This craftsman has been saved 
from any such undue influence. From the beginning of his career by 
far the greater part of his work has been in the production of display 
types and decorations for use in advertising matter. 

The intermingling of these efforts has given him an unusual free- 
dom of handling, while at the same time preventing any indulgence in 
the freak style of production. Mr. Goudy holds that the first purpose 
of a large letter, as of a smaller one, should be that of legibility and that 
this quality should grow in direct ratio as the size increases. The liberty 
allowed by enlargement should be devoted to making it proportionately 
attractive through clarity. Even in the initial letter, to the designing 
of which this craftsman has devoted so much of thought and effort, 
the richness and strength of decoration with which he surrounds it 1s 
only a beautiful medium, which must first set off the character it conveys 
and then do service as a decoration for the page. 

The reason wky the decorations which Mr. Goudy produces have 
become the guides and inspiration of his fellow designers all over the 
world is because he requires but onc return from them—that they truly 
decorate. No work of his of this kind ever attempts to tell a story, 
carry a suggestion of the wares toward which the advertising copy 1s 
expected to draw attention, or to in any way illustrate an argument. 
If it realizes but the one purpose of being beautiful it will, to just that 
extent, emphasize the appeal the type presents, because it attracts and 
pleases the eye by the quality of its adornment; therefore its whole 
purpose is attained. 

So far as possible this craftsman makes his designs with a specific 
type face in view, so that harmony and balance may be assured. When 
the design is for a publication of which he has entire charge it is executed 
under many self-imposed limitations: the nature of the text and the 
form in which it is to be reproduced, the type to be used, hand lettering 
with which it will come in contact, even the texture of the paper chosen 
for the printing. 

Just how delightfully type, hand lettering and decoration may be 
brought together is well illustrated in the reproduction shown here of 
the cover of ‘‘ The Forum.” The architectural style used in the border 
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gives an opportunity to make the decorative effect of a full quality, 
while keeping the imprint of the individual lines exceedingly delicate. 
Thus, without perverting the composition of these parts, the text dis- 
played on the cover is not injured, but rather helped, in its efforts to be 
attractive. Both the lettering and type are the results of Mr. Goudy’s 
study of ancient inscriptions cut in stone, and so lend themselves with 
peculiar fitness to the architectural feeling surrounding the completed 
drawing. 

As a rule the artist who avoids the lighter side of his work is apt 
to go too far in the other direction and clothe it with an almost oppres- 
sive dignity. It is encouraging to see just how happily this craftsman 
has prevented such a conception in executing the title page for an elaborate 
volume dealing with “Cylinders and other Ancient Oriental Seals,” 
prepared for the private library of the late J. Pierpont Morgan. To 
Mr. Goudy’s trained mind the very nature of the text forbade any 
attempt at elaborate decoration or border design. To keep faith with 
his principles concerning the making of a design in harmony with the 
letterpress, it would require that he absolutely over-ride his ideas as to 
what constitutes decoration, There was but one alternative, that of 
making the text to be displayed on this page so complete in itself that 
any other form of ornament would at once appear superfluous. The 
accomplishment of this was no easy task because of the very simplicity 
of the matter in hand. After the style and size of the lettering for the 
various lines had been decided upon there remained the matter of 
arrangement, to give the page the essential completeness and beauty. 

Advertising work has, naturally, claimed a great share of the pro- 
duction of this craftsman, and in some respects may really be considered 
the best expression he has given to design. The fact that so many 
influences over which he had no control must usually enter into the dis- 
play of drawings made for publicity pages did not allow him to lower 
his standard, but rather forced him to keep more strictly within these 
bounds, on the theory that the more nearly perfect the work may be 
the less it will suffer in relation with unsympathetic surroundings. There 
have been days in the career of Mr. Goudy when adherence to this principle 
has been no easy task. 

I have seen him refuse work, because the doing of it would require 
a compromise on the subject of design, when he did not have money 
with which to buy a lunch. But I rejoice to say I have since seen the 
time when, because of the just reputation high ideals have brought 
him, an advertiser has paid twenty-five pounds per day for his services, 
and that for several days at a time. 


The reproductions of utle pages illustrating this article have been made by 
THe Press Etcuina Co, Lrp 
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PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY 
v. OFFSET PRESS. 


By CHAS. T. KOCK, Cincinnati. 


pHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY was used 

in the early years of lithography, 

and afterwards neglected and set 

aside. At present it is something very 

new, and very badly needed, since the 
offset press has made its appearance. 

T will describe a little of the past 
history of printing arts. Gutenberg was 
the inventor of typographic or letterpress 
printing, as Senefelder was the inventor 
of lithography. Both have been rivals to 
one another until now, when we see them 
working hand in hand. 

Letterpress was the first and oldest 
process, but the slowest in manipulation, 
while lithography, which came later, was 
faster in manipulation, but slower in 
production. 


DIFFERENTIATION OF THE PRINTING PROCESSES. 

Technically we differentiate the principal printing methods into 
three according to the method of production. ‘The first and oldest is 
typographic or letterpress printing, which is founded on the principle 
that every line or every point which ought to print must stand up on the 
plate, and all those places which must appear white in the print must 
be sunken in. 

The artistic effect is obtained by tones which are formed of individual 
lines or points, these being closer together or further apart, or else print 
finer or deeper. In printing a forme or plate, etc., it must be “ made 
ready,” that is to say, the pressure in printing must be so arranged for 
each part of the picture that on the lighter places or fine places less 
pressure must be exerted, while on the deeper tones more pressure is 
required, according to their gradation. This balancing, which is techni- 
cally termed ‘‘ making ready,” is effected by cutting out the delicate 
and building up the stronger or darker parts on the overlay. With a 
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proper overlay the artistic effect of the picture can be much increased ; 
with a faulty overlay it will be spoiled. 

The second method of printing is exactly the opposite of the first, 
and is founded on the principle of printing from intaglio, such as steel 
engraving and copper plate. 

The third method is lithography, in which the impression generally 
lies flat on the paper like a drawing. In considering the theory of printing 
from zinc plates, we must first become acquainted with the fundamental 
principles on which lithography rests. 

The theoretical principle of lithography is purely chemical, and is 
based principally on the repulsion of water and other substances by 
fatty bodies, and the alteration of these greasy bodies by acids. 

As the support for this chemical opposition a stone or zinc plate is 
used, either of which is sufficiently porous to allow grease, water, acid 
and certain resinous solutions to penetrate to a certain degree. 

The zinc plates are now coming into general use instead of stones, 
especially for offset and rotary presses, in large establishments, being 
lighter and taking less space. 

Although their treatment before and during printing is essentially 
different from that of the stones, yet so far as regards this method of 
printing they come equal to stone, holding more detail in combination 
with photo-lithography. 

At first smooth polished zinc plates were used, but in consequence 
of some difficulties in using them, and the great care necessary in choosing 
them, they have now"been replaced by the prepared or oxidized plates. 

Whereas in typography, type and cuts are locked together in what 
is called a forme, in lithography transfers are pulled from the original 
stones or plates and stuck side by side and transferred to the printing 
stone or plate; these printing stones or plates being smooth or flat on 
their surfaces, consequently need no make ready. Therefore this manipu- 
lation is faster than letterpress. 

The difference comes in the production, letterpress machines running 
faster than lithographic ones. 

But lithography has a softer and smoother finish and appearance 
compared with type prints. 

Now paper comes into consideration, a good coated and enamelled 
stock giving best results from both processes. 

The time has come when (especially for advertisements) production 
must come quick and inexpensive. 

Here the old tin press, the slowest of them all, has come to the 
front, of course with a good deal of improvements, and instead of a flat 
bed a rotary cylinder was substituted, whilst the zinc plate is used instead 
of stone, and here we are at the stage of the offset press. 

Type and cuts, especially cuts, take some time to make, and then 
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a good deal of time to make ready in letterpress. On the other hand, in 
lithography, the artists and engravers must draw and engrave every- 
thing by hand, which takes some time. 

So, in this new combination of photo-lithography with offset press all 
lost time is avoided. 

Reproductions (type or pictures, in black and white or colours) are 
photographed without reversing same, direct on large zinc plates, these 
plates being treated by lithographers in their usual way, and are then 
ready for the press. You thus see that no copper or zinc etcher, no 
router and no blocker, not even a finisher, is needed, all necessary 
machinery in photo-engraving being superseded. Nor does it require 
highly finished, enamelled or calendered paper, the cheapest, coarsest 
and hardest paper producing the best results. 

And then the speed of the offset press, which is the fastest of all 
presses, must be considered. 

GENERAL Notes ON PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 

By photo-lithography we generally understand that process by 
which it is possible to prepare a printing plate or a stone by the aid of 
photography from any original, whether it be a drawing, a print or a 
painting, either of the same size or smaller or larger than the original, 
and this can be reproduced on the offset press. 

The main characteristic of this process is that either the original 
from which the reproduction is to be made must be prepared in distinct 
lines, strokes or points, or that any half-tone which may be present in 
the photographic negative must be broken up on the plate into lines or 
points. 

The basis for the preparation of a photo-litho is as a rule a photo- 
graphic process negative on glass or gelatine. 

The next question which arises is, ‘‘ What can be reproduced or 
multiplied by means of photo-lithography ?”’ The answer is: According 
to the existing state of the technique of photography and the perfection of 
the transfer process, everything. Any line or washing, any oil painting 
or other plastic object, any photograph of living creatures or lifeless 
objects—briefly, any photograph can, under certain conditions, be 
transferred to a metal plate, and from this any number of impressions 
in greasy ink be obtained. Before the discovery of the method of breaking 
up half-tones into points or line or grain, only line drawings could be 
reproduced by photo-lithography. Since, however, it has become pos- 
sible to break up half-tones into lines, points or dots, nothing stands in 
the way of reproducing by this method any kind of original. 

The half-tones are broken up and separated into solid printable 
points :-— 

(2) By the half-tone transfer, which 1s effected by placing in front of 

sensitive plate, when making the exposure, a cross-line screen. 
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(b) By the so-called asphalt process, by means of preliminary 

graining of the stone before coating with asphalt and printing. 

(c) By means of the production of a grain on chromated gelatine. 

(dq) By the use of a sand blast, which is the chief point of Bartos’ 

process. 

All these methods have for their purpose the breaking up of the 
light tones into regular or irregular but separate points. There are 
other methods besides those mentioned above which have the same 
object. 





Tux Lucas EnGraviNa Co., Lrp. W. T. Green, photo. 


Don't DRINK IT ALL, MATE. 
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EMPHASIZING THE ESSENTIAL. 


By OLIVER A. MINNS, F.I.S.A.C., Lond. 


Cari HENTSCHEL, Ltn. 


BINOCULARS, WITH CASE, REPRODUCED IN 
 HacF-Line.” 





\HE merit or value 
of a given inven- 
tion — especially 

in the process world—lies 
not so much in its being 
new, though it may be 
novel, as in its adap- 
tability and applicability 
for specific purposes. And 
in these days of pro- 
gressive publicity, when 
advertising pervades all 
fields of activity, and even 
Art itself seems scarcely 
to scorn its adventitious 
aid, any new method 
which will enable the 
Advertiser — with the 
capital A—to emphasize 
the essential feature of 
his productions to better 
advantage, 1s surely ac- 
ceptable. 

It will seem trite to 
readers of the PROCESS 
YEAR Book to be told 
that we are ever searching 


for new thoughts and ideas, new schemes, new methods and processes, 
that will lend aid to advertising and printing generally, or that will 
advantage any branch of the allied trades individually. But the 
promotion of publicity and the improvements of the arts and crafts 
which are called into requisition to assist the vendors of advertisable 
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commodities are praiseworthy aims in themselves as means to desirable 
ends. 

Progress in advertising as an art—and indeed, according to some, 
as a science—has admittedly been considerable, even within the past 
decade. Larger sums are being spent on one form or another by national 
advertisers, and in so far as the arts of printing and engraving are ready 
to move forward in the directions in which advertisers seek to progress, 

so far will the whole circle of combined interests gain. 

Hence, when one discovers a new method of producing process 
engravings suitable for use in catalogues, brochures, folders and illustrated 
publications, by means of which the essential feature of a particular 
article can be emphasized without detracting from the effective representa- 
tion of the whole, one is glad to give it welcome. 
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Cari HEN1ScHFL, Lrp. 
Units ComvosinG ‘' Rervcecta’’ SIGNS 


I am happy, therefore, in bringing to the notice of the discerning 
circle of readers of the PRocEss YEAR Book some particulars of the 
method, and a few illustrations of the effectiveness of what is known 
to the cognoscenti as Hentschel ‘‘ Half-Line”’ blocks. The nomenclature 
may not convey a precise definition of the beauty and adaptability of 
this process, but the examples shown, through the courtesy of the 
engravers and advertisers, to whom I am indebted for the use of the few 
blocks illustrating this article, cannot fail to awaken a healthy desire in 
many an advertising man’s breast, to emulate the limited coterie of the 
elect who have thus far appreciated the possibilities of this novel and 
effective style of illustration. 

Without claiming to be the originator of the method in which I 
sought to secure a very similar result, I was able to obtain almost 
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identically the same effect some twelve or thirteen years ago, by a com- 
bination of line and half-tone blocks, and believed then, and may do so 
still, that I was the first to make use of the idea in an advertisement— 
for Player’s Navy Mixture. But what was looked upon as a “ freak ” in 
those days, or certainly a rarity, is occasionally met with now, though 
the combination is not as commonly used as it might be, with advantage. 

In referring to this, I merely do so to show that one may be original 
without knowing it, and others may be equally entitled to the glory of 
discovery. But as Emerson says: ‘ Next to being the originator, the 
merit is to him who makes the discovery known.” 

The strong point of the Hentschel ‘‘ Half-Line ”’ process, a» already 
indicated, is that it enables the advertiser to emphasize the essential 
feature of his goods. By referring to the illustrations of the reflectors on 





Carl Hentscuel, Lp Courtesy of Reflecta Ssgn Co,, Holborn, EC. 


SHOWING METHODS oF MOUNTING THL DIFFERENT FoRMS OF FITIINGS 
(EMPHASIZFD) INTO LETTERS 


this and opposite pages (which are greatly reduced) it will be noticed that 
the fittings are brought out in strong half-tone, whereas the sphcrical 
knobs and wood bases are subdued. The respective styles of the fittings 
(A), (B) and (C), are clearly seen, as well as the methods of mounting 
them, in (D), (E) and (F). In the case of (F) the screwed fitting is shown in 
position as it is inserted in the stroke of a letter, for the purpose of con- 
structing a sign. Being emphasized, it is readily seen, and by a glance 
at the component parts (C), the cap 1s observed attached to the ‘ Reflecta,”’ 
with the flanged holder separated, as also in (A) and (B), thus indicating 
the method of fixing into position quite clearly. This would not be so 
apparent if the fittings had been illustrated by ordinary line or half-tone 
engtaving. 
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In the first illustration we have a pair of binoculars thrown out in 
striking relief against the subdued background of the carrying case. 
Thus the essential feature of the article to be advertised is at once 
apparent, whereas the case is quite subsidiary. At first glance, the 
advantage of using the “ Half-Line”’ process for this purpose may not 





Cart. Hentscuex, Lrp. 


A Car ILLUSTRATION. 


be quite so clear, but on comparing this method of illustrating the field- 
glasses, or any other similar article in which a case has to be shown also, 
with say a wood engraving or line block, or even a half-tone of the two 
articles, it will be seen that the ‘‘ Half-Line ” process is greatly superior 
as it “ throws back ” the subsidiary article into another plane. 
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The motor car, shown on page 100, is from a photograph in which 
the background consisted of elaborate ironwork and pillared entrance 
gates to a park, partially showing the lodge, with trees beyond, and the 
whole effect of the photograph was confusing, so much so that the lines 
of the motor car itself were lost. By treating the block in the way they 
have done the engravers have eliminated the confusing and intricate 





Cart HENTSCHEL, Lrp 


A STIPPLED BACKGROUND 


details of the background, and have so lightened it as to create a much 
more attractive effect than if a vignette had been used, with the total 
result of throwing up all the lines of the car itself in a more attractive way 
than could be done by other means. 

In the illustration of the child, shown on this page, the back- 
ground has been treated by a mechanical process in such a way as to 
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subdue it without detracting from the picturesque effect, and yet the 
portrait of the child—the cssential feature—has been brought into stronger 
prominence than would be possible if the photo had been reproduced by 
ordinary half-tone process. 

These few examples are from photos or wash drawings. Almost 
similar effects can be obtained from line drawings where it is desired to 
soften, or “ throw back” larger masses of colour so as to bring up the 
essential details of any particular features. 

They will serve, however, to suggest many ways in which a wide 
variety of commercial goods and products can be treated by means of 
the Hentschel “ Half-Line ”’ process, as well as for the illustrated pages, 
borders and headings of pictorial publications, and I cannot help feeling 
that Messrs. Carl Hentschel, Ltd., have deserved well of manufacturers 
and printers, as well as discriminating members of the process world 
also, in bringing to its present perfection a method which lends itself so 
admirably to the advertiser’s great desideratum of emphasizing the 
essential. 





Tur Lonpnon EtcurnGc Company, LTp Jas E Ty er, photo 


THE BEACH, GORLESTON-ON-SEA. 
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THE ELIMINATION OF MAN. 


By JOHN P GLOVER 


AD taste, and not 

B a suitable subject 

for this serious 

and delectable book of 
treasures ! ”’ 

Not so, irate reader; 
the ensuing tirade is per- 
fectly innocuous, and my 
little note is merely a re- 
minder that objectionable 
Man may be removed from 
the (photographic) arena by 
the artful operator without 
the violent use of the ubi- 
quitous hammer. 

I once took my way on 
a sunny day to the noble 
entrance of a Continental 
Capitol, intent on recording 
the exquisite tracery which 
the artist mason of many 
years agone had left on 
the solid granite porticoes, 
only to find that I had 
chosen Market day for the 
venture, and that for no 
consecutive two seconds was 
the beautiful subject free 
from the obstruction of 
passing apple-women with 
ponderous’ skirts and 
baskets. My vocabulary of 
French being only enough to keep me out of the clutches of the 
Gendarmerie, plus a couple of—er ! forcible phrases, to prevent my being 
overborne, I sat me adown on my camera bag to meditate, perchance 
to devise new methods to defeat infortuitous circumstance. And anon 
I invented a photographic dodge which I have often since employed, 
and which I have since learned is, as usual, by no means novel, any 
more than the recent attempts at elimination by the fanatic votaries of 
the Hammer. 





Tonpon & Provinciar Rrpropic1i0on Co, Lin 
HERLFORD CATHEDRAL 
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Having carefully focussed my subject, supremely indifferent to the 
stream of passing bodies between my subject and the lens, I decided 
that by the (Bee) actinograph I could give a correct exposure of as 
much as ten seconds, provided I stopped down the lens diaphragm to 
F/45. I then set the automatic shutter to give exposures by the bulb 
of 4 second, and simply proceeded to give a series of twenty such 
exposures at intervals of a few seconds, during which intervals mine 
enemy, Man (and Woman) had constantly changed its position. On 
developing that plate I was delighted to find not the slightest trace of 
any human obstruction, and the detail of the stone tracery perfectly 
rendered, whilst the exposure proved to be just right. 

Since that sunny morning in Belgium I have often used the same 
dodge with perfect results, and it has since struck me that though the 
method is not new, it appears to be comparatively unknown, and may 
very well prove useful some day to the operator whose mind runs on 
process work. 

Many uses of the above dodge will occur to the reader. Let me 
Sugeest a few from my own experience. Some years ago I spent some 
hours on a worthy subject (that appearing photographically after page 
68 in the YEAR Book for 1907-08, Vol. 13). After laboriously building 
a ten foot staging inside the Saxon Church depicted there, I seemed to 
be ‘‘ up against ’’ something tough in the form of a huge metal candelabra 
hanging by a heavy chain from the roof far above. To tie the chain by 
a cord to the side of the building proved ineffective, since the upper 
portion of it could not be drawn out of the field of view. The thing 
weighed, I suppose, several hundredweight, and this mass I simply set 
swinging pendulum-wise during the whole exposure. I left it swinging 
when I turned the key in the sacred edifice, and I suppose it will have 
come to rest by now, but so far as my photograph is concerned, it still 
swings, since therc is no trace of it appearing. 

There is a charm about London City during the quiet hours of 
Sunday. Do you want to record the same? Then place your camera 
there in a doorway on a busy weekday, use the above described artful 
dodge, and observe in your negative the annihilation of London’s most 
solid citizens | 

Our illustration, of the Cathedral at Hereford, was taken under 
peculiarly distressing conditions. Owing to some local event, the Cathe- 
dral precincts were that day thronged with a strolling line of pedestrians, 
whilst the pathway shown close to the cathedral walls formed an ordinary 
thoroughfare. The time at disposal was that between two trains in con- 
nection at the adjacent railway station. My camera was therefore quickly 
erected, ten exposures each one-tenth second were given, and only after 
development was the texture of the pathway clearly discerned, free from 
the darkling obsession of the incessant footfall of the tireless passer-by. 
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PROCESS PLATES. 


By C E. KENNETH MEES, D.Sc., F.C.S, 
Director of Research Laboratory, Eastman Kodak Company. 
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Miss MarRiE STUDHOLME 


\HE system of sen- 
sitometry which has 
been developed for 

the investigation and clas- 
sification of photographic 
products, and especially 
for the determination of 
the sensitiveness and gra- 
dation of photographic 
plates, depends upon the 
relations which exist be- 
tween the exposure under- 
gone by the plates and 
the density of the silver 
deposited by development. 
As plates are ordinarily 
used to render a long scale 
of light intensities by a 
similar scale of deposits of 
silver, the sensitiveness, 
as usually determined, de- 
pends upon the rendering 
of the middle portion of 
this scale; and if the 
sensitiveness 1s to be read 
from the density cor- 
responding to a_ given 
exposure, the development 
must also be fixed as 


that required to produce a correct gradation. - 
In Fig. | curve A has the characteristic form of the curve giving 

the relation between density and cxposure for a plate. At first, the 

density increases more rapidly than the geometrical increase of exposure, 
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then this period (called the period of under-exposure) changes into a 
period (called the period of correct exposure) where the density increases 
arithmetically while the exposure increases geometrically, and then the 
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Exposure 


density increases less rapidly (in the period of over-exposure) and finally 
ceases to increase at all. 


Now if the plate whose curve is shown at A had been developed 
two or three times as long we might have obtained the curve shown at B. 
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In this curve the density corresponding to each exposure is greater 
than for the A curve, but we cannot say that the plate is ‘‘ faster,”’ 
because it is the same plate. Moreover in a negative of a portrait or a 
landscape the development given to the B plate would have made it 
useless for printing purposes, it would have been “ over-developed.’. 
So that, so far as we judge sensitiveness from the density corresponding 
to a given exposure, we implv that the density is measured for a given 
development, the amount of development being indicated by the steep- 
ness of the straight line portion of the curve. 

Thus we may speak of the curve A being developed to the angle a, 
and of the curve B being developed to the angle 0; this angle will be 
the measure of the contrast of the resulting negatives. 

Actually, in sensitometry, the sensitiveness is measured, not by a 
density, but by the point where the straight lines intersect the exposure 
scale, so that the sensitiveness (or rather the insensitiveness) of this 
plate might be called about 7% in the exposure units we have chosen. 
And this sensitiveness is proportional to the density which is obtained 
with a fixed exposure, and with a fixed development giving a certain 
definite contrast, but is itself independent of the amount of development, 
both the A and B curves giving the same result. 

It will thus be seen that the whole idea of sensttweness as used 
for photographic plates, is bound up with that of the correct rendering 
of a range of gradation. But when we turn from landscape and portrait 
photography to process work there is no scale of gradation to render at 
all; there are only two tones in a good process negative, clear glass and 
absolutely opaque deposits. 

In half-tone negatives the gradation is rendered by various szzes 
of dots and not by various densities, and the negative again contains 
only two tones, clear glass and opaque deposits. This being so a plate 
which will give the necessary opacity to the high-lights of a line negative 
or the dots of a half-tone negative with less exposure than another plate 
is effectively faster, without regard to any question of gradation. Or, 
to put the matter in another way, if two plates have straight line por- 
tions to their curves which meet the exposure axis at the same point 
and one can be developed to give more,contrast than the other, then 
the plate which gives greater contrast is effectively faster when used 
as a process plate.* 

Thus in figure 2 we have represented the straight line portion of 
the two plates A and B, meeting the exposure scale at the same point 


*To put the above in the usual language of sensitometry suppose we have two plates 
having the same inertias and maximum developing factors yoo, yoo. 
Then D = yoo, log E, and log E, _ ‘yo, 
and D = yoo, log E, log E, yoo, 
yoo, log E, = yoo, log E, 
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and therefore of the same H and D speed, but while A can be developed 
only to the angle a, B can be developed to the angle 6. Now suppose 
we represent the density required in the opaque parts of a process negative 
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by a horizontal line MN, then we see that while plate A requires 16 

units of exposure to give this density, plate B requires only 4 units. 
In other respects the plate giving the greater contrast is better for 

use as a process plate; it will give clearer lines in line work, and less 
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‘“ fluff’? between the dots, but the point that I wish to emphasize here 
is that ‘“‘H and D”’ readings of speed, which depend on gradation, are 
not valid for process work, if plates having different maximum con- 
trasts are being considered from the standpoint of density-giving power. 

But turning again to the photography of a line copy it may be 
worth while to consider what the exposure should be, and how much 
density we may expect to get, on an unintensified dry plate negative. 

If we are to get clear lines the maximum exposure which we may 
give is that which will just mot produce a deposit on the lines. 

The amount of exposure which will just produce a visible exposure, 
on a plate, is usually taken to be about half the exposure corresponding 
to the point where the straight line reaches the exposure scale. That 
point is called the “‘inertia’”’ of the plate and can be found from the 
“Watkins ” speed of the plate by dividing it into 50. So that if the 
‘“ Watkins ’’ speed is 100, the inertia is 749, or 4. 

The exposure which we should give to the /ines would then be } on 
that scale, the } representing the strength of the light reflected from the 
lines and entering the camera to form the image on the plate. 

Now if we make our drawing on Bristol board in Indian ink, the line 
will reflect about s,th of the light reflected from the white Bristol board 
so that if the light in the lines is } unit, that forming the high-light of 
the deposit will be twenty times as much, or 5 units, which is ten times 
the “‘ inertia.” 

Now the contrast of a plate is measured as the density corresponding 
to an exposure of ten times the “inertia,” so that the density which we 
may expect to get in the high-lights of a line job on a dry plate 1s nument- 
cally equal to the maximum contrast which the plate will give it 1f the plate 
1s given the maximum possible exposure. 

Owing to the use of intensification the density necessary is not 
very high and therefore in process work an exposure much less than the 
one calculated above will usually be given, this having the advantage 
that weak or grey lines will still remain clear. 

We see therefore that if the maximum contrast is low, the exposure 
is governed by the maximum exposure which can be given if the dark 
areas of the copy are to be rendered as clear glass in the negative, and 
since that maximum exposure is proportional to the inertia, the rated 
“H and D”’ sensitiveness holds. If, however, the maximum contrast 
is high, the exposure is governed by the minimum exposure necessary 
to get sufficient density in the opaque areas, which is settled by the 
maximum contrast obtainable and then the ‘‘H and D” sensitiveness 
no longer holds. 
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INVENTOR OF 
ROTARY PHOTOGRAVURE. 


By S. H. HORGAN, New York. 


N reply to your request for a contribution to this year’s Annual it 

I may seem like ‘sending coal to Newcastle” to forward from the 

United States a portrait and feeble tribute to one who, bv his work 

in England, has done so much to raise process work to its proper place 
among the Graphic Arts. 

We in America observe your workers with a telescopic camera, as 
it were, and are more likely to focus on an individual than you who have 
the privilege of mixing among them and observing the whole group. And 
so it 1s, to us, that the one who stands out strongest among the process 
workers of England is he to whom most credit is due for the marvellous 
art productions of the Rembrandt Intaglio Printing Co., of Lancaster. 

Mr. Karl Klic, we on this side of the ocean understand, is the one 
who met the problems and overcame them so that photogravures are 
printed by power an@ mechanically instead of by manual labour and with 
personal attention to the inking and wiping of the plate. As this im- 
provement means that photogravures are eventually to be printed in 
quantity cheaply and thus bring real art reproductions into the possession 
of those able to buy newspapers, it seems unfortunate that it was necessary 
to keep the method a secret, in order that those who supplied the money 
to pursue the costly experiments should get just reward for their enter- 
prise. 

It was inevitable, under the circumstances, that some of those who 
learned some part of the secret of rotary photogravure should come to 
America and try to turn their knowledge into dollars. At least one 
dozen such men have arrived here and but one of them has been success- 
ful in interesting capital, while if Karl Klic himself had visited this 
country with the purpose of establishing rotary photogravure he would 
have secured all the capital he would have needed. In process work 
originals always give better results than copies. At present rotary 
photogravure is entered into here in a timid and experimental manner 
without giving the financial results the importance of the process should 
ensure. 

In this land, too, where business has, at least in the past, depended 
so much on government protection the man with a patent of any kind 
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behind his process has always stood a better chance of being rewarded 
than one with a secret process, no matter how valuable the latter‘might 
be. And so it is in this matter of rotary photogravure, those with alleged 
patent rights have secured capital which Karl Klic, or the company 
behind him, might have had when he first perfected his method. As it 





Kart Kulc. 


is, it is very difficult to find over here any Rembrandt Intaglio prints in 
colour without much searching and then at a prohibitive price. 

Little is known about Mr. Klic here. In brief it is this :—He was 
born in the town of Arnau, Bohemia, on May 3lst, 1841. His father 
was a chemist and saw to it that young Karl got a good liberal education, 
as well as a technical one. Later he was sent to the Academy of Painting 
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at Prague to receive an art training. Then his father established him in 
a photographic studio at Brunn. His art aspirations made picture- 
making with a camera seem too tame for him, so he went to Pesthasa 
designer and later to Vienna as a caricaturist. 

It will be seen that Karl Klic’s early training fitted him admirably 
for the great work he accomplished in photogravure later. And from 
his portrait one can judge that he possessed the strength, determination 
and artistic perception to accomplish just what he has done. His first 
improvement in photogravure was to lay the grain ground direct upon 
the copper plate and over it a carbon positive through which the etching 
was done. He described his method in 1879 and taught it to Victor 
Angerer, who used it on a large scale in Vienna. Mr. Blechinger, 
Angerer’s son-in-law, a copper etcher and painter, improved the process 
and in 1893 produced photogravures in colour. 

It was sometime in the nineties that Mr. Klic went to England and 
worked in great secrecy while prints in colour bearing the imprint 
‘Rembrandt ” appeared and interested the whole art world. His 
‘Hundred Best Pictures’’ and the reproductions of paintings in the 
Royal collections are better known in Europe than here. At the age 
of three score and ten he retired to his native country to enjoy 
the rest he has so well earned and the good wishes of art Jovers the world 
around. 
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THE SYSTEM OF MULTIPLE 
PHOTOGRAPHY AND 
AUTOMATIC FOCUSSING. 


By ARTHUR FRUWIRTH. 


YEAR Book I have des- 
cribed a simple way of 
Automatic Focussing by scales 
based on the well-known law of 
conjugate foci. I am in a 
position to-day to record a 
further improvement of the 
system. The universally applied 
trick of blocking out one half of 
the camera space by a sheet of 
black cardboard, exposing one 
side and after refocussing the 
other side has been made the 
mam starting point for a system of 
item multiple photography, which in 
Femme connection with the automatic 
mame focussing scales increases the 
possibilities of speedy work in a 
remarkable way. 
raInto the rear frame of the 
: camera, as close to the plate- 
E Hamer &Co —- Ernest Marriacz, FR.P.S, holder as possible, is built a 
aa sectional shutter made of thin 
THE OLD PALACE, AREZZO black sheet metal. Each quarter 
section shuts out one-fourth of 
the available camera space and is operated independently from each 
other by levers from the outside. The upper two sections are hinged to 
a metal rod close to the top of the camera and outside of the direct 
path of the light rays. Similarly the lower two sections swing on a rod 
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close to the bottom of the camera as illustrated in diagram 1. In order 
to shut out all light, which would creep in between the upper or lower 
sections, a narrow flap has been introduced, which slightly overlaps the 


Diagram 1. 


adjoining edges of the shutters and rises mechanically when the 
shutter is raised (see diagram 2). 

Any two, three or four copies, of whatever reduction or enlargement 
within the capacity of the camera, can be taken on one and the same 





Diagram 2. 


plate. We may make double exposures by arranging two copies above 
and below the horizontal dividing line of the copyboard (diagram 3) 
or triple shots as in diagram 4, or finally quadruple shots (diagram 5). 
Or we may expose any number of copies in one focus on three sections 
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of the plate (diagram 6), and another copy at a different reduction on the 
remaining fourth section 

But also in case of simultaneous exposures on two or more copies 
of widely differing colour and tone values the multiple device 1s of 
material help, as by its means the exposure on the lightest copy may 


UL 


Diagram 3 Diagram 4 Diagram 5 Diagram 6 


be interrupted at the proper time while continuing that on the darker 
copies 

Any fear of wet plates drying up during a quadruple exposure 1s 
absolutely groundless Using a pair of arc lamps of 25 or even 10 ampéres 
and 110 volts and a developer of 35 to 40 hydrometer test, the average 
exposure on the general run of orders 1s below two minutes for half- 
tones and goes often as low as thirty or forty-fiveseconds Taking thirty 
to fifty seconds for resetting the focus, changing screen separation, 
working the shutter and perhaps readjusting the arc lamps we have a 
total exposure of less than ten minutes even under unfavourable circum- 
stances 

Equally unfounded 1s the objection that copies cannot be centred 
with a sufficient degree of exactness for multiple exposures It 1s only 
a matter of determining once for ever the true optical axis of the copying 
apparatus Very few operators can do it more than approximately. 
Sticking the lens on drawing two diagonals on the ground glass and 
marking that point on the copy board which corresponds with the 
centre of the matt frame will never do In nine out of ten cases, that 
point will refuse to remain stationary with the different rates of reduc- 
tion or enlargement 

Finally the question of complexity 1s apt to militate against the 
practical adoption of the multiple-exposure system Much may be said 
for and against it he man who 1s not sure of his exposures, the operator 
who battles continually with his chemicals and cannot get them to 
work properly, the worker who “does not care,” fare but ill The 
ambitious one will learn a lesson and learn it well No book will teach 
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him as impressively as multiple exposures, the variations of light inten- 
sities at different ratios of reduction or enlargement or at different 
distances or angles of the arc lamps. But beyond this everything is 
smooth sailing. Once accustomed to setting the shutters and foremost 
adhering religiously to an adopted rotation in which the different ex- 
posures are made, failures due to oversight or confusion become extremely 
rare. The clue to success remains with multiple shots what it is with 
single ones—the correct timing of the negatives. This can be done 
just as deliberately and judiciously with two, three or four exposures 
on one plate as single exposures on two, three or four plates. 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN METZO- 
GRAPH NEGATIVE MAKING. 


By R B FISHENDEN, FRPS, 
The School of Technology, Manchester 


N the course of a series of experiments on “ high-light”’ processes 
| at The School of Technology, Manchester, it was found that the 
usual procedure involved in metzograph negative making 1s capable 
of important modifications, the altered method of working producing 
results which considerably increase the utility of the screen 
If metzograph negatives are prepared by the standard methods 
given in a previous volume of the Process YEAR Book," it 1s not possible 
to alter the range of gradation to any appreciable extent, without 
destroying the delicacy of the results Within certain narrow limits 
and with a constant screen distance, a larger lens aperture than F/32 
gives a brighter negative than the normal, and a smaller aperture a 
softer one this variation however, 1s only sufficient to modify the 
differences found in the average originals from which printing blocks are 
required to be prepared The enhanced brilliance which 1s the result 
of extra intensification 15 not to be recommended, because of the mealy 
character of the result 
The importance of using the correct screen distance in metzograph 
negative making cannot be too strongly impressed, the characteristic 
net-like grain gives a smooth result which 1s entirely free from mealiness, 
and this can be produced only with one definite screen distance for any 
given screen and camera extension It has been suggested to vary the 
screen distance from the normal, in order that the length of the scale of 
gradation may be varied, an increased screen distance increasing the 
range and making the grain more coarse , this practice 1s to be avoided, 
because it destroys the character of the metzograph grain and produces 
an unsatisfactory effect similar to that obtained when wregular opaque 
grain screens are used 
It 1s possible to produce a satisfactory ‘‘full range” or “ high- 
light” metzograph result by the method of preparmg a metzograph 


* Negative making with the Metzograph Screen R B Fishenden 
Process Year Book, Vol 14, p 201 


[A booklet giving full instructions in the use of Metzograph Screens 1s issued 
gratis by Penrose & Co—Ed PY B] 
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transparency from a continuous-tone negative and then making a fresh 
negative from the transparency by contact; a Vandyck print may be 
made from the transparency, thereby avoiding the making of a fresh 
negative, but this requires considerable care for subjects of a fine grain.* 

The method of working which it is the purpose of this article to 
suggest, consists of exposing the sensitive plate in the camera with the 
screen in the usual manner and then, after replacing the screen by a 
piece of plate glass of equal thickness, giving a supplementary exposure 
with the same aperture, the duration being determined by the character 
of the result it is desired to obtain. 

The use of a supplementary exposure is found to possess the following 
advantages :— 

1. If fine screens are being used (numbers 2, 3 and 4) an extra 
exposure through the plain glass of from one-twelfth to one-eighth the 
exposure with the screen gives a considerable improvement in the 
resulting negative, without interfering with the quality of the grain ; 
this is of importance if an etched block is required. A comparison of the 
prints produced from two negatives, one made in the usual way and the 
other in the manner described, is markedly in favour of the latter; the 
delicacy of the lighter tones and the richness of the shadows are both 
enhanced, producing the effect of careful fine-etching. 

2. The use of coarse grain screens (numbers 00, 0 and 1) for the 
preparation of blocks is difficult in the usual method of working, 
because of the, low resolving power, or capacity to render fine detail ; 
this is especially noticeable in the coarsest screens, numbers 00 and 0. 
The supplementary exposure improves the definition and the crispness 
of the result in a manner which will greatly extend the usefulness of the 
screens for coarse grain block work; this will apply to an even greater 
extent for photo-lithography in monochrome and colour, for which 
latter purpose the coarse screens are extensively used. 

3. High-light effects are necessary in the preparation of blocks if 
the background is to be deep-etched, the laborious method of painting- 
out on the plate being both costly and unsatisfactory. In photo-litho- 
graphy and chromo photo-lithography also, the range and brilliance of the 
results must be capable of any modifications the particular circum- 
stances may demand. For the purpose of obtaining a “ high-light ”’ 
effect the length of the supplementary exposure is increased to as much 
as one-fourth the exposure with the screen. The effect will be to pro- 
duce a distinct veiling of the lighter tones and a few trials should be 
made and printed on the metal to show the operator the character of 
negative required. If all the details of the subject are to be preserved 


* Photo-Chromo Lithography —R. B. Fishenden. 
Process Year Book, Vol. 18, p. 263. 
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the negative should be only slightly veiled and no attempt must be 
made to make the lighter tones quite opaque. 

The supplementary exposure must be made with the screen replaced 
by a piece of plate glass of the same thickness as the screen. If the extra 
exposure were made without the glass, there would be two images on 
the negative of different size—the image from the screen exposure 
being slightly smaller than the other, because of the refractive effect of 
the glass of the screen. 

The actual method of working is simple, but it must be systematic, 
or uniform results cannot be obtained. No difficulty will be found in 
obtaining register between the two exposures, if reasonable care is 
exercised and if the dark slide fits on the usual conical pins on the bottom 
of the back frame of the camera. 

Satisfactory results are obtainable on process plates, panchromatic 
process plates, or by the wet-collodion process. The development of dry 
plates for a definite time at a standard temperature is at length being 
recognised by process operators as being of the utmost importance for 
obtaining uniform results. The author finds that the development of 
wet-plates by time is quite possible and is of great’ advantage when it is 
desired to produce comparative results, or if the operator lacks the 
necessary experience to judge when development is complete. In metzo- 
graph work with the supplementary exposure, it is not possible to deter- 
mine, by visual examination, the moment at which development 
should be stopped, and the least variation will make a great difference 
in the amount of veil on the lighter tones of the finished negative. 
It is desirable that the negatives should be developed for a constant 
period of twenty seconds, using a normal half-tone developer of the 
following concentration: ferrous sulphate, 50 parts; glacial acetic 
acid, 25 parts ; water, 1000 parts ; should any modification be required 
and a subsequent exposure made, it will not be found difficult to obtain 
the exact alteration which is necessary, if the development is under 
control. 

The most perfect half-tone negatives are those which have been 
correctly exposed and therefore do not require elaborate after processes 
to produce printable results. In all kinds of ‘‘ high-light ’ work and 
the processes herein described, correct exposure is of the utmost impor- 
tance and the best work will be obtained if the negatives are merely 
intensified with copper bromide and silver nitrate. Slight over-exposure 
may be corrected by reduction before intensification, but the practice 
of bleaching in iodine in potassium iodide, reducing in potassium cyanide 
and afterwards blackening by a soluble sulphide, is not recommended. 

It would be possible to obtain a similar effect for pure “ high-light . 
work by making the supplementary exposure on a separate negative 
and printing the two in register, using a distant arc lamp (or other device 
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for obtaining parallel light rays), as the illuminant. The results produced 
by the short extra exposure (one-twelfth to one-eighth the screen ex- 
posure) cannot be obtained except in the manner described. The slight 
extra exposure alone is not enough to produce a pronounced developable 
image, but it is sufficient to augment the exposed grain image, causing 
the previously weak portions of the grain to acquire sufficient opacity 
to print ; the superior crispness of the results produced by this method 
is due to the supplementary exposure not being subjected to the irregular 
refraction at the etched surface of the screen, which, although of little 
significance in the case of the finer screens, is of great importance when 
the coarser ones are being used. 

It should be remarked that “ high-light ’’ negatives with the ruled 
screen may be made in the manner stated above, the results being 
superior to those obtained by racking the screen away from the plate, 
increasing the diameter of the lens aperture, or similar devices for 
obtaining the “ high-light”’ effect. The usual methods mentioned 
give a disturbance of the definition, the amount of which depends on 
the optical perfection of the lens or the distance the screen is racked 
away from the plate; the substitution of the plain glass for the ruled 
screen and the use of a normal lens aperture for the supplementary 
or ‘“‘ high-light ’’ exposure, avoids any disturbance of the definition. 

The effect of a short supplementary exposure in ordinary half-tone 
work, using a plain glass in place of the ruled screen, has been the subject 
of experiment by the author, but comparative results are not available 
at the time of writing this article; the further consideration of this 
subject is therefere postponed.§ 


[We have examined the proofs submitted by Mr. Fishenden and 
we can testify that a wonderful increase in brilliancy has been obtained 
by the method described. The “ high-light ” effect which can be secured 
in this way makes the process invaluable for colour plates. Again, in 
using a coarse screen we notice that there is markedly better definition 
and crisper result obtained by the supplementary exposure. These 
results seem to show that there is much to be done with the metzograph 
screen if operators would only study to acquire the best ways of handling 
it.—Ed., P.Y.B.] 
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MULTICOLOUR PRINTING FROM 
REVERSED NEGATIVES, 





GARRATT & ATKINSON, 


By EDWIN T. BUTLER. 


N a single-exposure tricolour camera, 
| which takes two images by reflec- 
tion and one by direct light, the 
reflected images are reversed, the right 
side of the subject being on the left of 
the printing surfaces when the images 
are viewed through the backs of the 
negative glasses, or to put it in a 
different way, the reflected images are 
on the wrong sides of the negatives, for 
printing, when the printing is done from 
the film sides of the negatives. 

This could be avoided by taking 
the reflected images in the camera 
through the back or glass sides of the 
sensitive plates. 

The reason why it is considered 
preferable to take all the images with 
their films facing towards the lens as in 
the ordinary way will be gone into later. 


Having obtained a set of multicolour negatives, taken in the camera 
in each case with the film sides facing towards the lens, two of these 
(reflected images) will be reversed and in opposition to the one (the direct 


image) unreversed. 


These may be printed from, as may be desired, with the printed 
Images facing either in the unreversed or reversed direction without 
any sacrifice of register or sharpness, and in such a way as to suit any 
of the different printing requirements. 

In printing multicolour transparencies 

One image may be made to face the other two so that the 

printed images may be together between the two outside glasses. 

Or as they are required in printing by the collotype method 
—all the images may be printed teversed. Or again, a8 in 
ordinary printing, when the printed images are required to be all 
facing one way (unreversed). 
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Precautions necessary to be observed: (a) in reversing the images 
of negatives so as not to alter the relative size of the images ; (b) or again, 
as in ordinary printing when the printed images are required to be all 
facing one way, unreversed. 

The following precautions are necessary in reversing the images 
of negatives so as not to alter the relative size of the images. 

When printing in a transparency camera or a fixed enlarger: 

First place over the film of each negative a piece of plain negative 
glass of the same thickness as the negatives (it need not be attached), 
the film of each negative will thus be enclosed between glasses of equal 
thickness and they may be printed from—from either side when the rays 
are made to pass through equal thicknesses of glass to each image, and 
the film image will in this way be placed at an equal distance from the lens. 

Simple as is this precaution the omission of it will cause unequal 
size and focus. If, for instance, the film side of one negative is placed 
face to lens, close up to the rebate in the printing camera and the back 
of the reversed negatives, those taken by reflection, placed towards the 
lens close up to the rebate, then the reflection negative prints will be 
smaller than the direct negative prints, those images being in this way 
further away from the lens by the thickness of the negative glass as 
compared with the direct image. 

All then that need concern the printer when he desires the multi- 
colour images of the prints to face one way, after covering the negative 
films with plain glass is to see that the negative images are placed in the 
printing camera all the same way as to right and left and top and bottom. 

If the negatives are not so placed in the printing camera lack of 
register might be caused, though the negatives themselves may be perfectly 
in register, through the defect in the construction of that instrument, 
such as when the sides and top and bottom are not exactly equal, but 
when all are placed in the same way any slight distortion resulting from 
such defect in the printing instrument would affect the same portion of 
each colour image equally and would not be appreciable in the completed 
print. 

PRINTING By CONTACT. 

Printing through the back of negatives placed in contact with 
sensitive plates causes loss of sharpness unless precautions are observed. 

lhis fault may be avoided by parallelizing the rays and this may 
be done by the use of a condenser. 

Mr. E. G. Handel Lucas successfully uses a condenser and lantern 
in his “ Handeltype’’ method of printing, when printing by contact 
from multicolour negatives, some of which in each set are reversed and 
consequently have to be printed through the back of the negative glass. 

In a single-exposure tricolour camera, to take all three negatives 
with the images facing the same direction :— 
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Putting aside certain objections, this can be done, though two 
negatives of the set are taken by reflection and one by direct light. 

It is necessary in this case to take the two reflected images through 
the back of the sensitive plate, when all the negatives are required to be 
unreversed. When all three negatives are required to be reversed it is 
only necessary to take the direct image through the back of the sensitive 
plate. 

The reasons why this way of taking is not recommended are: 

First. The backs of the sensitive plates require to be well cleaned. 
This however may be done by a damp pledget of cotton wool on a damp 
cloth and afterwards the glass polished with tissue paper. 

SECOND. It is at the risk of a slight difference in size due to possible 
curvature in the glass of the sensitive plate. 

When such curvature exists it is mostly concave on the film side. 

THIRD. It is also to be remembered when putting the plates in the 
slides and when taking them out for development that the film side of 
the direct negative being uppermost in the slide, the film sides of the 
others are down. 

If, notwithstanding these objections, it be desired to take the nega- 
tives in this way, the camera can be adjusted by special arrangement 
for this purpose, or, when adjusted otherwise, the user can make a tem- 
porary adjustment, which will enable him to take the negatives facing 
one way in the following manner. 

It can be done by placing a plain glass of suitable thickness and 
of true surface next to and in contact with each of the two top reflection 
screens (being careful to bind the edges to avoid fogging) and by 
reversing the sensitive plates which receive the reflected rays so that 
they are taken through the back. 

In such a case the added glass would require to be }” in thickness 
to compensate for the different position of the film being at the back 
of the sensitive plate and the focussing could be done at the end by 
observing the direct image. 

When the camera is provided with slides that will hold two plates 
and it is desired to photograph one or two of the set through the glass, 
this end may be secured in another way and the distance and focus of the 
films of the several negatives equalized in the following manner, vtz., by 
placing a plate of ordinary negative glass of average thickness (about 
1/16th of inch) before the films of those of the set which are photographed 
film side to lens. In such a case the lens would have to be racked in 
1 /20th inch after focussing. 
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MODERN LITHOGRAPHY. 


By JOSEPH GOODMAN 


(Honours, Silver and Bronze Medallist in Lithography and 
Photo-Mechanical Processes). 


What a triple combination of (a)l the ‘‘ Printex Photo-Multiple 
Transferring Method”, (b) the ‘‘ Frey Chromo-Litho Process” ; and (c) 
‘The Hayes All-Rotary Tubular Process” could accomplish for the 
Lithographic Craft. 


HE whole world of modern 
printerdom, and _ the 
manifold allied trades that 

cater to its many extensive re- 
quirements, are to-day studiously 
contemplating the marvellous 
mechanical inventions and scien- 
tific developments which have, 
during the past six or seven 
years, been ushered exclusive- 
ly into the domain of litho- 
graphy. 

These various craft en- 
dowments have impregnated 
Lyte and infused into the litho- 
graphic trade so many new 
and invigorating powers of 
efficiency and progress, that 
we need only collate and 
coalesce three of the most 
important of them, to realize 
how powerful and invincible 
this premier art craft of colour 
printing has now become. 

A triple alliance, as sug- 
gested above, represents the 
three basic states of the craft, the first phase being the production of the 
photographic colour tmage, by means of the Frey screenless method; the 
second, that of the photographic transferring of the printing surface, by 
means of the Printex process; and finally, the actual printing of these 
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MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 





by means of the Hayes reel-fed, simultaneous multicolour lithographic 
printing process. 

This combination would mark the invulnerable summit limit of 
economic colour printing methods according to modern conception, 
and open up the immediate possibility of a new range of colour work of 
a very high order of merit. 

As the “ Printex ”’ process is the last in the field of these new methods, 
a few particulars depicting the technical achievements, and scope of this 
process, will be appreciated by those who have not had the opportunity 
to become more closely acquainted with it. 

It may be explained that, by this “‘ Printex ”’ process, any number 
of original transfers can be automatically produced by photography 
upon a machine printing plate, for utilization in unlimited productive 
printing purposes; each of these transfers being actually as sharp and 
crisp as the original from which they were made; whilst by virtue of the 
photographic basis of the transferring operations, the stability and 
longevity of the work upon the printing plate or cylinder, is more invul- 
nerable than that produced by hand transfer methods. 

This then implies that the photographic imgge upon the plate lasts 
longer in working, and is proof against rougher treatment, than when 
otherwise produced by more ancient and cruder methods, 

In the most difficult and important phases of transfer work; such 
as the all-over patterns and designs as utilized in wall paper, linoleum 
and book cover end-papers, as well as in textile fabric printing, which 
require mathematical repetition and precision in the joining-up, here 
the autonomy of this process removes all possibility of error, and affords 
perfect results, outclassing any of the preceding methods connected 
with this range of work. 

In the case of a mishap during printing, a repeat transfer of any of 
this work can be prepared at any subsequent time, the unique facilities 
of the process enabling a new plate to be produced, bearing the complete 
printing image upon it, in the remarkably short space of half an hour. 

Modus Operandt. 

First a negative is made of the copy that has to be reproduced. 
From this a transparency (diapositive) is made by contact. 

This positive is then affixed in a special machine, known as the 
“Step and Repeat’? Camera. The mechanism in this apparatus is 
wonderfully articulate and precise. 

The focussing for correct size and position is done through this 
positive upon the ground glass screen at the front of this repeat camera. 

Afterwards the focussing screen is removed and a_ sensitive 
photographic plate inserted in its stead. 

The first exposure of the unit image is made upon the left-hand 
upper portion of the plate, then by revolving a controlling wheel a given 
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number of turns, everything is ready for a second ‘“ step” exposure, to 
be made upon the next adjoining portion of the sensitive plate; and 
so on by repeated “steps” and ‘‘ exposures ”’ right along this top strip 
of the plate. 

When this is completed another wheel is operated, which brings 
the next successive linear area of the plate into position for the second 
line ‘‘ step’ and “‘ repeat” procedure ; and so on until the whole plate 
is covered with the prearranged number of repeat images which it has 
to receive to complete the negative. 

It is next developed and fixed, and is then ready for placing upon 
an albumenized sensitive zinc or aluminium plate, for the production 
of the actual printing surface required for the machine. 

After the final lithographic etching operations, etc., the plate is 
ready for printing from. 

If the lithographic printing surface should be a rigid tubular one, 
instead of being a loose flat plate, here this Company have devised a 
special piece of machinery to negotiate this, which is designed to work 
to a micrometer nicety of precision. 

In structure, this machine has the outward appearance of an ordinary 
flat-bed lithographic machine. Concisely, it possesses a cylinder clothed 
with a three-ply rubber blanket and an iron bed for holding the zinc plate 
carrying the transfers, prepared through the agency of the ‘‘ step’ and 
‘“ repeat ’’ machine. 

The work upon this plate is inked-up with re-transfer ink, and then 
an ink transfer from this plate is made upon the rubber-clothed cylinder. 
The clean tubular printing surface has been previously affixed into 
journals connected up with the rubber surfaced cylinder. 

Then by means of a lever motion, this metallic printing tube is 
brought down into the correct contact position upon the rubber, and the 
transfer thus made upon it. 

Now we approach the explanation of a remarkable feature of this 
machine. As these different tubes may vary up to perhaps a quarter of 
an inch in circumference, this difficulty has had to be negotiated in the 
construction. It is accomplished by having a duplex gear fitment made 
upon the carriage and cylinder, so that the carriage can be made to either 
travel a fraction slower or faster than the cylinder to accord with the 
exact diameter of the printing tube. 

It must be explained that this is done by throwing the finer gear 
slightly out of the parallel direction. Thus, if a transfer plate has an 
image upon it which measures 20 in. and the circumference of the cylinder 
is only 19} in., then this quarter of an inch is by this device absorbed in 
the retardation of the travel of the carriage. And so on for the inverse 
one when it would be made to gain a quarter of an inch creep in 
the 20 in. 
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Now considering this ‘‘ photo-transferring process” in conjunction 
with the ‘‘ Frey ” chalk grain photo-chromo-litho process, in which colour 
work printing formes can be mechanically reproduced facsimile in four 
or five printings, in the most perfect printing form yet achieved, 
then utilizing for the printing of these results, the Hayes tubular, reel- 
fed, simultaneous, “ all-rotary machine process,” it will then be readily 
conceded that the hthographic industry has thus secured the most 
perfect, economic, and speedy colour printing process yet known to 
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AFTER THE FIRE AT THE HAYES UNIVERSAL PRINTING 
Co's Works, LETCHWORTH. 


mankind for the production of satisfactory colour-printing, both for 
normal requirements as well as for the most stupendous demands of 
modern necessities. 

The scope and accomplishments of the Hayes process have been 
fully referred to in the last three volumes of this Year Book, along with 
some actual examples of the work done by this process. 

A multi-coloured example would have appeared in this issue, but 
for the unfortunate circumstances of a disastrous fire, which has delayed 
production. 
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This conflagration occurred at a most inopportune time, as develop- 
ments had transpired for a very important extension of the process for 
additional exploitation upon more comprehensive lines ; and its applica- 
tion to the PAPER PRINTING industry. 

Hitherto the process had been devoted almost exclusively to the 
Calico Printing trade, although a considerable amount of experimental 
work has been done to demonstrate its applicability to the Paper Printing 
industry also. 

It is, however, gratifying to record that the directors of the Company 
have met the calamity in a very vigorous and spirited manner indeed, 
as immediate steps were taken to replenish the loss by providing for 
much larger and more capacious works, equipped with double the amount 
of printing machinery and plant, every effort being made to re-establish 
the working and productive conditions as speedily as possible. 

As has already been stated, these three economic giants of litho- 
graphy—each the very acme of power in its own particular sphere — 
could, by uniting their powers conjointly upon any given range of new 
exploitation, such as the production of newspapers possessing natural 
coloured tllustrations ; or in providing more beautiful and serviceable 
mural decorations; as well as in quite a host of other commercial 
directions, permanently exalt lithography to the paramount degree of 
ete and honour amongst the pictorial colour printing processes of the 
world. 
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PHOTOLOID— 
THE NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIAL. 


By Dr. HENRY E. KOCK, Cincinnati, O. 


the new photographic material that has been 

called Photoloid and announced for the first 
time last year in this Annual, that it has been 
deemed necessary to give a few more explicit 
instructions on the possibilities of this product. 

The base of Photoloid, a cellulose of unchang- 
ing and stable nature, prevents any decomposition 
due to atmospheric conditions. The emulsion, of 
such a nature that on photographic reduction 
produces a stable metallic deposit, assures a per- 
manent picture that will withstand the ravages of 
time as only a carbon transfer can. 

Garrart & ATKINSON Aside from its permanency the artistic possi- 

Stupy. bilities with special regard to tonal values have 

received the commendation of the leading artists 
in the profession. A great range of tones is possible on this material, 
ranging from a deep carbon black through the sepias and reds to the 
yellows and all these by direct development and not by retoning. 

Aside from pure photographic tones a number of miniature artists 
have submitted examples of their work in colour that rank with the 
best ivory miniatures ever made. 

It is not surprising that Photoloid has taken the American market 
by storm and that our European confréres have been so anxious to get 
more light on this vital topic. 

Photoloid is a special material, similar in appearance to ivory or porce- 
Jain, with certain advantages not possessed by either. It is the first 
practical and commercially successful print material other than paper. 
It is semi-translucent and made in colours of buff white andivory. The 
surface is firm and absolutely matte. | 

Photoloid prints resemble carbon and platinum. Having no absorp- 
tive index it washes and dries rapidly. Prints are easily manipulated, 
do not curl up in the developing solutions and lie flat on drying. They 
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are easily mounted, framed or put up in special artists’ cases that the 
demand for Photoloid has created. 

For photo-mechanical purposes Photoloid has found quite a market 
in agents’ sample cases, especially for furniture, carriages and harness, 
baby buggies and such other manufactures where good photographs 
are imperative. The ease with which these can be washed enables the 
salesman to have a line of pictures constantly clean and fresh. 

The manipulation of Photoloid is similar to developing paper with 
a few extra observations necessary, due to the nature of the material. 
There is no mistaking of front and back, as the surfaces are entirely 
different, the back having a high polish. 

The character of the negative should be one rich in detail, as the 
emulsion brings out everything that the negative contains. Time of 
exposure, varying, of course, with the light, averages about 6 to 12 seconds. 
Development with the above formula A will be completed in about 
4-5 minutes. Fixing in 10 minutes and washing 15 minutes will show 
how long it requires to work up a single print. Pictures are dried by 
suspending from a line when they dry in about 15-30 minutes. 

Any defects in the negative, ctc., can be removed by retouching, 
Photoloid taking the retouching pencil with great ease. 

Severe tests as to permanency have proved Photoloid the most 
reliable material that critical experts have yet seen, and judging from 
the great number of letters from the leading photographers in America 
it seems to answer the artistic requirements the profession demands. 
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THE POLYCHROMIDE PROCESS. 


By ARON HAMBURGER, 
Managing Director of the Polychromide Company. 


N reply to vour invitation to con- 
tribute to PENROSE’S ANNUAL some 
notes on the year’s progress with 

the Polychromide System of photo- 
graphy in Natural Colours, I will, with 
your permission, limit myself to a few 
brief comments on new applications of 
the process during the year. 

A little over two months spent in 
New York (where the Polychromide 
Company of America have opened a 
beautifully fitted and equipped Studio 
and Laboratory at the corner of 38th 
Street and 5th Avenue) gave me an 
excellent opportunity of coming into 
contact with the colour printing over 
: there, and with its leading exponents, 
Sian ee nean I must confess to astonishment at 

finding so much more general use for 
commercial purposes of three and four-colour, off-set and gravure work in 
colour than is the case here. The quality of the work done by the best 
firms is very good indeed. The subjects, however, often leave much to be 
desired from the point of view of art value. But what impressed me most 
in this, my first visit to my native country after more than ten years’ 
absence, was the great interest manifested in everything new and pro- 
gressive brought to the attention of the largest firms there. At the 
New York headquarters of the Polychromide Company day by day I 
had the pleasure of receiving the heads of most of the important printing, 
plate-engraving and publishing firms in New York City, Philadelphia, 
Boston, and as far west as Chicago and Kansas City. We were at once 
inundated with orders for sample photographs and on the first day we 
had our separation cameras in operation, we had fourteen orders to 
execute. These ran the gamut of every possible variety of subject, and 
while I was in New York we had hats, cloaks and suits, men’s clothing 
and furs on living models. We executed a lamp catalogue for another 
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firm ; we photographed opals and precious stones with eminent success. 
Flowers, landscapes and old masters were a few only of the subjects 
given us during the course of our visit. 

Among the engraving firms who have made plates from the Poly- 
chromide negatives, and reported enthusiastically upon the process, 
are such well-known houses as The Beck Engraving Co., The Zeese- 
Wilkinson Co., The Walker Engraving Co, and Edward Stern & Co. 

The most interesting part of the year’s experience, however, has 
been, in our opinion, the combination of polychromide photography 
with colour photogravure, for the example of which in this issue we are 
indebted to the Van Dyck Gravure Company of New York, who are 
pioneers in this beautiful process, and most successful with it. We find 
we can get excellent results more quickly with this process than with 
any other we have seen. On the other hand, where great sharpness and 
decisiveness of detail is required, I still incline to the opinion that four- 
colour process work will hold its own. 

The application of polychromide to photo-lithography and off-set 
is also one of the developments coming forward rapidly, the early results 
of which are most satisfactory, and I hope in the next issue of your 
Annual to put some specimens of off-set work plus our colour photography 
in your possession. Meantime I wish to express our obligation to Messrs. 
John Swain & Sons, Ltd, The Anglo Engraving Co., Ltd., and The 
Vandyck Gravure Company for the illustrations in this volume, which 
I think will demonstrate some progress made by our process during the 
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THE PRINTING OF BOOKS. 


By CHAS T. JACOBI, of the Chiswick Press, 


N specifying the good points which 
go to the préduction of a fine book 
it is understood that this article 
does not apply to the printing of 
newspapers, magazines or that class 
of jobbing printing which falls under 
the head of commercial work, but 
is limited strictly to that particular 
department devoted to the design 
and execution of the book, which 
is or should be “a thing of beauty 

and a joy for ever,” as far as it is humanly possible and practicable to 

make it so. To arrive at this suggested perfection of counsel it is neces- 
sary to divide a well-produced volume into three stages, vtz., the design, 
the material to be employed and the actual method of execution. To do 
all this satisfactorily requires some amount of training and considerable 
discrimination or judgment, or as some may call it taste, which is only 
acquired by long practice. A good deal has been said and written 
about the revival of printing since the Exhibition of Modern 

Printing, held at the galleries of the Medici Society in the autumn 

of 1911. At that exhibition were shown good examples of work mostly 

executed since the foundation of the Kelmscott Press by the late 

William Morris in 1891 up to the present day. The productions shown 

were largely from the various private presses that have mainly sprung 

into existence since Morris died, and although the exhibits were generally 
produced rather for the dilettante than for the ordinary purchaser, much 
was to be learnt from the great variety of books, many of them good in 
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LINE DRAWINGS. 


By J. R. MCGOWING. 
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ANTIQUE FURNITURI 


pronounced. Here part of the furni- 
ture has been re-arranged, several 
finishing touches added to panelling 
and celling and the whole thing 
generally brightened, without in any 
way departing from the correct 
representation. It is left to your 
readers to judge which illustration 
would best assist in the sale of this 
antique lot. It may be argued in 
this and many other cases that the 
photos could be retouched and im- 
proved in this way, but to do this 
thoroughly would cost as much, if 
not more, than a line drawing and 
still would not give that touch of 
‘pretty style” obtained in the 
drawing. High-class half-tones for 
high-class catalogues will undoubt- 
edly remain, as the conditions are 


rapid advance of the half- 

tone process, there is still, 
and must continue to be, a steady 
demand for line work, especially in 
cases where detail is of importance. 
Half-tone will always commend 
itself to such illustrations as scenerv 
and the like, where soft shades and 
distance have to be reproduced, 
but there are numerous instances 
where line work is absolutely es- 
sential if intelligible and pleasing 
reproductions are desired. There is 
also the question of paper and 
printing and the size of the blocks. 
Take as examples the accompanying 
illustrations, The improvement in 
the line drawing of oak room is most 
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favourable to good reproduction, but as soon as these conditions are 
wanting, the line drawing of the present day asserts itself as a happy 
medium between the half-tone block and the woodcut. 

Line work has improved very much in recent years and is becoming 
more in demand where clear illustrations are required for advertising 
purposes in trade journals and similar periodicals, where the best half- 
tone block would fail, and, one might even venture to suggest, runs the 
excellent woodcut very closely in point of quality, whilst the cost is 
much cheaper. 


The four illustrations to this article were reproduced by The Bristol Photo-Engraving Co , Ltd 
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THE MOUNTING OF PROCESS 
BLOCKS—THE £1000 WON. 


By T. C. EAMER, 


AS the trade become so used to 
H the outcry against the method 
of mounting process blocks that 
they have almost come to believe that 
after all there is “ Nothing like wood ?” 
It is so easy to work, so cheap into the 
bargain—two items that seem to be of 
the greatest moment to some process 
engravers, so many of whose customers 
insist upon cheapness rather than quality 
~—-Why worry thef ? Go on in the good 
old way and let the printer do his best 
with blocks that warp out of shape 
Garkatr & ATKINSON. almost before they are delivered, and 
that take him hours to get into condi- 

tion for use upon his machines ;_ the loss is his, what does it matter ! 

In last year’s “ Annual” Mr. Harold Hood—the printer block- 
maker, voiccd once more the need of something more suitable than the 
wood mount now generally used, and announced a reward of £1,000, 
not that he was prepared to pay down the reward, to the person who 
produced the desired mount, but as he pointed out, there was a lot 
more than the £1,000 to be won by the fortunate inventor who should 
succeed in giving us the perfect mount. 

Before the year has rolled away a claimant for the reward has 
arisen, for the Marshall Patent Mount claims to meet all the require- 
ments, vtz., cheapness~—-for it costs but little more than wood ; it cannot 
warp or shrink under moisture or heat, for to all appearance it is a solid 
metal mount; it is easily trimmed and can be made to any size, either 
picas or inches, or any other standard measurement, so as to fit any 
size half-tone block, and when inserted in a type page it meets the 
metal type with its counterpart, so that the block lies snug and true, 
metal to metal in the midst of the type, and finally, the plate can be 
either nailed on in the usual manner or sweated on, flush all round. 

The proprietors of this mount have such faith in it that they have 
secured the Patents, not only for this country, but in all the 
countries where there 1s likely to be a demand for it. 
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That this mount is capable of meeting the claim made for it seems 
to be pretty well proved, as it has been in constant use for the last six 
months in a well-known printer’s in the City of London, where it has 
been tested under the every-day working conditions in practically every 
way in which such an article could be tested, and has proved its effi- 
ciency. Here then, is the ideal mount, especially for colour blocks. 

The question now awaiting solution is, will the printer pay the 
small increased price for having his blocks at last guaranteed free from 
warp, dead true, square and type high, by a method that will not only 
turn them out true for “five minutes,” but by which they will keep 
true for five years or fifty, if needful > 

The proprietors claim to have solved the riddle of the printers’ 
difficulties ! Will the printer believe it, or will he, for fear of the 
slightly increased price, go on losing heavily in cost of make-ready and 
machine running, rather than save as many shillings here as he spends 
in pence for his mounts? Time will show, and as printers, like the rest 
of us, are supposed to be in business for the purpose of making money, 
it is to be presumed that they will realize where their interest lies. 

For the past quarter of a century the printer has been troubled 
by the question, and from time to time relief has been promised by 
the various patents that have been taken out, many of them having 
some good quality or other, but failing in some other respect which 
prevented their adoption to any great extent. The patenteces of the 
mount here referred to have given careful consideration to all the pre- 
vious patents with a view to avoiding failure and after careful tests 
have come to the conclusion that in offering the trade their Patent 
Mount they are offering what will not only prove of inestimable value 
to the printer in assisting him to turn out better work, but will at the 
same time considerably reduce his working costs in the shape of make- 
ready and machine running, two of the most fruitful sources of loss 
known to the printer. 
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AN ADVERTISER'S ENGRAVER. 


By WALTER J. AVERY. 


ICHAEL ANGELO, 

weueay M the great sculptor, 
had just completed 

; one of his masterpieces and 
sat looking at the majestic 
form he had carved out of 
a piece of rough stone It 
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" i was so perfect that while 
/ gazing upon his handiwork 
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was lachmg was just the 
human touch He, for the 
moment, imagined it to 
have actually taken life, 
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must be conveyed, any 
advertisement that does not 
do this loses its power and 
1s not worth the paper it is 
printed on There are many, 
or at any rate several, features about an advertisement which are 
essential to make it ‘‘ speak,” but for the purpose of this article I will 
confine myself to one only, vtz., the Illustration. Whilst I admit that 
even an illustration 1s not absolutely necessary, I also hold that an 
advertisement without one has to be very cleverly drawn up, and the 
choice of type and its arrangement has to be carefully considered, if it is 
to have the power to attract favourable attention, and leave a lasting 
impression on the minds of the readers. 

Probably most of my readers will agree with me upon the question 
of the need of illustrations—suitable ones, of course—but the reason 
why I think illustrations are not more liberally used is on account of the 
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cost of the drawing, which in some cases is very expensive. This cost 
may vary from one, to five or even ten guineas; therefore, for a small 
advertisement this is a serious consideration and a drawback. ‘This 
difficulty may, however, be overcome by what I term a judicious selection 
of ‘‘stock’”’ blocks, which are made by engravers in quantities and can be 
bought very cheaply. This idea is not altogether a new one, but is one 
which might be profitably revived on up-to-date lines. 

All the accompanying illustrations are taken from a compact and 
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admirable little catalogue issued by Messrs. Joh. Enschedé & Sons, of 
Haarlem, Holland, to whom I am indebted for their courtesy in supplying 
them. They very ably emphasize my point in showing how effective 
the addition of a small descriptive illustration can become if judiciously 
selected and in harmony with the announcement it intends to convey. 
The pose of the children in the cover for a children’s book, the 
expression of enjoyment shown in the announcement of “‘ Sultane”’ 
Cigarettes, the appropriateness of the Aeroplane announcement and the 
undeniable harmony shown in the two letter-head designs, all prove 
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AN ADVERTISER’S ENGRAVER 


how effectively these small ‘‘ stock” blocks can be used to an advantage 
cheaply and profitably. I should mention, however, that in the booklet 
from which these pages are taken they are printed in two colours, making 
them look better still, but it shows that even in one colour their advertis- 
ing value is just as great. 

I am not sure whether it is the Advertiser—the man who writes 
the ‘copy ’’—or the engraver, that is responsible for there not being 
a larger demand for this class of illustration, but I think the average 
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engraver does not cater for this class of work, therefore, the advertiser 
is not familiar with the means that should be at his disposal. I know 
there are typefounders’ catalogues where some of these ‘“‘stock”’ blocks 
may be found—but they are either obsolete or obviously out-of-date. 
So then here is the opportunity for engravers to start a new line of 
business which, if thoroughly carried out, could be made very appropriate. 
I would suggest that an engraver should prepare a special brochure of 
designs—say for one particular business—and then circularize all the 
advertising men with them. When this has proved successful, which 
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it undoubtedly should do, another business should be exploited, and 
by going on in this way a business could be built up in supplying illustra- 
tions to every business. I say every business, because I believe that 
every business must advertise if it 1s to make progress, and if engravers 
would adopt this method of making their work familiar to advertising 
men they would be planting a seed which will inevitably bear much 
fruit. The resources of the photo-engraver for line, half-tone, two- 
colour, three-colour, offset, and even photogravure, only help to encourage 
the use of illustrations for all purposes, and there is no reason why they 
should wait for the work to come to them, when by a little organization 
on the lines I have suggested, they could create the demand for much 
more work, and get it, with a comparatively small effort ; only it must 
be borne in mind that each specimen must bear the mark of originality 
upon it and be attractive and pleasing to the various tastes to which 
it is applied. The design and examples must be kept up-to-date and 
new ones constantly added. In this way the advertiser and the engraver 
would greatly increase the efficiency and effectiveness fof publicity 
literature to the mutual benefit of both. 

To refer again to my opening remarks, the chief point, after all, 
is for the advertisement to “speak,” principally with the aid of an 
appropriate illustration, judiciously chosen. 


The four blocks which illustrate this article were made by 
Messrs, Joh, Eknschedé & Sons, Haarlem, Holland The 
lettering on the originals was in Dutch, and has been translated 
into English specially for the article 
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J. NICEPHORE NIEPCE’S 
EARLY PHOTOGRAPHIC WORK 
WITH BITUMEN. 


By MAJOR-GENERAL J WATERHOUSE, I A. 








wees HERE is no very definite evidence to show when 
an Sf) J Nicephore Niepce first began to use bituminous 
<A Dee substances as the basis of his carly experiments in 
Oke ae photography and photographic engraving 
SN We Senebier had shown that various resins, and among 
¥ = them guaiacum, were sensitive to ight, and in 1817 
we find Niepce experimenting with this resin in place 
of silver chloride, but unsuccessfully the alcoholic solvent he used 
attacking both the exposed and unexposed parts of the image He then 
tried phosphorus, also unsuccessfully Of his work in the vears 1818 
to 1826 there is little record, but, according to Fouque (La Vérié sur 
l’Invention de la Photographie) he appears, in 1819, to have hit on a 
new method of working, and from a letter to him from his brother 
Claude, dated 22nd January, 1820, we gather that he had surmounted 
the difficulty of finding a solvent which would not affect the exposed 
parts of the photographic image In a letter dated 17th March, 1820, 
Claude lets a httle more hght on the new process, though still, as always, 
very Secretive, and writes ‘‘Combien je désire que d’aussi belles espé- 
rances puissent se réaliser, ct que le procédé que tu te proposes d’essayer 
avec le vernis obscur et susceptible de céder au fluide lumineux a I’aide 
de l’h-ou dont je me rappelle fort bien et que cependant l’impression 
puisse étre inaltérable ” 

This seems to point very definitely to some process in which a dark 
varnish was exposed to light and then treated with a solvent derived 
from coal Or, possibly, /’h-ous may refer to a bituminous coal-like product 
soluble in certain volatile oils and showing sensitiveness to light lke 
asphalt There 1s no other word in the French language but housdle 
(coal) which contains the combination of the letters ows with the initial 4 
Living near the miming districts in the north-east of France, Niepce would 
have opportunities of obtaining various bituminous products, solid and 
hquid, for experiment 

In Claude’s letter of 11th April, 1820, there 1s mention of a new line 
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the experiments have taken, and of the extraordinary fact of the luminous 
fluid acting in concert with heat, and of the problem being entirely 
solved if the tints could be entirely carbonized while preserving their 
respective intensities, which produces the effect This seems to point 
to a solidification and insolubilizing of the bitumimous varnish by the 
action of light and heat 

From the above there seems to be little doubt that Niepce first 
turned his attention to bitumen about 1819 Hus great object was to 
produce a printing plate by the agency of light and to find a sensitive 
varnish which, treated with a suitable solvent after exposure would 
give him a permanent image which could be etched with mordants in 
the same way as an ordinary etching by hand 

The use of bitumen in etching grounds 1s quite ancient and might 
have been known to Niepce from his early experiments in etching on 
stone, and he would also have known the usual solvents for removing 
the varnish after etching From the few records available, cited above, 
it seems possible that he may have tried some local bituminous products 
in his early experiments, but finally adopted the more sensitive Syrian 
bitumen dissolved in o1l of lavender applied to his plates with a dabbcr, 
as in ordinary etching The question, however must remain a mystery 

It may be noted in this connection that in a paper by Ruhard 
Kirwan, F RS, ‘Experiments on the Composition and Properties of 
Carbon in Bitumens and Mineral (oal” published in Nicholson’s 
Philosophical Journal, Vol I, p 487, 1798, he remarks, ‘ It 1s, moreover 
well known that liquid bitumens contain inflammable air and carbon 
and that they absorb atmosphcric air when long exposed to it and hight , 
that in consequence of this absorption they are thickened blackened 
and condensed, first into mincral tar then into mineral pitch or maltha 
and lastly into asphalt ”’ 

From this it would appear that the action of light upon bitumimous 
substances was well known so early as 1798 It 1s therefore not 
impossible that Niepce may have been led to experiment with bitumen 
from a knowledge of this fact. 
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THE VALUE OF SIMPLICITY 
IN TYPE DESIGN. 


By F. J. TREZISE. 


our modern printing is open to 

special criticism, it is the fact that 
much of it is too elaborate and too 
complicated. As compositors, we do 
not seem to be able to get entirely 
away from the idea that a lavish use 
of decorative material 1s synonymous 
with good typographical design. We 
overlook the fact that what might be 
termed good taste in printing is largely 
a matter of restraint in the use of the 
material with which we construct our 
designs, and that a large percentage of 
our work could be greatly improved by 
a process of climination of decorative 
material. 

Beauty 15 always in good taste, 
and Emerson says that ‘we ascribe 
beauty to that which 15 simple, which 
has no superfluous parts, which exactly 
answers its ends.”’ 

Now what is the end sought in the 
production of a piece of printing? To 
convey to the reader a certain message. 
Naturally, we wish to convey this 


T there is any one point upon which 
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Fig. 1 


An exainple of over-decoration The 
ornaments detract from the legibility of 
the text inatter 


message in a pleasing manner, and this has led to a mistaken idea that 
if we can get this message up in a ‘‘ fancy’ manner it will the more 
readily attract his attention. Asa result, we smother the thought to be 
conveyed underneath a mass of decorative material and call the result 


artistic printing. 


For the purpose of better illustrating this question of simplicity of 
design as applied to type arrangements, two reproductions are shown 
herewith. Fig. 1 is a page on which is found a wealth of decoration, the 
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greater portion of which is irrelevant and immaterial, in that it conveys 
no suggestion whatever of the subject for which the page was designed. 
Judged on the basis of Emerson's description of beauty as “‘ having no 
superfluous parts,’’ this piece of work falls far short of what is called for. 
It is an excellent illustration of the fact that the man who knows when 
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Fig 2. 


A more simple design, and one in which the 
decorative spot aids in bringing out the subject. 


his design is complete has mastered 
the greatest difficulty which con- 
fronts the compositor. 

In direct contrast to this design 
is the one shown in Fig, 2. Here 
we have a page which conforms to 
the accepted standard of beauty— 
it is simple, it has no superfluous 
parts, it exactly answers its ends. 
True, it does contain a decorative 
spot, but the latter is of such nature 
that the subject of the text matter 
is strengthened by its use, and its 
omission would detract from the 
suggestion of music which the page 
is intended to convey. 

Nor does the printer stand 
alone in this respect. Much of the 
work produced in our engraving 
houses exhibits the same tendency 
toward over-ornamentation, and a 
great percentage of this work is 
overdone rather than otherwise. In 
fact, there are but few examples to 
which one would care to add any- 


thing, although some decoration could be omitted from most of them to 


their improvement. 


Verily, the simplest things are the best, and good taste, for most 
of us, consists in knowing when to leave things out of a job. 





WOOD ENGRAVING. 





Woop-cot oF Door PLATE. 


N recent years a keen appreciation of art 
and craftsmanship, as applied to illustra- 
tions especially of mechanical work, has 


made itself evident : 


in consequence of which, 


the demand for high-class wood engravings for 
catalogue work has been limited only by the 
scarcity of artists competent to execute it. 


Large catalogue houses 
have found the wood- 
cut to be the best 
and most economical 
medium for illustrat- 
ing, where “long 
printing runs are re- 
quired.” 

Wood engravings 
are deeply cut, and are 
available not only for 
highly finished papers, 
but also for machine 
finished papers, even 
such as have a rough 
surface, and therefore 
render available cer- 
tain papers, which 
heretofore it has been 
impracticable to con- 
sider, 

The lines on the 
wood-cut are made by 
deep angular grooves, 
from which any num- 
ber of clectrotypes can 
easily be produced ; 
each and every one 
of which is an exact 
duplicate of the ori- 
ginal, 

The wide variety 
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Woop-cuTs FOR TRADE CATALOGUES 
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WOOD ENGRAVING 
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Woob-cuts FoR TRADE CATALOGUES. 
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of technique which the expert engraver can use, makes it possible to 
produce a fidelity and care in execution, and a clearness of detail, and 
brilliancy of tone, impossible to obtain by the many photo-mechanical 
processes now in use. 

In connection with this article are shown some illustrations made 
by Dahl & Sinnott, of Hartford, Connecticut, U.S.A., which we believe 





exemplify the highest standard of the art attained in America, and 
which we feel will be a pleasing surprise to lovers of craftsmanship and 
where it appears that they have succeeded in overcoming certain crudities 
long considered incidental to the old style wood-cut ; this class of wood 
engraving presents itself as an unusual opportunity to advertisers wishing 
a pleasing and conspicuous novelty in illustrating. 





Woop-cuTs FoR VARIOUS PURPOSES. 
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NO SENTIMENT IN BUSINESS. 


By F. C. TOLHURST. 


D sentiment in business 1s an accepted code familiar to all 

in the commercial world, the primary guiding axiom 
agreed upon by all in pursuit of money-making enter- 
prises. The expression, common as it is, reveals some 
very remarkable conditions upon its anlaysis in practice. 
It is obvious that no analogy exists between sentiment 
and business, as they are born from totally different 
impulses and they are not kindred attributes, yet are frequently found 
running parallel, apparently in conjunction with varied and often 
curiously strange issues, particularly in all established commercial under- 
takings, such as the printing trade, which as an industry is relevant to 
these columns. A very important feature as with all trades, is the 
dependence upon an adequate competent staff of workers to consummate 
its business to a result satisfactory to those financially interested, the 
position is in contrast to business dealings that are of a passing ephemeral 
character, which are dealt with according to the particular circumstances 
existing and beyond that nothing further of concern is involved; the 
former conditions affording the material for comment. 

Mankind is a complex creation, with varied separate feelings, moods 
and aspirations, and however lowly and mechanical in the world of 
industry the duties of the individual may be, he is inseparable in that 
work from some degree at least of feeling or sentiment; no amount of 
commercial specializing, machinizing, soulless demands of the workers, 
which modern progress has brought in its train will destroy it; it must 
exist in every human being worth employing, and the majority of business 
concerns wisely recognise this, to their advantage commercially, and 
their business reputation is enhanced thereby with added dignity ; this 
phase of sentiment with business is exemplary and claims appreciation 
in its intelligent exercise. Another phase, lamentably deficient in this 
and sadly amazing, is the no-sentiment-in-business proposition, where 
it is belied with a very dominant bitter ruinous form of sentiment, 
business being actually subservient to it; the sentiment of abnormal 
personal dignity and authority which reflects no value or true respect, 
where its exercise is totally out of concord and misdirected in 
the interests of sound and profitable enterprise ; this form of sentiment, 
often very costly, must provide upon reflection very poor satisfaction to 
those concerned. Businesses are run for profit, and no one sanely has 
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any other objective, it is the wholly absorbing incentive. No law of the 
land restricts the bounds of its profits; it is free from any qualms of 
unrighteousness in that direction, other agencies affording—very un- 
evenly—the restricting control, for instances: competition, the market 
prices of material and the cost of labour, the latter conspicuously supply- 
ing a disturbing element ; speeding up, facilitated and increased output 
can be demanded ad infinitum, but any request for extended considera- 
tion to the workers in view of this, is almost invariably met as being 
absolutely unwarrantable; the price of paper or ink may increase and 
the matter is faced with equanimity, no printer who wished to carry 
on his business would allow sentiment to interfere with his supply of 
needed material, but the claims of flesh and blood, equally necessary 
and actually the productive source of profits are approached too often 
with a very undue amount of suspicion and an acquired mental conviction 
that resentment, irrespective of any reason as it applies to business, must 
be adopted, and this attitude is strangely aggravated when the claims are 
presented through the medium of the workers’ trade organizations ; 
combined forces may control and literally dictate the prices of materials 
and they are accepted in a normal business way: if this rational procedure 
would dominate all dealings that arise in the course of business a very 
good purpose would be served, the best bargains always to be made and 
the eliminating of that evil sentiment which brings neither honour, 
credit nor profit. 
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THE 
AMERICAN POINT OF VIEW. 


By EDMUND G GRESS. 


IHERE ismuch a dmiration on this side of the water for 
the manner in which the employing printers of Great 
Britain have taken up the study of costing, or cost 
finding, as we termit The congresses that have been 
held in various parts of Great Britain have rivalled in 
enthusiasm and earnestness those that have met in the 
United States 

There 1s now but one national employing printers’ 
association over here The Ben Franklin Club of America, which came 
into existence sevcral years ago, has merged with the United Typothetz 
of \merua and a majority of the Franklin members have joined the older 
organization The United Typothete not only has an interesting history, 
but 1s strongly organized, with a large membership and a substantial 
treasury It has borne much of the expense of the cost-finding propaganda 
and while continuing that work 1s devoting some attention to technical 
education A national school of printing 1s conducted at Indianapolis 
and local organizations and individual members have similar schools in 
operation in various parts of the country 

Vocational training 1s receiving a great deal of attention in the 
public and private schools of America and instruction in printing 1s 
included in the curriculum of vocational schools in most large cities 

It 15 realized that the short worh-day and the long pay-roll have made it 

impossible to give the apprentice the attention he should have in the 

work-room and that it 1» necessary that the young men receive addi- 
tional instruction in the technicalities of the printing trade 

Scveral successful printing expositions have been held in_ this 
country recently The printers of the Middle West have annual exposi- 
tions New York City 1s also holding yearly expositions in the Grand 

Central Palace, and I understand that the one to be held in April, 1914, 

is to include competitive exhibits of printing and advertising 

Mention of advertising brings to mind the remarkable convention 
at Baltimore, Md, of the Associated Advertising Clubs of America It 
was a large convention— they say there were six thousand visitors 
present— but we are not boasting of that , what Amcrica 1s proud of are 
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the things that were said and the things that were done there. The 
subject that stirred the most enthusiasm and the references that brought 
the most applause had to do with the Association’s motto, ‘‘ Truth,” 
which in American business is to replace the old ‘‘ Caveat Emptor.” 
The Yankee who made wooden nutmegs would be roughly treated by 
these earnest men, who are labouring to place advertising and business 
upon an honest basis. The declaration of principles adopted by the 
convention stated belief in ‘‘ truth, the cornerstone of all honourable 
and successful business,’ and advocated a method of arriving at verifica- 
tion of circulation figures of newspapers and periodicals. 

The United States Postal Department requires that newspapers 
print statements of circulation. Trade, class and technical journals are 
not required to make such statements, but an association of the pub- 
lishers of such journals has been formed for the purpose of furnishing 
accurate and truthful circulation reports to advertisers. The members 
of the association voluntarily open their subscription books to accountants 
for examination and the accountants’ reports are filled at points 
accessible to advertisers. 

Typography in the United States should show improvement in the 
next five years. The type-founders are providing high-class letter 
designs and it is for the printer to use them properly. The present 
inclination in the style of type-faces and ornaments is toward shaded or 
gray effects. The shaded letters of to-day are based upon better models 
than those that were in vogue a third of a century ago. There is also 
evidence of the influence of the classic Roman in new type-faces and 
decorative material. 

The magazines continue to show illustrations of the good sort. 
There is a respectable number of good illustrators in the United States 
and we are proud of the illustrative work appearing in American 
publications. 

Many fine business homes for printing and publishing firms have 
been erected during the past year and others are being planned. In 
the smaller cities consideration is being given to those art features that 
make a building interesting, with excellent results. In New York City 
the tallness of buildings and the necessity for operating large machines 
many floors above the ground have led to experiments, with the result 
that vibration has been reduced to a minimum. Recent provisions for 
light and air are unusual. A prominent New York publishing house 
is at the present time erecting a building that will have no windows. 
The front of the building will be constructed almost entirely of glass, 
so treated that while it will admit light, it will exclude heat. Purified 
air, warm jn the winter and cool in the summer, will be supplied through- 
out the building by special apparatus. There being no windows, noise 
from the outside cannot come in, and noise on the inside is deadened 
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by the use of rubber floors and a special kind of wall construction. The 
head of this publishing house has many uncommon ideas, one of which 
is that all machinery should be painted white. He finds that white 
machinery makes for cleanliness and reflects light in the press-room. 

In comparison with the high wages paid and the cost of doing 
business, the prices received for printed work in America are ridiculously 
low. Installation of cost systems has taught many printers their costs 
and this knowledge has assisted them in obtaining better prices. It is 
also necessary in the present state of the printing business that a printer 
shall sell not only manufactured printed matter, but service. ‘his 
service consists of assistance in the preparation of the printed work, 
specialized knowledge, or extraordinary facilitics of some kind. In 
fact, many printers are now advertising ‘'service”’ to prospective 
customers. 
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COLOUR BLOCKS FROM 
UNCOLOURED COPY. 


E most recent advance in the way of applied¥photo- 
engraving, which should become extremely popular with 
publishers and advertisers, is the making of colour blocks 
from uncoloured copy—a process introduced and per- 
fected by the pioneer house of Carl Hentschel, Ltd. 

As is generally known, the usual mode of pro- 
cedure, when colour blocks have to be produced from 
a photographed subject, is to have the photograph 
coloured up cither by dyes or albumen colours. This, whilst giving a 
pleasing effect to the cye, is not so rendered by the camera, the photo- 
graphic base obtruding and causing a fuzzy and muddy result, generally 
unsatisfactory and disappointing, both to the blockmaker and _ his 
customer; but by the new process, not only is the cost of colouring 
the photograph eliminated, but there is obtained a sharp and crisp 
reproduction, combined with purity of colouring. An ample demonstra- 
tion of these points is evidenced in the covers of the Play Pictorsal, during 
the last few months. These have all been produced from glossy bromide 
prints with really wonderful results. 

There is no doubt whatever that there will be a great demand for 
this class of work so soon as its merits become known, as by this method 
alone can pure and good colour rendering, combined with photographic 
accuracy be obtained, and its value on this account to the advertiser 
is incalculable. Then to the publisher of every class of work it opens 
a new field and enlarges the scope of his resources. Our two supple- 
ments show a little of what can be done in this direction. We have 
here two entirely different renderings of the same subject—a view of 
the old General Post Office at St. Martins-le-Grand, London, during 
demolition, and both were engraved from the same ordinary photograph, 
and yet, while they differ so widely, each is in itself a perfectly artistic 
result. In the one, the treatment suggests a Whistler Nocturne in 
steelly blue black and grey, and the other gives with splendid effect our 
London evening glow and haze as seen and known by every artist. 

Truly wonderful results and an achievement to be proud of, and it 
needs no prophetic vision to see that the new process is bound to go 
far—combining as it does the utilitarian and the artistic. 
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THE STATUS OF THE 
STEREOTYPER IN 
ADVERTISEMENT PRODUCTION. 


By T. J. KELLY. 


better in France,” re- 

marked the father of 
English romance, and I write 
these following lines to point out 
sundry matters that should be 
bettered in London. Newspapers 
to-day are in keen competition 
for pictorial news and pictorial 
advertisemnent ; the latter being 
imperative. Few newspapers 
could exist minus an advertising 
revenue. Large contracts for 
publicity are undertaken in the 
office and are not often matter 
for the printer’s consideration. 
He has no responsibility for their 
composition or their attractive- 
ness. [he advertising contractor, 
usually, has the matter set up 
according to a schedule, and the 
forme issent out for stereotyping, 
per estimate, at competitive 
prices. If not stereos, matrices 


. To te order this matter 





} Hari & Co Erenrsi MarkriaG!, | RPS, are ordered. Hence it 1S, when 
photo the stereo or matrix 1s sent toa 
A MODERN CAVE-DWELLER newspaper for insertion it is sent 


without proofing—the proofs are 
taken from the original forme of type or half-tone, with instructions for 
careful printing, etc., to ensure a good result. In many cases the stereo 
is really a bye-product, never planed, never finished, often a second 
remove from the original forme. The stereotyper of the newspaper in 
which these advertisements appear has all the responsibility and the 
blame, and when the final output is unsatisfactory, it 1s commonly 
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because the type and also the illustrations are too shallow for reproduction. 
This is not an exaggerated statement, but the average experience. It 
is on these occasions that the status of the stereotyper is that of a 
Jonah. Most newspaper foundries have a metal mount casting-box, for 
casting stereo and zinco mounts, with two sets of gauges for pica and 
process plates. He is here handicapped, because few stereo ads. are of 
one thickness, varying, as they do, from pica to nonpareil. I plead for a 
uniform gauge for both stereo and zinco. Some process plates require 
a glazeboard to make them type-high, others are too thick to admit 
underlaying. Of course, a lathe or plane would remedy this, but space is 
valuable, and few foundries are equipped with either machine. The 
matrices sent out are all different. Some are made from the “‘ Mix-on 
Moonshine Powder,” and when cast exemplify the frog’s honeymoon—it is 
an embrace of death. There are exceptions, ¢.g., when a Dalziel stereo 
comes along in “all it’s blushing honour.”’ To remedy these fruitful 
sources of friction it is necessary to take the status of the stereotyper 
into serious consideration. Stereo, as a commercial asset in advertise- 
ment, does not obtain in America. They order “ this matter better.’’ 
The resources of the electrotypers are demanded in all conditions of 
advertisement duplication; hence the excellent results to be seen in 
American journals. 

I would advise as an improvement in this matter, that deeper 
stereo moulds be taken, and from special made matrices; that a uniform 
pica plate be cast; that the finisher be given a chance to clear blocks 
and hard edges; that when half-tone illustrations are to be duplicated, 
an electro, though it cost more, is the better alternative. Expense is 
a serious objection, we know, but if there isan improvement to be made 
it must be by careful moulding and a more durable metal. A few years 
ago this metal question arose in a North Britain office where several 
daily and weekly journals are printed. The firm did not use a high-grade 
metal—they paid an average price, and had, I thought, a good metal. 
The office sent for new estimates, and they came along. There is always 
the “‘ bag-man ”’ to meet and compete with his cheap metal, with prices 
averaging from {25 to {28 per ton. I may say that the purchase 
of foundry material is seldom a matter for consultation with the stereo- 
typer; his status is negligible there. If the reader will study the prices 
of metal to-day—tin, antimony and lead—he will know it is an impossi- 
bility to make a stereo metal of any use at the cheap rate of £25 per ton. 
Roughly, an average metal, per cwt., contains: Lead, 85% Ibs. ; 
antimony, 164 lbs.; tin, 9% lbs. As prices rule to-day, this average 
stereo metal will cost, per ton,considerably more than {25, in nett exchange 
value, minus labour or the usual profit legitimately required. Cheap 
metals, when melted down, conceal beneath their lava-like surface an 
antimonial lead, useless for a printing plate, even of the shortest run, 
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and if mixed in conjunction with a good metal, quite ruinous. It needs 
but little reflection to understand how delusive prices obtain a market ; 
Pandora’s casket did not contain the potent panaceas prescribed for 
the stereotyper of to-day. Everything to hand must be a novelty. His 
flong is useless; his moulding brush is out-of-date ; he is being improved 
—‘ translated,” as Falstaff said—we will wait and see. When a stereo 
is required of any depth and sharpness—whether half-tone, type or 
music—it is invariably done by the plaster process of moulding, a method 
a century old which still holds the premier position, no other method of 
moulding, so far, superseding it. The few foundries who retain the 
plaster process of stereotyping, whether by the old method or by the 
modern Dalziel development, have no cause to complain of lack of 
business, Unfortunately, these splendid stereo casts are not often used 
in newspaper advertisements. I finish by wishing my remarks may 
bring the advertisement manager, or contractor, to interest himself in 
stereo reproduction, to the betterment of himself, the advertiser and all 
concerned. ‘‘ They order this matter better in France.”’ 
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TWO AIDS FOR THE 
THREE-COLOUR BLOCK MAKER. 


= MONG the difficulties confronting the three-colour 
Si worker are the easy identification of the respective 
negatives of a colour set the certainty that the ratio 
of exposure 1s correct the easy registration of the 
bi; : \ plates to hnow the amount and direction of error 
\ / | aT \\. in the inks used to know the requisite quantity of 
be UWE {|| ink of each colour to secure the correctly balanced 
Sa rey and to be able to repeat a proving with the 
same quantity of each ink on a subsequent occasion 
In order to overcome the first three difficulties, Messrs Wratten and 
Wainwright Ltd have introduced their Copyboard Chart which 1s re- 
produced as Fig 1 It consists of a card which has at the top solid 
patches of the complementary inks These are for the purpose of identify- 
ing the negatives for on each negative two should be shown as dense 
deposits of silver while the other one should be clear glass thus under the 
blue filter the negative will show the yellow patch as clear glass, while the 
magenta and blue green should be equally dense If they do not photo- 
graph as dénse as 1s desirable that is duc to the imperfect colours of the 
inks in any case they will photograph to give more density than the 
yellow patch Under the green filter the red patch and under the red filter 
the blue patch will be clear glass while the other two patches in each nega- 
tive will be dense If acorrect yellow filter for the fourth printer 1s used 
such as K3 all the patches will be about equally dense the appearance 
of these patches on the negatives makes their identification easy and 
certain 
In order to determine that the ratio of the exposure 1s correct a 
graded strip of neutral grey pigmented gelatine 1s pasted on the centre of 
the card [his should appear equally dense on all three negatives , 1t mav 
photograph thin or dense according to the exposure necessitated by the 
subject itself but it should be alike im all three negatives Without this 
check operators sometimes imagine that one of their negatives must be 
under-exposed as owing to the nature of the colouring on the original it 
may photograph under one filter very differently from the way 1t photo- 
graphs under the other two It 15 assumed that the inks to be used are 
fairly correct it may be found that to make the strip on one or more 
negatives a little more or less dense may compensate to some extent for 
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defects in the inks, but careful experiment will be required to determine 
this generally the safe rule 1s to get this grey strip alike in all three 
negatives On the bottom of the card are placed thick and thin crosses 
these are to be used as register marks The card 1s perforated, so that 
the various parts of it may be placed close to the copy where convenient 
in order not to use a larger plate than is necessary for the subject 1tself 

The remaining difficulties are met by the use of the Wratten Ink 
Control This is a set of three-colour blocks which enables engravers or 
printers to see exactly the effect given by the three-colour inks they are 
using and to enable them to re-prove the same blocks a second time with 
the assurance that the colour and amount of ink used 15 exactly the same 
The middle three solid patches of the timshed result show the colour and 
weight of the inks separately while the top three show the colours given 
by the inks when printed in solid patches 1n pairs, and the lower strip shows 
the black or grev produced by printing all three inks together in equal 
amounts This strip 1s made up of eight grades going from black to a 
tint and it 1s precisely the same on all three blocks being made from 
the same original on one negative and etched on the same piece of metal 
rhe strip will therefore receive ink from each colour, and as the dots are 
exactly alike if the mks are correct in shade and in amount the result 
should be a strip of neutral grey 1f the strip 15 not neutral then erther 
the hue of one or more of the inks 1s at fault or else the amount of one 
or more 1s correct It 15 not vet possible to get inks absolutely correct 
but by means of these blocks it can be seen at once in which direction 
they are faulty {he screen lines run at angles of 30° so that no moirc 
pattern 1s produced The ink control blocks should be put in the chase 
with the three colour blocks when thev are being proved so that 1t can be 
seen that the correct amount of each ink 1s used 1n proving and that the 
same amount 1s used when re-proving Ifthis 1s the case any difference 
in the subject 1s due to the fine etching and not to the inks 

Ihe blocks are nickeloid electrotypes which will not wear out, mounted 
on mctal to cvact type height, so that ther: can be no vanation due to 
warping of wood mounts 


The samples on the accompanying inset are printed with Pcnrose s 
Standard Trichromatic Inks 
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E PLURIBUS UNUM. 


By H J HAUGHTON, Buffalo, N.Y 


'1 15 both interesting and instructive to compare condi- 
tions in the engraving craft at the present time with 
conditions existing fifteen or sixteen years ago In 
those good old days workmen were in constant employ- 
ment—there was no such thing as an out-of-work list 
Wages were good, {4, {5 and even {6 per week could 
be commanded by the average mechanic, the employer 

receiving 10d to 1/6 per inch for his product 

When the Union was started, sometime 1n the late '90’s any prospect 
of hard times with small wages seemed very remote The process of 
unionizing the men in London and vicinity was slow, as the cry seemed 
to be ‘‘ that a good man can always get his price’ So it used to be, 
but with no minimum wage agreement, and no restrictions on apprentices, 
any thoughtful man might have seen changes ahead In those days any 
man who could show a good negative or a good proof was sure of a job, 
the employer not troubling whether the specimens were bona fide or 
merely borrowed for the occasion Schools* and polytechnics turned 
out pseudo photo-engravers by the score, some to eventually make good, 
others to go down and out New firms started up lke mushrooms, very 
httle attention was paid to costs, cuts mn price being freely made in order 
to get work in a hurry As a natural consequence expenses had to be 
cut, cheap men were substituted for skilled mechanics in all directions 

As no apprentice regulations were in force, men and boys with a few 

months’ experience descended on the labour market to swamp it The 

outcome was disaster to all concerned, the employers claimed to be 
losing money and the workmen received less wages I notice many of 
the cheap labour firms are now only memories, while those who maintained 

a reputation for paying better wages are still on the map The printers 

and publishers seem to have reaped all the profts A proprietor of a 

large publishing house once informed me that 1t would not pay him to 

operate an engraving plant as he said he could get work done much 
cheaper than he could produce it by setting one firm against another 
and spreading his work among many firms on a cut-price basis 





* Tam informed that of late years the LCC Schools of Engraving etc are 
particular to admit only bonu fide workmen, and that a representative of the Union acts 
with the Board of Directors I hope this isso and I only wish they had been more 
careful at the outset of their career 
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Now looking back, it seems that this deplorable state of things 
could have been avoided _ Ist by an agreement among employers to 
keep up the prices, 2nd by an association of employés to maintain a 
minimum wage scale with a reasonable apprentice ratio, making the 
apprentices serve a sufficiently long term in order to become efficient 

The employers certainly made more money receiving 1/- per inch 
with high wages than at a later date at 44d per inch with low wages 

{gain the employer had no means of ascertaining what his com- 
petitors were paying their men so he concluded to take all he possibly 
could out of his men one way by reducing wages and another way to 
require them to work overtime at ordinary rates \ workman often 
figured to make up his wages to a reasonable figure by working overtime, 
and lots of it 

Now the employing engravers in America have long recognised the 
principle of the minimum wage also the limitation of apprentice. 
Likewise they recognise the importance of having an agreement among 
themselves which materially prevents price cutting with its attendant 
evils Time and one-half 1s paid for overtime In most localities there 
1s asigned agreement between the employers and the local Union and 
things generally work out harmoniously strikes or lock-outs being of very 
rare occurrence 

Some employers have signed a Closed Shop” agreement which 
authorizes them to use the Union label A majority of commercial 
engravers in this city (Buffalo N Y ) carry the label at the present time 
The label 1s in no way compulsory but the firms interested consider 1t a 
good business asset 

lo those who do not know it, I may say that the Union label 1s a 
mark placed on manufactured goods which carries a guarantee that such 
articles are manufactured under fair wage conditions All Unions have 
labels cigar makers, shoe makers garment workers, etc The label may 
be placed in any convenient position on goods offered for sale When 
the public 1s sufficiently educated to insist on having the label on their 
purchases then the days of the sweat shops are surely numbered 

There are, of course, exemplary firms who employ some non-union 
men and pay good wages, but we have no guarantee of this without the 
label it 15 a visible evidence which cannot be doubted Again, there are 
efficient non-union men who receive good wages, but they enjoy prosperity 
because the Union keeps prices up Unfortunately these men cannot 
appreciate the fact that they are receiving charity, receiving benefits 
without paying anything in , the employer must pay him the Union wage, 
else the workman would immediately join the Union to get the advance. 

The presumption 1s, that open shops are working to down Unionism. 
Should they succeed, it’s good-bye to good wages for the worker and good 
night prosperity for the employer. 
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The closed shop has this great advantage over its open shop rival, 
in that 1t employs men who have at least been five years at the business, 
whereas the open shop employer will grasp at every straw that strays 
his way. 

Perhaps, Mr. Editor, some of your readers will remember The 
Sweated-Industries Exhibition, which Mr. Cadbury introduced to the 
London public some few years ago, which showed in an appalling manner 
the miserable conditions and squalid surroundings of the unorganized 
workers of the East End, all going to show how the unprincipled capitalist 
can exploit the poor to satisfy his greed and avarice 

In conclusion, I should like to urge all workers to demand Union-made 
goods, whether half-tones, printing, clothing or personal effects. Abolish 
the sweat shop as a moral, sociel and industrial evil, or, to quote a famous 
librettist— - 

‘‘ There, every mother 5 son 
Prepared to fight or fall 1s 


The enemy of one 
The enemy of allis 
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A REVOLUTION IN 
BANK-NOTE ENGRAVING. 


By A. E. BAWTREE, F.R.PS. 


N the last volume of the YEAR Book, under the heading 
of “ A Short History of Bank Note Security Printing,” 
I traced the creation, development and final failure 
of colour grounds in addition to making the first 
detailed statement, apart from the exhibit at the 
preceding R.P.S. exhibition, of my discovery which 
has led to the abandonment of intaglio plate printing 
for bank-notes on the part of those who make security 
the paramount consideration in the production of such documents, Space 
forbade the consideration of the peculiarities of the actual engraved 
work as favouring or hindering forgery. In fact the subject is so large 
a one that a whole volume of the YEAR Book might well be filled with 
its discussion: but I take the present opportunity of dealing with 
another portion of it. 

The ‘“ Bawtreetype ” process referred to at the conclusion of the 
previous article is the outcome of a serious study of the whole question 
of bank-note security and methods of forgery. This study resulted in 
the discovery of the following points :— 

1. That all work of pictorial nature, whether portraits, views, 
fancy corners, scrolls, etc., can be reproduced with ease by the forger 
because the very aim of the artist is to so subordinate the line character 
of his medium that to the ordinary person there is no apparent line 
structure at all. A human face, for example, must appear smooth and 
round, and only the engraver must be conscious of the fact that each 
line is in its place. Since the opinion of an engraver does not interest 
the forger he therefore reproduces such ornamental work in one of the 
many continuous tone processes, collotype, photogravure, mezzograph, 
half-tone, or even, as 1 have done with great success on several occasions, 
ordinary autotype carbon prints. 

2, That geometrical engraving cannot be reproduced successfully 
by continuous tone processes, because it is the actual line structure 
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which is emphasized and upon this the whole depends for its recog- 
nisability. 

3. The work must not be made up of oft-repeated sections, because 
the forger will merely ink up a blue print of one of these in the manner 
described in Penrose’s Pocket Book, put this down on to stone, pull a 
sufficient number of litho impressions and from these build up on a 
second blue print the whole composition. I once had to copy a really 
non-photographable tint on the front of a bank-note. This would have 
practically baffled me at the time, had it not been that the engraver 
had printed on the back of the same note a design in a strong readily 
photographable colour which contained the same component section. 
The back of the note is shown in fig. 1, the section required for the front 
in fig. 2, and the complete tint made up from this section by the photo- 
litho paste-up process in fig. 3. This method of forgery absolutely rules 
out of existence all work turned out by the transfer engraving process, 
the pentagraph and the recent photo-engraving machines, all of which 
produce designs by the repetition of sections, which operation the forger 
can, as shown, imitate quite well. 


4, That commercial geometrical engraving machinery has remained 
at a standstill for generations past, with the result that the forger is as 
well equipped as the producer. A study of the records of forgerv reveals 
the fact that the majority of bank-note frauds are perpetrated by re- 
engraving, not by photography. The engraving equipment of our 
forefathers consisted of the geometrical lathe, by which a continuous 
line could be traced in forms which were combinations of straight lines 
and circles, ‘of the guilloche machine, or rose engine as it used to be 
known, by which these two motions were combined with purely arbitrary 
figures cut on the edges of wheels or rulers and of the ruling machine 
proper, which enabled lines either straight or irregular to be repeated 
at predetermined intervals. The only development of these machines 
that time has shown has been in the form of their commercial applica- 
tions, an aspect of the case which does not trouble the forger. There is 
little which present-day engraving machinery can do which is not shown 
in fig. 4. The material for this was all engraved a century ago, and was 
kindly supplied to me, together with that for the construction of fig. 5, 
by Messrs. Holtzapffel & Co. The work shown in this latter fig. was 
engraved before 1873 and the latest developments of commercial bank- 
note engraving machinery, apart from the ‘‘ Bawtreetype’ plant, show 
no advance upon this whatever. 

The photographic protection of geometrical engraving is a compara- 
tively simple matter, but it is obvious that this protection serves little 
purpose when the forger can obtain all he wants, either by the photo- 
litho paste-up process or by re-engraving. 
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Bank-note work, therefore, in order to possess reasonable security, 
must conform to the following laws. 

1. That the work must be mainly geometrical in structure in order 
to avoid continuous tone photographic reproduction. 

2. The work must contain little or no repetition of sections, in order 
to defeat the photo-litho paste-up process. 


3. The character of this geometrical work must be unmistakably 
and completely different from that in which time and numerous text books 
have made the forger himself expert. 


4, Artistic composition must be obtained by means of geometrical 
work, not, as is the general custom, almost in spite of it. 

Accompanying this article is a full-page illustration of the work of 
the ‘‘ Bawtreetype”’ process. Space forbids a detailed description, but 
a study of this specimen will demonstrate the fact that it conforms to 
the above laws, to which all other methods of geometrical engraving 
most certainly do not. 

Another most important feature of the ‘‘ Bawtreetype’’ process 
which no individual example can show is the fact that component designs 
which are used for security printing are never employed for purely 
ornamental work and vce versa. An ordinary bank-note engraving 
firm will use a section one day on the easily photographed and purely 
ornamental border of a bond, while another they will incorporate the same 
section into a scientifically protected colour ground. Sometimes they are 
even foolish enough to show the section in both forms on the same docu- 
ment as in the example shown in figs. 1 to 3. (Note.—It is perhaps 
needless to say that these figures are not the actual test made for the 
banker in confidence, but are specially prepared for this article, the main 
working shown in fig. 1 being taken from an old book on engraving.) 

In the verv nature of the character of the work produced by the 
methods of engraving in vogue hitherto any distinct line of separation 
between ornamental and security work 1s quite impossible, and so long 
as the banker has his documents engraved by these methods the dangers 
referred to are ever with him. On the other hand in the “ Bawtreetype " 
process ornamental and security work are kept distinctly apart. A sec- 
tion which has once appeared upon one class has never appeared and 
will never do so in the other. For example, no portion of the work of the 
1912 specimen here shown will ever be incorporated in a piece of photo- 
graphically protected work, because from a proof of this illustration 
the forger would get help in copying what was otherwise withheld from 
him by suitable methods of photographic protection. 

Who is there among us who would not give much to have his life 
over again with his present experience to enable him to avoid the follies 
and faults of the past? The advent of the “ Bawtreetype”’ process 
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comes as near this desideratum as 1t is probable that anything in this 
world ever can. It 1s utterly unfettered either by vested interests or by 
traditions of the past With the experience of the past fully realized, a 
clean fresh start has been made in the bank-note industry, and it is 
certain that since what has already been done, with the process quite 
in its infancy, has worked a revolution in the production of monetary 
documents, the process will find when it attains maturity the whole bank 
note engraving world at 1ts command. 


All the illustrations to this article, including the large design, 
weie engraved by Mr Bawtree on Intaglio pistes for lithographic 
printing They have been engraved in the form of surface blocks 

y Messrs Vaus & Crampton, Ltd 
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FLASHING. 


By G. C. LAWS. 


>» HETHER it is desirable or not to give a short exposure to 
white paper when making screen negatives, or as it is 
generally described, ‘‘to flash,” it is quite certain that 
this practice has become almost universal, owing to the 
speeding up in block production; the number of nega- 
tives an operator is expected to produce in a day does 
not allow an exposure long enough to get printing dots 
in the shadows of dark copies, or to give time to the careful work required 
to render the shadow details without flashing. A correctly timed flash 
exposure does not produce very harmful results, though its influence is 
greater than is generally thought, as the accompanying block shows. 

The usual method appears to be to use the smallest aperture of the 
iris diaphragm, without allowing in any way for the differences in the 
F /value of the stop at the various extensions of the camera. It will readily 
be seen that the usual rough estimate of the difference in exposure re- 
quired say for same size and half-size may cause such an error as will 
destroy quite two or three shades of tone in the dark shadows, by making 
them a uniform dark grey, or black, which will depend upon the amount 
of reducing given to the negative by the operator to make it acceptable 
to the etcher ; if the etcher tries to make right the defects of the negative 
it must be purely by guess-work, since there can be no indication on his 
plate of these shadow tones. 

A little study of the accompanying illustration will show what the 
time of the flash should be. The original was a glossy bromide print from 
a tint negative made in the H. and D. apparatus and represents a curved 
scale of tones from a good black to white ; the right-hand side was covered 
with a piece of black velvet, which is reproduced as a solid; the centre 
strip shows the effect of flashing both on the copy and the velvet, and 
the left side shows the copy without flashing. The narrow dark strip is the 
shadow cast by the Bristol board used for flashing, and should be ignored 
when making a comparison of the tones. 

The plate used was the Penrose Graphic plate, developed five minutes 
in pyro-soda, and not intensified or reduced; the total exposure was 
thirty-two seconds at F/90 ; this was found sufficient to give a very small 
dot in the shadows of the bromide, just enough to print, but in the velvet 
it was too weak and came solid ; in the centre flashing strip, the exposures 
are 1, 2,4, 8, 16, 32 seconds and show clearly that even one second’s ex- 
posure has produced a decided greying of the black, and that for the 
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purpose of getting a printing dot, this exposure should not be exceeded 
under the conditions of lighting, speed of plate, and F/ratio of the stop ; 





this exposure will vary with every change in the hghting, or plate speed, 
but is worth more careful study than it usually gets if the best results 


are desired 
I 7b 
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THE 
JUNIOR TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 


By A. J. BULL, L.C C. School of Photo-Engraving. 


T has long been realized that 
an elementary education 
finishing at the age of four- 

teen is insufficient to enable even 
the ordinary workman to make 
the most of his opportunities. 
This need led to the establishment 
of evening continuation schools 
and also of secondary schools and 
other schools of their type for 
continuing the general education 
to the age of sixteen or seventeen. 
There are, however, comparatively 
few parents who can afford to 
give their boys the advantage of a 
secondary education. 

The London County Council 
has for some years been developing 
another type of school, the Trade 
Schools, These may now be 
considered to have passed the 
experimental stage and to be an 

on, established form of e¢ucation. 
pore Brexintig Gs nhac. The Board of Education has 
fostered these schools and they 
are now formally recognised under 
the name of Junior Technical Schools. 

The object of the Junior Technical School is to give boys a pre- 
liminary training, which shall fit them for life in the workshop, while 
at the same time care is taken that their gencral education is not neglected. 
The Board of Education is very rightly insisting that gymnastics shall 
be included in the curriculum and that opportunity be provided for 
organized games. 
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As worked at present there are two types of these schools, those in 
which the technical education is of a general character; and the more 
special schools where the whole training is given with the object of pre- 
paring the boys for some one craft. In London there are special trade 
schools for engincering, silver-smithing, photo-engraving, and for pro- 
fessional cooks and waiters. These schools for particular trades have a 
much greater efficiency than the genera] schools, because there is no 
difficulty in giving the boys instruction which will be useful to them 
afterwards in the workshop. Such schools can, however, only find sufhi- 
cient support in large towns, where industries of some magnitude are 
concentrated. Small towns have, of necessity, to rest content with 
schools of so general a character that the instruction serves as a prepara- 
tion for any trade operations. 

One factor which has affected the formation of schools of this type 
is the comparative failure of the apprenticeship system in certain trades, 
where owing to a great division of labour it is almost impossible to train 
an apprentice in all the operations involved. The division of labour 
has taken place to great extent in photo-engraving, where a block may 
pass through five or six different hands before it is finished, and several 
of these operations are sufficiently complicated to constitute almost 
distinct trades, as far as the workers are concerned. 

A Junior Technical School for photo-engravers has been organized 
at Bolt Court by the Education Committee of the L.C.C., with a two 
years’ course for boys just leaving school. The trade instruction includes 
wet collodion negative making, and line and half-tone etching. From 
previous experience in this direction it has been found that it is possible 
to give a fairly intelligent boy a good idea of all the operations of block- 
making, ang while a boy may do some quite good work during his training, 
it does not give him that skill, which only experience can impart. 

The advantage that it gives to the boy is that he gets an all- 
round knowledge of the work and has some chance to choose the parti- 
cular branch to which he is most adapted. 

In addition to trade work the instruction at Bolt Court comprises 
English and arithmetic, elementary chemistry and physics relating to 
the work, gymnastics and drawing. Therefore when the boys leave at 
sixteen they have received a much better education than would have 
been the case if they had gone straight to the shops at fourteen. It is 
the hope of those concerned in the work that this educational scheme 
will have a beneficial effect upon the Trade. 


THE BOROUGH PRINTING 
CLASSES. 


HE Borough Polytechnic claims the distinction of being 
the first technical institute in the country to open prac- 
tical jobwork classes for compositors, and Mr. William H. 
Slater, the responsible instructor of these very popular 
and successful classes, has this year completed twenty- 
one years’ service in conducting the same. This 
anniversary was made the occasion for the presentation 
to Mr. Slater of an illuminated address anda marble 

and bronze clock, as a mark of the esteem in which he is held. The 

original plant installed at the opening of the Institute in 1892 was 
certainly very small—a cabinet of brevier with some brass rule, cut to 
ems, for teaching tablework, but it has gradually been added to and both 
composing and machine work are now completely taught. It was owing 
to a very stimulating offer of prizes when the classes started for the best 
displayed advertisement during the Session, that the collection of work 
resulting (nineteen examples in all, demy 8vo.) was bound up, and the 
result was the first ‘‘ Borough Booklet of Students’ Work,” 1893-94. That 
production was the first collection of compositor students’ work issued 
in the Kingdom, and became the forerunner of a score or so of handsome 
portfolios that are cach year sent out from classes that are now estab- 
lished in most of the big printing centres. These portfolios are an admi- 
rable means of showing the class of instruction given and the progress 
made from year to year. The first Borough Booklet was issued at the 
close of the classes about the Ist of May, and it is the boast of the teachers 
that every issue has been completed and in the hands of the binder by 
the time the City and Guilds Examinations are held and the classes are 
closed. Whereas the first Booklet consisted of only 19 demy-8vo. pages, 
each with but one working, the current issue, No. 20, 1s a handsome 
volume of dy. 4to. containing 66 leaves, many with two jobs and many 
with three workings, and together with a 12 pp. bookwork supplement, 
represented about 35,000 runs, all of which were done within the current 

Session and outside instruction hours. 

The twenty-one years of Mr. Slater’s duties as printing instructor at 
the Borough Polytechnic may be divided up into two sections :—the 
first of ten years when he worked with his colleague and friend, Mr. Wm. 
Davies, and the second of eleven, when he held the position of responsible 
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instructor, with Mr. Arthur C. Edwards (Typographical Designing) and 
Mr. J. B. Gotts (Honours). In 1906, on the latter gentleman resigning, 
Mr. F. G. Shepard took charge of the Honours Section, and on account 
of the large numbers of students attending the practical classes, an assis- 
tant practical instructor was appointed in the person of Mr. W. E. Wicks. 

During this second section, whilst under Mr. Slater’s control, the 
Borough Printing Classes have increased both in numbers and popularity. 





Mr W H_ SLATER 


It was as a result of his successive appeals to the Principal, that Mr. 
Millis opened a class (both practical and theoretical) for machine printers, 
with Mr. D. J. Evans as instructor (the duties being at present undertaken 
by Mr. J. Hodgson Hunter), the Afternoon Classes for Apprentice 
Compositors were increased from two to four per week ; the compositors’ 
practical classes from two to three per weck ; the institution of a theory 
class exclusively for journeymen compositors; the inauguration of Day 
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Practical Classes for Compositors (Apprentices and Journeymen) from 
2 till 5 p.m. ; and lastly the formation of an additional class for Honours 
Students on the subject of ‘‘ Advertisement Writing and Planning,”’ 
which is to begin at the opening of the present Session. The number 
of classes held at the Borough when Mr. Slater took up the responsibility 
were six per week (four theory and two practical) ; there are now no 
fewer than 16 per week (eight theory and eight practical). 

The class of instruction in both branches (Composing and Machine) 
is based on practical workshop requirements and the total elimination of 
all unnecessary time-wasting methods ; this is shown in each issue of the 
Borough Booklet, which has now reached its 20th number, and is acknow- 
ledged to be the most practical and up-to-date example of students’ 
work issued from any Printing School. On the theory side Mr. Slater 
believes in being ‘‘ thorough ” in every subject he touches upon, and the 
students benefit by the fact that a great deal of the instruction is given 
them by means of dictation, so that with the least care a student’s note- 
book may become his text-book, always ready for his personal reference. 
Every alternate week a class examination 1s held, which enables students 
not only to express their ideas in their own words on the spur of the 
moment, but afterwards of hearing the matter re-stated, an expert 
answer given to each question, and of receiving their papers properly 
corrected in red ink. 
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DEVELOPMENT IN PREPARING 
PRINTING SURFACES. 


By C. ALISON KER. 


|S a subject which may prove of interest to the numberless 


eS x readers of the Year Book I have pleasure in mentioning 
0) Te a few experiments made by my brother and self in con- 

YEN FY\ nection with process engraving, and the very important 
Px. )) development resulting from them, which has opened up 

SAS || an entirely new method in the production of printing 

surfaces. 

From previous experience in other studies, we knew that it was 
necessary to confine our attention to one particular subject, and, as we 
were both trained textile engravers, we made this branch a speciality. 
However, a fair knowledge of the general trade acquired by us at everv 
opportunity proved of great service. 

Our initial experiment took place nearly twenty years ago, when 
we successfully applied the Wash-Out Carbon process to the engraving 
of Copper rollers. By this method, we executed a large number of designs 
in single colours, but the trade was not large enough, and we tried 
several plans in order to extend our operations. 

After overcoming successfully the different solubilities of acid-re- 
sisting varnishes we experimented in colour work, including line, stipple 
and screen work, for surface and intaglio engraving. This new departure 
was opportune, as it enabled us to meet the demands of our home and 
colonial markets during the portrait flag boom of 1900-2, when quick 
delivery was a necessity. We were now able to engrave in the open 
shop without the aid of the film system, and this is a point which has 
been of great importance. The engraving was done direct from the 
sketch or pattern in broad daylight, and proved to be a decided advance. 
The colours were patched by lithographers in large sheets and trans- 
ferred to the rollers, but the fit or register by this method was sometimes 
very disappointing, and the time required to perform the operation made 
it quite impossible to defeat the usual procedure in certain classes of 
colour work. The need for some direct and more reliable system was 
imperative, and we felt that we must give the matter prompt attention 
before our efforts would meet with due recognition. 
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To overcome the difficulty we turned our thoughts on some mecha- 
nical arrangement or machine whereby we could produce on a cylinder 
all the repeats necessary in the formation of a design After many 
failures, our efforts were rewarded and we were able to prepare the colours 
apportioned to each cylinder simultaneously, by one operation, and 
also to repeat them as many times as desired, in a very quick and efficient 
manner 

Our claim for recognition was soon tested, as we were asked to 
demonstrate the advantages of the machine to the technical advisers 
of one of the largest textile printing companies in Britain, who, after 
due consideration and comparison with other methods, decided to adopt 
it in their works 

Since then in our leisure moments we have developed the systein 
still further in order to meet the requirements of the general printing 
trade, and we have received every assistance from an expert litho- 
grapher, who 1s also manager of a large printing branch where the latest 
machines 1n litho and offset printing are in use 

The first tests submitted by us were in one, two and three colours 
and they gave great satisfaction They were set up by the machine 
on the principle of the invention for textile work, which was explained 
very fully in the previous issue of the Year Book, and later in some of 
the trade journals The designs were repeated on the rollers more than 
a dozen times, in the same tone and strength, and in perfect register , 
the two and three colours were produced simultaneously All the inter- 
mediate work of transferring and patching, etc , was dispensed with and 
the process was reduced to a simple mechanical movement 

It has been acknowledged by all who have gone into this method 
that an important saving must follow where it 1s adopted We can 
operate on transfer paper, seamless rollers for litho printing and metal 
plates for offset printing, also copper cylinders and curved plates for 
intaglio and surface printing Uniformity of repeats can be given direct 
from the master plate in any number of colours for all the above classes 

After many years of experience we have come to the conclusion 
that”’photography, after the master copy 1s made, in certain classes of 
work, can be carried too far, and as proof of this assertion our important 
deal was only made when we were able to engrave designs under the 
ordinary conditions existing in the workshop —_ By our method, the work 
can be done by the present tradesmen without photography, except 
for the master copy and no new trade requires to be introduced 

As far as the book printing trade 1s concerned we are outsiders and 
should not wish to be considered dogmatic in any way, but after visiting 
several large printing houses and secing the great advance made in all 
branches of printing and printing machinery, we think there 1s room for 
our invention, which will enable the transferrer, etc , to reduce the work 
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very considerably. The present method of transferring and patching 
is, we understand, the only system in the litho. and allied trades that 
has not been improved upon by modern methods, and we are confident 
that our machine, which requires no specialist to operate, will be eagerly 
welcomed. 

If any reader of my article wishes more information regarding this 
subject I have no doubt that the editor, who has always been very kind 
in giving us every assistance, will be pleased to furnish my address 
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THAWING OUT THE PUMP 


From half-tones in two colours 


ABORTIVE ADVERTISING. 


By W H. SMITH 


If you wish 1n this world to advance, 
Your merits you're bound to enhance 
You must stir it and stump it, 
And blow your own trumpet 
Or, trust me, you haven't a chance. 


“ Ruddigove' —W S Gicpert, 


ensure that his efforts 
will prove as remunera- 
tive as he could wish, should take 
pains to render a harmoniously 
pleasant and -attractive perfor- 
mance 
The triteness of our quota- 
tion, borrowed from that past- 
master in fathoming the foibles 
and gauging the tastes of the 
public generally, will not be 
questioned ; but one ventures to 
think that the amplification 
covered by the opening sentence 
following the quotation is neces- 
sary ; for what shall it benefit the 
most strenuous trumpeter who 
ever trumpeted if his music fails 
to tickle the ear of his audience ? 
And, should he be unwise or un- 
tutored to the extent of producing 
discord, the resultant harvest will 


A TRUMPETER, if he would 
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PHoTo-ENGRAVING Cu photo surely amount to kicks instead of 


the hoped for ha’pence. 

The foregoing remarks are 
prompted by the consideration generally of the advertising pages of some 
leading and influential trade papers, not a cursorily casual examination 
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by an uninterested by-passer, but the scrutiny of one seeking enlighten- 
ment and information from the sources referred to. 

Ostensibly, the essential feature in advertising at all should be to 
obtain advantages that would not accrue in the absence of such publicity ; 
so, in view of the very high rates prevailing where space in any reputable 
medium is concerned, it follows that the utmost care would be exercised 
to provide, at least, an ordinarily tempting bait. 
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Miss JEAN AYLWIN 


In the great majority of cases, 
however, the predominating rule is 
exactly opposite to that which we 
should expect to find, for on reference 
to the advertising pages of many 
leading trade organs, one turns over 
page after page of bald and almost 
meaningless announcements, the me- 
diocrity of which actually repels and 
annoys the would-be student. 

But the grievance does not end 
here even; the same journals can be 
consulted issue after issue, whether 
published weekly, fortnightly or 
monthly, and in an overwhelming 
number of cases it is found that there 
is no attempt to vary the announce- 
ment—sometimes for years—by so 
much as a comma. 

If the manufacturer or vendor of 
specific commodities considers he is so 
well-known that the mere announce- 
ment of his name and address will 
suffice, surely the directories, wherein 
so much appears gratuitously, and— 
in these days of public libraries—with 
an enormously larger circle of con- 
sultants than the most widely read 
trade paper could ever aspire to reach, 
should furnish all he needs. But it is 
of course a fallacy to imagine that any 
concern can afford to rest on its 
laurels, all things mundane must be 
either progressive or retrogressive, 


hence the notion existent in the dense mind that publicity 1s necessary 
and the infliction on the world at large of the pointless pages of publicity 


matter referred to. 
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Surely this is a state of affairs that for the benefit of all concerned 
in the commercial world should have attention and a remedy applied, 
because the interests at stake are by no means trifling. 

In the realms of high finance it is now candidly admitted ‘“‘ That 
the days of the bald dry advertisements of public issues areover. The 
public want more particulars and more interesting reading than they 
contain*,”’ so if we find this fact so candidly admitted amongst a class 
of people seeking to invest (or spend) their money, with how much greater 
force must the same dictum apply when trying to arouse interest amongst 
those not keen on being interested ? 

Let it not be imagined that these remarks are prompted with a view 
to advertising publicity firms in general or in particular, for whilst 
fully recognising the unquestionably useful service such organizations 
offer, it is understood that their good office appeals more to the business 
that depends absolutely upon the expenditure of vast sums of money, 
rather than to those whose advertising is only one of many important 
features. It would be sheer impertinence to offer advice in general to 
a Beecham or a Pears, but such as these are the exceptions that waive 
the rule. 

So much for the malady ; it remains to form a diagnosis and pre- 
scribe a remedy. 

To diagnose in this case is, with slight reflgction, not difficult ; the 
patient (the advertiser) is attempting something beyond the capacity 
of his constitution. It is the old case of the principal or his overworked 
deputy trying to accomplish too much ; for in the great majority of cases 
it will be found that the drafting of advertising matter falls to the lot 
of a man who cannot and should not devote time or thought to con- 
sideration of such matters, so he has to hurriedly produce some sort of 
copy which naturally lacks point, originality and interest. 

Men possessing the necessary ability for stating in print in a forceful 
and intelligent manner the claims for consideration of any reputable 
manufacturer or merchant, are not lacking, but the trouble that 1s, 
generally speaking, the dominating spirit in the average house of business 
cannot or will not see the necessity for employing a special man for this 
very special purpose and that ample time is permitted to allow of the 
work being creditably done. 

Every other important function in a well-ordered business is 
entrusted to one more or less qualified and trained for the position 
whether it be the works manager, the secretary, the buyer, the sales 
manager or the traveller; but any one of these—in their own particular 
sphere very able men—is considered capable of taking on, as a sort of 
side line, the business of the publicity department; so it is not really 


— 


* London Mat, May 24th, 1913. 
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remarkable that an impressive advertisement is only located with about 
the same frequency as an oasis in the desert. 

Yes—the trumpet must be blown; it must be blown with skill ; 
the air must be attractive; or in default, the trumpeter, be he working 
ever so lustily, will fail to gather in the shekels that could and would 
reward the efforts of a capable musician manipulated by a shrewd 


impresario. 
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THE FIRST CENTURY OF 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


By LEO. HAGEDOORN, Ansterdam. 
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LTHOUGH it _ is 
rather difficult to 


fix a date for the 
celebration of the centenary 
of photo-engraving, we may 
assume at the present mo- 
ment that we cannot be 
very far off that event, and 
we may possibly have passed 
it already. 

The first experiments 
with photo-engraving, we 
may take it, were made long 
before the Frenchman Louis 
Jacques Daguerre succeeded 
in 1838 in giving form to 
the idea of the camera 
image, by means of his 
iodized silver plates. 

Perhaps an exact his- 
torical investigation would 
give interesting details of 
the work of the two English- 
men, Sir Humphrey Davy 
and Thomas Wedgwood, but 
it may be taken for granted 
that Joseph Nicéphore 
Niépce made experiments 
as early as 1813 with a kind 
of photo-lithography. Of 
the same pioneer in process 
matters we find it stated 


that he made experiments about 1817 with the light-sensitive properties of 
Guaicum gum, and he had a really successful result in 1824, when the 
intrepid investigator limited his efforts to the mineral asphaltum, which 
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yet plays such an important part in process work, and which was at 
that time already commonly used by painters and engravers. An 
important example of these experiments is, according to various authors* 
in the Museum in Chalons sur Saone, which was the birthplace of Niépce. 

It is the portrait of Cardinal d’Amboise, and this is certainly known 
to the readers of the Year Book from the many reproductions which 
have been made of it and which have appeared as illustrations for the 
many articles in periodicals dealing with the invention of photography. 

According to Niépce’s son, Isidore, the above reproductions were 
made as follows: 

He coated his tin plates with a varnish of bitumen, dissolved in oil 
of lavender or oil of dippel, and when dry placed them under engravings 
and exposed them to light, afterwards developing the image with a 
mixture of the oil of lavender and white petroleum, thus obtaining plates 
which showed the design in bare metal on a varnished ground, so that it 
could be etched and yield impressions in the copper-plate press. 

On this information it can, therefore, be concluded that here the 
basis was laid for photogravure as it is now known, for reproduction in 
intaglio. This is very remarkable, because after about a century the 
most important modification in the graphic arts moves again around 
the same subject, viz., that of intaglio printing. The fine qualities of this 
method in its present state of perfection make it fairly easy to foretell 
that this process will be the process of the future, especially now that 
complete installations for rotary photogravure can be supplied. Did we 
not see, for instance, a little while ago the announcement of “ Velo- 
gravure,” from the publishers of this Year Book? This, of course, will 
soon increase the popularity of illustration by means of plate printing 
and, once generally practised, it will do away to a great extent with 
letterpress printing. 

However primitive they were, these first experiments, where the 
influence of light took the place of the manual work of the engraver, the 
etcher or others, must be placed to the credit of Niépce. Two important 
discoveries, the above-mentioned one of Daguerre and the one of the 
Scotchman Mungo Ponton, put forward new principles for photo- 
mechanical reproduction. Ponton, according to a paper of the Royal 
Society of Scottish Artists, published in 1839, had pointed out the 
chemical change of glue containing bichromate by the influence of light 
action upon it. In this respect not a little importance must be attached 


* See amongst others William Gamble's Historical Review, in ‘' Line Photo- 
Engraving.’’ 

tA Manual by Dr. Eder says that Ponton made use of information obtained 
by Vauquelin in 1798, and Prof. Suckow in 1832 also stated the light-sensitiveness 
of chrome-salts. 
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to what was discovered by the great and far-seeing worker Fox Talbot. 
Not only did he take photographs at about the same time as Daguerre— 
the so-called ‘‘ Calotypes ’—but he particularly pointed the way to the 
photographic negative, which puts us in a position to print an unlimited 
number of positive images. According to our view it is quite right to 
place his invention on a higher plane than that of Daguerre. 

The most important thing, however, which was accomplished by 
Talbot from the point of view of the photo-engraver were his etchings 
for plate printing (about 1850) in which, besides the application of the 
idea of making prints by means of albumen containing bichromate, use 
was made for the first time of screens 
—the valuable media for converting 
continuous tones into points and dots 
of varying size. 

Talbot’s screens were, however, 
very primitive, being open fabrics, 
such as crépe; but his great merit 
was in having found the idea or 
principle. 

Talbot’s negatives for his ‘‘ Calo- 
types’ consisted of sheets of trans- 
parent paper which had been made 
light-sensitive by means of silver 
salts. It gocs without saying that in 
this respect also improvements were 
soon made. 

It was again a Niépce (Niépce 
de St. Victor), a cousin of Nicéphore 
Niépce, who suggested making these | 
on glass, whilst the London sculptor, 
Scott Archer, 1s considered the in- 
ventor of the collodion negative. 

The Viennese Paul Pretsch must CARDINAL D'AMBOISE. 
be credited with the invention of 
the photographic print made light-sensitive by means of bichromate, 
which he applied in connection with electrotyping (1854). He made 
use of gelatine which, as is well known, when properly treated, gives 
a remarkable relief. By pressing the relief into wax and by making this 
electrically conductive, he obtained an excellent matrix, this process 
being still in use occasionally for postage stamps, etc., in order to obtain 
the shell in a galvanic way for the same. In connection with the same 
way of working, v1z., electrography, we must also mention the names of 
the Bohemian painter and illustrator Karl Klic,* and especially of the 





*A portrait of Karl Klig appears on page 111 in this volume 
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rightly renowned Woodbury It may be presumed to be well known that 
the latter pressed a gelatine relief into soft lead (about 1864), forming a 
mould in which, by means of warm gelatine mixed with pigment, 
impressions were obtained which, so far as fineness and difference in 
tones are concerned, are not less beautiful than our present-day photo- 
graphs Besides the making of photographs, however, which 1s less 
important to us, the lead plate of Woodbury offered a good means for 
the making of printing plates by electrotyping In this case the grain 
was brought about by a special treatment with powdered glass 

In another way the reproduction was prepared for the printing 
press in bichromated gelatine, through which the often-applied and 
delicate process of collotype originated The invention of this process 
is attributed to Alphonse Louis Poitevin, and he must also be mentioned 
in connection with the invention of the carbon process 

AS promiment technical men, who although not finding a new 
direction nevertheless did much with regard to improving the working 
methods, the Parisian lithographer Gillot must be mentioned He 
gained a reputation by his method for transferring to metal and line 
etching which, without much alteration, 1s still being practised im 
French establishments It consists in rolling up the line plates for the 
different etchings consecutively with rollers of somewhat different 
elasticity, one being a flannel roller This process is markedly different 
from the so-called Austrian method and the American four-ways powder- 
ing method with dragon’s blood 

A son of Gillot simplified matters greatly in 1872 by making the 
metal plates themselves sensitive with bichromated albumen, instead 
of making transfers to same, which up to that time were generally used 
in practice The transfer of prints in greasy ink or asphalt on gela- 
tinized paper was troublesome work, which often gave nse to very lengthy 
retouching Some improvement in the paper itself has been attributed 
to the Dutchman, Asscher, whilst an employé of the Topographical 
Bureau in The Hague named Eckstein, secured some fame by a special 
application of photo-lithography 

Only in the eighties the workers in photo-mechanical processes 
came into possession of more perfected screens 

Probably working along the lines followed by Talbot were Berch- 
told, Eggloffstem, Ives and particularly Meisenbach, who indicated 
the method to be eventually followed successfully Finally, the brothers 
Louis and Max Levy, in Chicago, were the first ones to manufacture 
really good screens 

Many amongst us will remember the older kind of screen and the 
difficulties connected with same The way in which they were made 
was always more or less mysterious First of all, a good many impressions 
were taken from a stone or an intaglio copper plate ruled with lines in 
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one direction. These impressions were joined up one to the other, and 
from the original thus made a photographic negative was obtained. 
This negative served as a screen and had to be turned during the exposure 
in order to obtain the second set of lines in the half-tone negative. It 
goes without saying that one very seldom succeeded in getting the two 
sets of lines uniform, and especially when using the rather imperfect 
cameras of that time. The image was often out of focus, as both screen 
and collodionized glass plate had to be put in the same dark slide. 

Following this period many process firms started ruling their own 
screens, but the imperfect ruling machines used for this made it very 
often a hopeless undertaking. Day and night they had to go on ruling 
lines as the least stop at once meant a disturbance in the regularity of 
the lines. Then there was the difficulty of the black layer, through which 
the lines became either brittle or sticky, and many other troubles, 
through which the labour of many days and nights was often spoilt. 

The process engraver of our times has nothing to do with all these 
troubles. He only orders his screens of a certain ruling from a trust- 
worthy firm and can be sure they are all right. 

As regards colour reproduction, the successive stages are more 
difficult to follow. In helio and photogravure remarkable results were 
obtained fairly early, but it was not here so much a matter of technical 
skill, nor of the photo-mechanical work which led to success, as this 
was obtained by a clever combination of different kinds of ink, printed 
at one time from the same plate. It would be more correct to speak 
here of 4 manual process than of a mechanical one. 

In colour collotype good results have only been obtained during the 
last ten years or so, especially from old paintings and illuminated designs. 

In colour lithography, the most applied of printing processes, practical 
use can only be said to have started in about 1885, although a long time 
before that typographical colour prints were made by the firms of Goupil, 
in Paris, Angerer and Géschl, in Vienna, and others. Also the work 
of the American, Ives, before that time should be mentioned. The 
principles of our indirect colour reproductions obtained by means of 
selection plates were described, however, during the earliest period of 
photography. The honour of this is due to Becquerel, Seebeck, Poitevin, 

axwell, Sanger Shepherd, von Hiibl, Eder, Valenta, Vidal, Vogel, Albert, 
Joly, Lumiére and many others. 

The many improvements of later years as to material, plates and 
emulsions of purer and more panchromatic quantities, better printing 
inks, filters (the absorbing power of which is in relative proportion to the 
spectral colours covering the same), carbons for arc lamps (which them- 
selves give the right coloured light), and other things will all contribute 
towards making colour printing a more definite mechanical process and 
thereby do away with the costly and extensive retouching or fine etching. 
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Anyway its value will increase considerably by reducing hand-work to as 
small a minimum as possible, as it is of great value for an artist to see 
his works reproduced without the personal touches of a colour etcher. 

Finally, a suggestion. Seeing that in the year 1913 throughout the 
musical world the centenary of the birth of Richard Wagner has been 
celebrated, and that in 1906 the tercentenary of Rembrandt’s birth 
was celebrated in such a sympathetic way, would it not be possible for 
the thousands connected with the graphic arts to celebrate by some 
suitable commemorative ceremony the works of Niépce, Talbot and 
other pioneers of this important branch of the arts of civilization? It 
would no doubt create a new interest in historical incidents and facts, 
increase the popularity of our trade, and last, but not least, would 
create new relations amongst the process workers of the different countries. 
Perhaps Mr. Gamble will allow this matter to be discussed in ‘‘ Process 
Work.” 
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ADVERTISING A MOTOR CAR. 


By A. E. ASTINGTON. 


Advt Manager, The Austin Motor Co., Ltd. 


N these days of strenuous competition the advertising 
department of any large business must, by virtue of its 
calling, make its presence felt wherever and everywhere 
it can. The day has long since departed when 
advertising was largely looked upon as a means 
adopted by newspapers and other journals of filling 
their pages and their coffers at one and the same time. 
Gone, too, has the day when catalogues and printing 

matter were considered to be items of little importance. At that time 
it could be given to any printer, so long as he had a fount of type, 
some rules, and a few fearsome ornaments with which to fill up his 
blanks. There was never much likelihood of artistic merit taking a part 
in the work, in fact, printing was not the art that it undoubtedly is 
now-a-days. The value of the catalogue, so far as its utility was 
concerned, was all too frequently judged by its bulk; its appearance, 
as an additional attraction to its contents, was not considered at all. 

The advent of the men who specialized in advertising soon brought 
improvement. The printer had for some time been aware that all was 
not as it should be, but his clsentéle were hard to convince that artistic 
printing cost very little more and would be of considerably more value 
to him. However, with the inevitable association of the advertiser 
and the printer, an entirely different feeling was engendered. Their 
collaboration has brought us the present-day catalogues—publications 
which are, for the most part, printed and illustrated in a manner as 
pleasing as it is useful. 

With the coming of the motor car industry and its modern business 
organizations, it was obvious that large demands would be made on the 
printer, and it is no exaggeration to say that there are many printing 
houses who owe a good deal of their prosperity to the industry and its 
allied trades, and who, on the other hand, have considerably helped 
forward the age of “‘ Good printing ” in which we live. 

There are several features of motor car advertising which are of 
more than passing interest. For the purposes of this article, however, 
it is proposed to deal with two of the principal ones, and, in passing, it 
is necessary to mention that the publications of only those manufacturers 
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who build a car of the first rank are considered in the views expressed 
hereinafter. 

The two sections to be dealt with are :— 

(1) Catalogues. 
(2) Press advertising. 

It is obvious that with so many automobile manufacturers in the 
field there must be a great diversity of opinion as to what does 
constitute the ideal catalogue. Some houses go no further than to 
issue a fly-circular, which gives illustrations and prices of the cars, with 
a short statement of their principal equipment. Others give a more or 
less detailed specification and include illustrations of the stripped chassis 
and also of the complete cars. Again, there are catalogues which, in 
addition to giving these particulars, also include copies of testimonials, 
racing performances, awards and the like—what one might term com- 
prehensive catalogues. They would be issued by firms who, in all 
probability, have only the one publication. The single catalogue, on 
the one hand, has much to recommend it, inasmuch as it means an obvious 
Saving in postage, and, if concise, it facilitates the customer’s work in 
arriving at some sort of idea as to the type of car and equipment that 
he may require. On the other hand, it would not be altogether suitable 
in those cases where both the chassis and bodywork are built on the 
premises and offered either separately or as a complete car. There are 
many carriage-builders up and down the country who have, of necessity, 
marched with the times, and now build the coachwork for motor cars. 
Many of them hold agencies for various makes of chassis, upon which 
they erect bodywork of more or less artistic merit and practicability. 
It is for such houses that catalogues illustrating and describing the chassis 
only are issued: it is one reason why the Austin Motor Company have 
always issued separate lists for chassis and carriage work of all their 
larger models. In this connection it should be noted that the Austin 
Company include in their chassis catalogue, coachbuilder’s dimensions 
diagrams of each of their models. 

The Company exercise very great care in the compilation and subse- 
quent production of their catalogues, in view of the fact that each one is 
considered to be a ‘‘ Salesman,’’ and intended to be an attractive one 
at that. Over-elaboration in text and embellishment is avoided, they 
are meant to be business propositions, not picture books. Inregard to the 
latter it is not intended to disparage the special albums that are issued from 
time to time. They have a limited sphere of usefulness and are expensive 
exceptions to the rule. The large Continental firms are responsible for 
the greater number of such editions-de-luxc, very beautiful productions, 
but it is doubtful whether they can be considered to have more “ pull” 
than their less ornate contemporaries. 

In the compilation of the chassis catalogue, the fundamental princi- 
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ples to be observed are conciseness, comprehensiveness, simplicity of 
terms and good illustrations. Each of these qualifications can be rendered 
in various ways—in the Austin 
catalogue these attributes are 
embodied in a manner that is 
without exaggeration. The 
details of the specifications are 
given as lucidly as_ possible, 
without any tendency to over- 
statement or verbosity, whilst 
the illustrations are carefully 
selected and produced in the 
best possible manner. To sim- 
plify its usefulness, all the prin- 
cipal measurements, with the 
prices of each chassis, departures 
from standard specifications and 
terms of business, are grouped 
together ; then follows the speci- 
fication and finally the coach- 
builder’s dimensions of chassis 
already mentioned. 

The size of the catalogue 
is a matter for individual 
judgment, so far as general lay 
out, handiness, postage, etc., 1s 
concerned. We ourselves favour 
a demi-quarto (8XI14) size, 
which gives plenty of space 
without the catalogue being un- 
wieldy. At one time we had in 
circulation—published in con- 
sideration of the cost of postage 
—a reduced fac-simile edition of 
our two chief lists. They were 
found to be a great success, but 
were ultimately dropped in 
favour of abridged lists, on 
account of the extra expense 
of production entailed. 

It is obviously necessary at 
all times to keep catalogues up- THE Rosary 
to-date. In consequence, and 
to avoid wastage, a careful estimate of one’s requirements is necessary. 
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A) SELECTION OF CATALOGUES ISSUED BY 
THE AusTIN Motor Co., Ltp. 
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THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO, LTD. 
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The carriage catalogue is our next consideration. It is issued 
separately in order that a greater number of carriages may be illustrated 
and for the other reasons already given. Sufficient justice could not be 
done to our carriage department were they to be embodied with the 
chassis edition, and, furthermore, an extremely bulky list would result, 
which we consider it advantageous to avoid. There are other con- 
siderations too, the chief one being the preference of a large number of 
our cltentéle for the arrangement adopted by us. The illustrations are 
kept as large as possible and each carriage is quoted for the different 
chassis upon which it can be used. Being designers and builders of our 
own bodywork, the many advantages of buying the complete car from 
us are gone into at length by way of a foreword, or introduction, to the 
catalogue. Views of our carriage department shops and equipment 
are included. 

For the convenience of clients abroad, the separate catalogue for 
carriage and chassis is not used, and we issue in their stead a combined 
abridged list of demi-oblong octavo (7#5}), in which we include f.o.b. 
and packing charges at the chief home ports. This catalogue, called 
our export edition, is issued in various languages, including French, 
German, Russian, Portuguese, Spanish and Italian; a comprehensive 
list, which at least shows that we are thorough in our exploitation of 
foreign markets. Each is bound in a different coloured cover to 
distinguish it from its fellows. 

Other publications include fac-simile testimonials, bound up in book- 
form, each sheet printed on tinted paper approximating to the original 
tint, and in some cases creases are put into them to give them still more 
the appearance of the originals. The effect of the latter is a considerable 
improvement. We also issue copies of testimonials, which scrve an 
excellent purpose. 

Handbooks of instructions for each chassis, with lubricating charts ; 
price lists of spare parts for each model; a list of agents at home and 
abroad, and other minor pamphlets, bring the number of different 
publications issued by the advertising department to over twenty, a not 
inconsiderable item of expenditure, but all of some value in procuring 
and consolidating business. 

Before this section is completed, a word must be said concerning 
the Austin house organ, ‘‘ The Advocate,’ edited by H. Welsh-Lee, 
which is issued to Austin owners the world over. By its means, our 
clients are kept in touch with us, obtaining items of considerable assistance 
to them in the running of their cars, details of the latest improvements 
in the chassis and bodywork, articles on travel in various lands, 
and others of a humorous type, with plenty of illustrations, 
diagrams, etc. The circulation, which practically covers the globe, 
is upwards of 5,000 copies per month, and its power as an adver- 
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tising medium is unquestionable. An edition in French is also issued. 
PRESS ADVERTISING. 

It is often said with truth that “The looker-on sees most of the 
game.” The saying certainly applies to the business of advertising a 
motor car. The “ game’”’ is carried on to an extent which few realize 
who are not in the know. The amount spent on “ advertising ” 
certain makes of cars-—-taking the word in its broadest meaning—is 
enormous. In this respect we have reason to believe that our appropria- 
tion is less than any other concern of equal importance. We rely to a 
greater degree than others upon the intrinsic merits of the car being its 
best advertisement. 

It is our intention to deal only with the “ Press” side of adver- 
tising, the description of the other sections would take up too much 
space here, but might be dealt with on a subsequent occasion. 

Press advertising can be sub-divided into three heads :— 

(a) Technical press. 
(b) Illustrated weekly and monthly journals. 
(c) Daily press. 

(a). In this section the advertiser has a number of influential 
journals, of which at least one is taken by motor car owners. In con- 
sequence it provides media of much too powerful a selling force to be 
ignored. It is in this section only that one of necessity comes up against 
all one’s competitors. The healthy rivalry thus engendered is 
consequent#y the means of influencing one’s “ copy ”’ to a very appreciable 
extent. We would submit that the ideal matter for such journals 1s of 
the argumentative type and can be more technical than that issued 
to the other sections. With the mass of advertisement pages carried 
by the chief technical journals it is obvious that the position of the 
announcement is of paramount importance ; the extra cost that is entailed 
is always well repaid by the greater publicity secured. In preference 
to small spaces weekly, throughout the year, we favour whole pages 
covering certain specified periods. In this manner expenditure is 
carefully regulated to obtain the greatest possible benefit: a necessary 
corollary when the appropriation is limited. 

(b). The illustrated weeklies and monthlies are a distinct advantage, 
covering, as they do, a wider field and a very important one. Here one 
is making one’s appeal to a class of potential buyers, who, if not already 
owners, can be influenced in the right direction by judicious advertising. 
The great value of this section lies in the permanency of the advertisement, 
which often brings in enquiries long after the date imprinted on the 
issue. Their circulation abroad is a further factor for the advertiser’s 
consideration, and again, they draw the attention of readers who have no 
liking for the technical journal. In proportion to our appropriation 
we make as much use as we can of these media and we are satisfied that 
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they are business persuaders to a marked degree. 

(c). The advertising of motor cars in the daily press is an expensive 
matter, but given the proper appeal, the results always justify the expendi- 
ture. Anyone who has faith in advertising must of necessity use this 
section, for in it one has a powerful selling force that cannot be ignored. 
The press generally have been an enormous factor in propagating the 
cult of the motor, but there is one fly in the ointment—one little grumble 
that one must make—and that is in regard to the editorial columns contri- 
buted by the ‘‘ Motoring Editor,” and in this connection it should be 
pointed out to the uninitiated, that editorials or ‘‘ write-ups” are a quid 
pro quo for advertisement space. With a few notable exceptions the matter 

ublished serves no other useful purpose than that of filling up space. 

he most flagrant balderdash is used time after time, until one wonders 
why the readers do not rise up and cry, halt! There is, undoubtedly, 
plenty of room for improvement, and it is due, not only to the readers, 
but to the advertisers as well, that these editorials should at least be 
written intelligently and with the idea of the subject being educational 
and helpful. 

In conclusion, it should be mentioned that it is impossible to cover 
the extensive ramifications of the subject in the space available. Only 
generalities have, therefore, been dealt with. The theme is full of interest 
and provides a very fascinating study for those who are exercised in 
their minds as to the methods employed by the advertising department 
of a large manufacturing concern such as the Austin Motor Company. 
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A FEW IMPORTANT POINTS IN 
COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 


By W. J. SMITH, 
Chief Assistant Instructor, L.C.C. School of Photo-Engraving. 


HE increasing demand for photographic illustrations to 
assist in the buying or selling of commercial articles 
is very apparent, and as the demand increases so 
must there be a corresponding demand for specially 
trained workers. The training necessary to become a 
really successful operator should embody an organized 
course of study, so that all working conditions can be 
as far as possible ‘“‘ standardized.” Standardization 
is a most important consideration in modern work and is the outcome 
of study coupled with observation, commonsense and adaptability. 
The principles that govern the work of a commercial photographer are 
a mixture of science, art and business capacity. 

Should the worker himself have to obtain his customers, he must 
realize the dact that when dealing with a man of business time represents 
money, therefore be brief, but well to the point, exercise tact (not bounce) 
and try and adapt yourself to the mannerism of each customer. The 
commercial client usually requires quite a different class of reproduction 
from the artistic one ; the former like the general public, appeciates bright, 
telling results that show the selling qualities of his goods, the artistic 
chent appreciating photographs that are full of gradation, softness, and 
show all artistic value the original possesses. ‘“‘ Advertisement is the 
life of commercialism,” therefore the advertising side of the department 
must receive careful consideration, and tastefully mounted specimens 
of the difterent qualities of work should be displayed so as to command 
attention. The artistic principles are applied when arranging the articles 
to be photographed, see that the point of view and lighting are adjusted 
so as to display them to the best advantage. The combined artistic and 
scientific principles must be used when selecting and determining the 
focus of lens to be employed for a given subject. Undoubtedly the best 
and most pleasing photographs are those taken with long-focus lenses, 
12 in. on a 4-plate, 16in. to 18in. on a 1/I-plate; this especially applies 
when reproducing objects of a round nature and where there is consider- 
able modelling. Short-focus lenses flatten out modelling and roundness, 
and elongate objectsnear the edge of the plate, but sometimes it isnecessary 
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to use them, therefore the point of view must be arranged so as to minimise 
as much as possible any distortion they appear to give 

Long-focus lenses of the anastigmat type are expensive, but the 
greater speed obtained when exposing and the higher quality negatives 
soon repay the original outlay © Many photographers who possess a 
good modern lens still adhere to the old-fashioned method of using small 
stops (f/45 or 64) , the lens however would work quite as well and even 
better at {/16 or {/22 with an economy of exposure In the pre-anastig- 
mat days 1t was necessary to stop down to eliminate the defects trom 
which the lenses suffered , this ancient habit still attaches itself to some 
present-day photographers although they possess a modern lens of first- 
class quality Stop down to secure depth of focus, this often being 
obtained at //16 with an anastigmat working at {/6 Cimematograph 
pictures are good examples of what excellent work can be produced 
bv using large stops 

In object work photography, such as the 1eproduction of articles for 
catalogue illustrations the hghting must be carefully adjusted to show 
the quality or texture of thc omginal The difference between an ordinary 
piece of calico and «ilk 1s the texture and this must be indicated in the 
reproduction Ihe difference between an ordinary pixture and one 
by a gifted artist 1s the quality the genius of the artist has enabled him 
to impart to the picture, and the succcssful commercial photographer 
will be the one who recognises what esscntial points his photographs 
must show The various varieties of dry plates and printing papers should 
be studied in order that they may be intelligently selected for the work 
m hand, this latter remark especially applics to colour-sensitive plates 
and filters [heignorance displayed in this direction 15 very noticeable, 
also in the selection of the developer and in the subscquent 
development Standardize all negatives so that they are the correct 
contrast for the printing processes employed and the nght density 
for the light source used This 1s a very important point to re- 
member especially when a considerable number of prints are required. 
The pyro developer 1s undoubtedly the most economical and best 
developer for the general run of commercial work, as the deposit of 
silver given is very light-resisting The negatives must not, however, be 
over-developed, but kept on the thin side, which will enable prints to be 
obtained very quickly For black and white copying and where extreme 
density and contrast 1s required, hydrokinone 1s to be preferred, but 
this developer 1s very sensitive to changes of temperature and wil] almost 
refuse to work below 57° Fahr This latter fact should be remembered 
when metol-hydroquinone 1s employed for bromide paper or plute de- 
velopment, as metol will work at a much lower temperature than hydro- 
quinone, the result bemg negatives of no printing value or prints of a 
weak grey colour Glycin 1s a developer that deserves more attention, 
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being particularly useful when making colour negatives, provided the 
exposures have been full and the temperature of working room above 
60° Fahr. The temperature of the dark-room is a very important point, 
and if development is to be standardized must be about 60° Fahr. 

A thermometer is as necessary to consult before development as an 
actinometer before exposure. egard the latitude of the plate as 
divided into three parts—short exposure, normal exposure and full 
exposure. For example, short exposure on flat subjects, or when working 
against a soft light, and forced development will frequently produce a 
bright negative. Normal exposure and varying times of development 
will flatten or brighten contrast. Full exposure gives different densities 
according to the time of development. Short development will give 
soft negatives from contrasty subjects. Subjects that are likely to show 
halation will come under the third division, but development must 
be curtailed. 

All these items have to be considered before it is possible to stan- 
dardize them, and they can only be intelligently worked after careful 
study and application. Remember, the more knowledge acquired by 
systematic study, coupled with the power to deduce from that knowledge 
and skilfully applied in practice constitutes the stock-in trade of a clever 
workman. 
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Te ORGANISED PRODUCTION of 
COMMERCIAL ART 


By MARCUS HEBER SMITH 


NorFroik STUDIO 


HOW TO SAVE MONEY IN BUYING DESIGNS 
AND GET SATISFACTORY WORK 


; r. <a RGANISATION and efficiency arc the demand of modern 
ENE business in every department of its work, and the two 
« ais a are indissolubly connected Proper organisation 1s 
BN essential to efficient production Efficiency 1s the first 
requirement of the organiser 
Until recently the art side of business was hope- 
lessly inefficient because in no sense organised A 
business man had to put up with endless annoyance and trouble in 
attempting to purchase designs and illustrations and in spite of all his 
trouble he could not get good work Artists are proverbially un- 
business-like It was practically impossible to rely upon getting them 
to complete their work to time | hey rarely succeeded in understanding 
their patrons’ requirements for to talk to artists 1s 1n itself a sort of art 
In addition to all the trouble which they gave their charges were often 
somewhat “ artistic ” 

As practically all busincss houses of importance use catalogues 
circulars booklets press advertisements and other forms of publicity 
for which designs and illustrations are required it stands to reason 
that the modern business man urgently requires to know something of 
commercial art and the conditions under which it 1s produced at the 
present time 

Briefly the business man should know where to buy his art work 
and how to give his instructions (4 ¢ , how to order) so as to make sure of 
getting his requirements properly attended to This knowledge will not 
only save endless trouble but also a lot of unnecessary expense 

Broadly speaking designs and illustrations for commercial purposes 
may be divided into two classes In the first class are drawings of specific 
articles, such as a desk a piece of machinery an electric lamp, or a 
building—in other words drawings which are intended to illustrate 
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certain articles in a catalogue, or to explain a process of manufacture. 
In the second class are illustrations or designs embodying ideas, the 
object of which are to catch the eye and create interest in the reading 
matter. 

In the first class of work business men experience less difficulty in 
getting what they want than in the second, as if they wish to illustrate say 
a catalogue on boots and shoes, or pianos, it is, comparatively speaking, 
an casy matter to secure the services of an artist competent to make satis- 
factory drawings of the articles in question. This is largely a mechanical 
matter, which, while requiring skill and training, does not require very 
much in the way of either brains or originality. But care should be taken 
to select artists who specialize on the particular kind of illustration required. 
For instance, 
an artist ca- 
pable of mak- 
ing first-class 
illustrations 
of suits, over- 
coats, etc., 
would proba- 
bly make a 
hopeless _ fail- 
ure if called 
on to produce 
illustrations 
of boots and 
shoes. It is 
therefore ne- 
cessary, if the 

GENERAL OFFICE best results are 

to beobtained, 

for the clothing manufacturer to have his work done by an artist who 

confines his attention to drawing clothing, and for the boot manufacturer 
to send his work to an artist who draws boots and nothing else. 

The second class of art work, viz., designs in which tdeas are an 
essential feature, is altogether a different business from the usual work 
of an artist, and that is why the ordinary artist, or even the ordinary 
commercial draughtsman accustomed to business work, gets into such 
difficulties when called in by the advertiser to create a picture or a design 
embodying an idea. 

In the first place, the average artist has very little, if any, 
business training. He knows nothing of the conditions governing the 
sale of the article for which he is called upon to produce a booklet 
cover, a poster, a showcard or a series of press advertisements. There- 
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fore, it is really unfair to expect him to be able to produce satisfactory 
ideas. Owing to this fact, business men have had to look elsewhere for a 
satisfactory solution of the problems ‘‘ How to get new ideas” and 
‘How to get pictures which tell the story.” And this has created 
during the past few years an entirely new type of business concern, 
vtz., the commercial art studio, which is organized on thoroughly business- 
like lines to produce practically on demand designs and illustrations of 
every description, and pictures embodying ideas of real advertising and 
sales-making value. 

These commercial art studios have all been started with the idea 
of giving business men business-like and efficient art service. Their 
managers know exactly how to convey an idea to the artist, and how to 
get the artist 
to carry it out 
with punctu- 
ality. If these 
studios did 
nothing — else 
but save busi- 
ness men the 
worry of giv- 
ing orders and 
seeing them 
executed, they 
would still 
have justified 
their exis- 
tence. But 
they do con- 
siderably more Cuients' RECEPTION Room. 
than this. By 
employing large and versatile staffs they make it possible for business 
men to get their art work done by specialists, without being under the 
necessity of dealing personally with a number of different artists, as 
would otherwise be the case. 

Let us take the case of one firm to illustrate this point. The Gramo- 
phone Company, which, as everyone knows, manufacture the famous 
‘‘ His Master’s Voice’ Instruments and Records, advertise in the press, 
and also by means of circulars, booklets, showcards, posters, etc. 

The art work which this firm uses in the course of a year would, under 
conditions which obtained several years ago, call for the employment of 
a great number of skilled artists. They would need the services of one 
or more figure artists to draw the different pictures of famous musicians 
and singers who make records for the Company. Lettering and decorative 
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artists would be 
necessarily em- 
ployed to de- 
sign the parts 
of their adver- 
tisements in 
which decora- 
tive borders 
and lettering 
are used. The 
photographs of 
the various 
models of their 
instruments 
would have to 
be handled by 
a competent re- 
toucher—that is, by a man who is thoroughly trained in the art of 
working up a photograph and retouching it so as to give the best printing 
results, Their posters, showcards and other work of this description 
would call for the employment of still other men, as the chances are an 
artist who is good on black-and-white work would be very little use on 
colour-paintings suitable for showcards and posters. In addition to the 
absolute necessity for the employment of these different classes of artists, 
the rush gonditions under which advertising work often has to be donc 
would necessitate the use of fifteen or more men to accomplish in an 
afternoon the 
work which 
one man could 
not do in a 
week. 

In short 
the day of the 
independent 
commercial] 
artist has gone, 
for business 
men have been 
quick to realize 
the many ad- 
vantages offer- 
ed by really 
efficient, busi- 
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THE ORGANISED PRODUCTION OF COMMERCIAL ART 


producing con- 
cerns, generally 
called “ Stu- 
dios.” 

An order 
sent to a mod- 
ern commercial 
art studio is 
first of all 
handed to the 
manager of the 
Copy and Idea 
Department. 
In this Depart- 
ment the work , 
is laid out and OnE OF THE DisiGcNeRs' STUDIOS 
arranged if 
an idea 1s required, or any particular instructions are found necessary, 
these are made and attached to the order, which then goes to the 
manager of the artists’ room. This man, when he sees the job, knows 
exactly the particulat man or men on his staff, numbering from a dozen 
to perhaps forty or fifty men, according to the size of the studio, who can 
handle it to perfection It may perhaps be divided among three, four or 
more artists if the nature of the job necessitates this, or if it is wanted 
urgently. A figure man would work on the figures ; while this was being 
done the border or decorative portion would be entrusted to an artist 
specializing on this kind of work, the lettering being at the same time 
handed to an 
expert in this 
branch of de- 
signing. The 
different parts 
of the design 
would then be 
pasted together 
and mounted 
as one drawing 
at the finish, 
representing 
the work of 
several dif- 
ferent men, 
none of whom 
PHOTOGRAPHIC StuDIO individually 
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could possibly produce the same perfect piece of work. And the drawing 
would be in the hands of the engravers in perhaps three or four hours 


from the time it entered the studio. 
In order to get full and correct information and thus avoid mistakes, 
printed order forms are supplied by some Studios. These order forms 
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have blank spaces for description of 
drawing, so the buyer can state whether 
he wants a pencil sketch, rough colour 
sketch or finished drawing, also spaces 
in which to note actual size of paper 
and size of design, number of colours, 
when the work is wanted, how drawing 
is to be produced—whether by line, 
tone, litho, etc. A specimen order form 
is reproduced on this page. 

It is impossible in a short article 
such as this to enumerate the many 
services rendered by modern commercial 
art studios. It may be stated, however, 
that their main claims to the patronage 
of business men are: Prompt and 
business-like service; expert advertising 
and sales advice ; suggestions and ideas ; 
rapidity of production made possible 
by the utilisation of as many men as 


= 


may be required, and moderate charges 
(owing to co-operation and organised effort), as distinguished from the 
often artistically-inflated charges of the typical long-haired gentleman 
of by-gone times, 


Epitor’s Note —The photographs used to:llustrate this article were made at the Norfolk Studio 
The Home of Ideas for Advertisers, Racquet Court, Fleet Street, London- one of the largest and 
most typical examples of the modern commercial art studios 
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TALKS ABOUT 
NEWSPAPER BLOCKS. 


By A. MANGIAGALLI, Rome. 


Translated by R. BORN, Milan. 


ONLY have the intention of talking about 
| those blocks which are printed on high speed 

rotaries. 

At first view the subject does not appear very 
interesting, so much being considered to-day mecha- 
nical and common in newspaper reproduction work. 
However, because of the enormous importance 
to-day of the illustration of the actualities of our 
strenuous life, and because of the high 
standard which is claimed by the directors 
of the large newspapers, the reproductions 
still deserve to be studied. 

I shall touch in this short article 
the questions which appear to me the 
most important, namely, the good 
result of an illustration in a news- 
paper and the rapidity of the execu- 
tion of the block. As to the first 
vexaia quesiio, we have to premise 
Sessions & Co, S.J. Becket, FR-P.S, without any further evidence that 

photo 
always, or nearly always, a bad 
AN ITALIAN Boy illustration depends either upon bad 
printing, or upon an original not 
suitable for reproduction. With the degree of technical perfection 
attained in block making to-day, we cannot believe that the bad result of 
a print could depend upon the imperfect execution of the block. 

The typographical causes of this bad print are many: the rush in 
the make-ready, the enormous speed in printing, the paper, the ink, etc. 
In spite of these difficulties which we cannot easily eliminate, we have 
to recognise that in general newspaper illustrations are fairly well printed, 
if we also take in account, that whilst the rotary machines have been 
perfected as far as general printing is concerned, little or nothing better 
is offered for block printing, especially for large sizes. 
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Amongst the many difficulties against good printing is the task of the 
machine-minder to attend in the proper way to the make-ready, which 
sometimes requires special preparation, and which very often for lack 
of time at the last moment cannot be done. That satisfaction can be 
given to the machine-minder, who is nearly always the victim of the 
tyranny of time and antiquated technical means. 

Certainly, also upon the choice of the originals depends the good 
result of an illustration; but it must be understood that a photograph 
of an event has to be reproduced without any alteration, so that any 
original must be good par force majeure. 

But in general, the editors, or those whose task it is to distribute 
the originals, however clever they may be, are absolutely incompetent 
on photo-mechanical work. Too many years of hard application are 
needed in order to give—if I may thus express it—the sense of our diffi- 
cult art. For many of them any good photo is suitable for reproduction. 
They do not think of the destructive effect of the coarse screen, or the 
treatment the block will receive, or what may be the result of the 
printing. For them small delicate details, large shadows and light 
vignettes do not present at all any difficulties which any good photo- 
engraver should be afraid of, if he has to reproduce them for a news- 
paper. 

: Therefore, where we have the possibility, we choose the original, 
taking into account the influence which the reproduction and printing 
will have upon it. To give an instance amongst the many: We know, 
that for reasons not easily overcome, the dark parts or half-tones of the 
block in newspaper printing nearly always appear grey or faulty, and 
therefore details contained in them cannot be distinguished at all, 
giving thus to the eye the impression of a smudge. It is evident, that 
in order to avoid a similar case, there is no other means than choosing 
an original which has no large grey spots. Originals which have to 
be reproduced by means of a coarse screen ought to show preferably 
large details and be rich in half-tones. On the contrary, to-day, nearly 
all the reporters or photographers use small cameras and afterwards 
in a much exaggerated way enlarge the small negative, printing on 
bromide paper, the real destroyer of detail and light half-tones, especially 
in the enlargements. As a rule these enlargements would require a 
good amount of retouching. But this is rendered difficult by the empty 
spaces which exist in the half-tones, and in most cases precaution and 
lack of time advise one to reproduce them just as they are. 

Here are, according to my idea, the two causes of the bad result of 
an illustration—the original or the printing—these being readily over- 
looked, and in the place of which the block is criticized ! 

I believe that, for a long time still, there will be no other practical 
way of block reproduction for large editions than the typographical 
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one, Other systems, which to-day are in successful use on important 
papers with small editions cannot, I believe, easily be adapted to 
high speed printing. 

As to our way of reproducing, I am well convinced, that before 
long it must be done direct on to the zinc, avoiding thus the few minutes 
which are absorbed by the making of the negative. The Paynetype 
Process 1s a step in the right direction, but it ought to be rendered still 
more practical, especially in the part which concerns the reversal of the 
image. Certainly, this will be the system which will become general 
and which will have a long life. By the way, I may say, that with a 
few perfections in the methods of printing and also of stereotyping we 
could produce blocks with finer screens than those used to-day, which, 
though they answer pretty well the purpose, are not suitable for certain 
originals. The process, as it is in use to-day, is fairly practical and 
with new applications we can but gain a few minutes of advantage, 
considering, that the execution of newspaper blocks to-day requires 
already a minimum of time. However, the actual process requires a 
serious and up-to-date plant, with not a little experience on the part of 
those who have to use it. 

I wanted to insist in this short article upon the distinction of the 
responsibilities which have to be made when judging a bad print. 

Living much in the newspaper world, I have learned by experience, 
that from both sides very little time is devoted to studying the causes 
of a bad print and the eclimimating of the same. In the rush of 
newspaper Mic there is but little time left for studying, it is true; and 
it is the “rush ”’ which commands, many a time the good being sacri- 
ficed to its tyranny. It is for this reason that this important branch of 
our art has to be studied still more, and if for nothing else, at least for 
the benefit of the esthetic. 
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BADOUREAU & JONES LTD 


PRINTED FROM A NICKEL-STEEL ELECTRO 


‘NEWSPAPER ILLUSTRATIONS * 
‘OF TO-DAY. 


By THE EDITOR. 


E feel that opr Annual would 
hardly be complete without 
| giving some examples of the 
illustrations which are now being so 
largely used in our newspapers. We have 
grouped these on to one sheet and printed 
them on a paper of similar character to 
that employed in mere oo Ge of 
course the blocks have dvantage of 
having been printed on, eda ed ine 
Moreover the printing is from the otiginal 
blocks, so thet the result does not suffer 
from stereotyping, as it too often does in 
the actual arc on eat Further, the ink 
Aw used is better, the make-ready will 
«em, naturally have been an improvement on 
er =the ordinary newspaper practice. How- 
ever, this treatment is perhaps desirable 
as it will show our readérs how much 
better the id te if ter in ac cally cae 
papers wo i co printe 
under better conditions. Undoubtedly 
the blocks are right, and only the printing 
conditions are at fault. 
A great deal is done by many news- 
papers to improve the character” os the 


oxiginals, by tec enlargl 
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The block of the Daily Mirror is an example of what may be done 
by clever retouching to increase contrast and bring out detail. 

The Yorkshire Observer, which has always been conspicuous for the’ 
excellence of its illustrations, has lent us a block (‘‘ Lady Fitzwilliam’s 
Drawing Room ’’) showing that it is possible to reproduce fine detail, 
even with coarse screens. 

The Dasly News and Leader show that they do not confine themselves 
entirely to half-tones, but make eftective use of line sketches, the pretty 
illustration of ‘‘ Greenstead Church,” printed above one of the half- 
tones from that paper, showing how much more attractive a well-executed 
line sketch may be than a half-tone for landscape and architectural 
subjects. 

The half-tone sent us by the Leeds Mercury of the meet of foxhounds 
is an example of a clear and nicely grouped photograph which reproduces 
wel] for newspaper work. 

The football subject by the Daily Record and Mai] is excellent by 
reason of the way in which the figures stand out, a result due no doubt 
to a little careful retouching. 

The picture of ‘‘ Rowley Regis Church in Flames,” furnished by the 
Birmingham Gazette, is particularly interesting as an example of how 
ag a news picture can be produced. The Gazete photographer 
(Mr. George Dawson) reached the office at midnight from the scene of 
the fire which he had photographed by flashlight. The negatives were 
quickly developed, and an enlargement made. This was touched up 
and handed to the process man (Mr. H. Lowe), and from the time he 
received it until it reached the hands of the stereotyper, only twenty-one 
minutes elapsed. The area of the block used was thirty square inches. 
This example will bear favourable comparison with other recorded 
“rushes.” Many instances have been given us of the wonderful speed 
with which news illustrations are produced nowadays, showing the high 
perfection that has been attained, and the press photographer and the 
process engraver can hardly do more to either quicken or improve their 
work, It is to the stereotyper and the printer that we must look for 
any further improvement in newspaper illustrations. 
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C B Crawsuaw, Esq. 


* YORKSHIRE Post.” Jamzs Bacon & Sons, photo, 
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Photo & block by the 


Evening Post," Juasey, C.I. 


a YorkKsuIRE Ousgrver."' 


A JUVENILE CHANNEL SWIMMER, 
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“ EVENING Post," photo, 
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“Dairy News ann Leaper" Process Dept. DrawinGc BY W. J]. HARRINGTON, 


GREENSTEAD CHURCH, ESSEX. 
The original oak beams of the Saxon builders retain to the present day. 
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Frep J. Taytor, photo.. 





SUSSEX COTTAGES. 
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Dairy RecoorD AND Mart," Grascow Frrp W Puixws, photo 


DUMBARTON v QUEEN'S PARK, 
Played August r6th, 1913 








Birminauaw Gasetre ' Grorak Dawson, photo, 


ROWLEY REGIS CHURCH IN FLAMES 
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Nicola Perscheid 


,»MEDITATION“ 


four=colour print from an autochrome photograph 
taken with Zeiss Tessar 
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Oftentimes the Printer purchases a com- 
posing machine without being suRE that it 
will set the many and varied jobs passing 
through the house - and then, when he 
finds it will not set the very work for which 
he bought it, he says machine composition 
is not economical: because the idle hours 
have to be charged to the producing hours 
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THE LONDON STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY 

Specialize in the Printing of Collotype, and their 

experience in this process extends over 25 years. 
COLLOTYPE is “‘the” process for the reproduction of 


any subject in fac-simile, and is suitable for all and every 
kind of Commercial Advertising. 


REPRODUCTIONS OF PICTURES ILLUSTRATIONS FOR BOOKS, 
FOR FINE ART PUBLISHERS. CATALOGUES, ETC. 
v e@ e e 
For. .. . For Scientific 
Auctioneers ee Societies .. 
eproductions (with absolute Ph ; 
fidelity) of Paintings, Engrav- be faithfully fepeaducen (a 
ings, Drawings, Old MSS., bodying all the delicate detail), 
Coins, Stamps, Furniture, Pot- and printed on Fine Rag 


tery, Musical Instruments, 
Antiques, Vieys of Estates, 
etc., for illustrating Particulars 
of Sale. 


Papers for lasting records to 
~ illustrate reports and works 
\ on various subjects. 


For Show Cards and Calendars 


Collotype Reproductions of Ships, Buildings, Exterior and 

Interior Views of Works, Photographs or Drawings of 

Articles, etc., can be printed into Lithographers designs on 
their own paper. 


COLLOTYPE POST-CARDS. VIEW ALBUMS. 
MENUS AND PROGRAMMES. 


Collotype Printing in Natural Colours 


Paintings in Oils, Water Colours, Tapestries, Pottery, etc., 

can be faithfully reproduced in any size up to 30x 22, on 

the finest quality paper with suitable margins, for Book and 
Print Publishers. 


All orders are executed at our Works: NEW SOUTHGATE. 


Enquiries should be addressed to 


The London Stereoscopic Company, Ltd. 


Commercial Department, 3, Hanover Square, 
Regent Street, ° ._ ° LONDON, W. 
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Rotary Presses 


WitH AvUToOMATIC FEEDERS 


LITHOGRAPHIC OFFSET. 
SINGLE-COLOUR aAnb 


TWO-COLOUR 
LETTERPRESS. 


Specds from 3,000 to 14,000 Im- 
pre ressions an hour, according — to 
ae nd style P Press :: 0: 


Ouality + Speed = Propts 


Manufactured in Various Sizes up to Quad Demy. 


For full particulars and prices apply to 


The Lanston Monotype Corporation 


(Printers’ Machinery Dept.) 
43 & 43a, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 
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ILFORD 


PROCESS PLATE 


WORLD-WIDE REPUTE FOR UNIFORM EXCELLENCE 





| ' 1 1 
nro wononme cM Specially for Line Negatives 
- Fc tds oe Also unrivalled for Transparencies and Continuous 
Tone Negatives, for Collotype, Photogravure, etc 


Particularly suitable for Prints, Maps, Plans, Line 
Engravinys, etc 
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Wet Collodion Quality, Dry Plate Convenience. 


‘Aviuce sup FINE GRAIN RICH GRISP NEGATIVES 


Watkins, 16 Wynne, F28, 
H 41,25 Excellent Keeping Qualities and Uniformity. 





Extensively used in Hot Climates where Wet Plates cannot be worked. 
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THE ILFORD MONARCH cieveitrinn bveer 


Purple and Gold Label AverageH & 1D) 525 PLAT! IN THE Worib 


RENOWNED FOR THEIR KEEPING QUALITIES IN TRYING CLIMATES 


Manufactured solely by ILFORD, Limited, Ilford, London, E And stocked m all sizes by 


A. W. Penrose & Co., Ltd. 


109, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 


Agents and Branches at Manchester, Birmingham, Paris, Berlin, Milan, Madrid, Amsterdam, Calcutta, Bombay, 
Sydney, Melbourne, Wellington, N Z, Cape Town, New \ork, Chicago, I oronto, Santiago, Tokio, 
Shanghai, Constantinople, St Petersburg, etc 
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ZEISS 


LENSES 


FOR ALL BRANCHES OF PHOTOGRAPHY 





TESSARS 
DOUBLE-AMATARS 
DOUBLE - PROTARS 
PROTAR SETS 
retspxoro opsecrve MAAGNAR 


FOR DISTANT OBJECTS, PORTRAITURE, Etc. 


APOCHROMAT-TESSARS 


FOR REPRODUCTION ESTABLISHMENTS. 
OBTAINABLE AT ORIGINAL PRICES OF ALL PHOTOGRAPHIC DEALERS. 


Prospectus P.Y. Post-Free. 


CARL ZEISS (LONDON), Ltd. 


13-14, GREAT CASTLE STREET, OXFORD CIRCUS, LONDON, WwW. 


Telephone Nos. 808 & 3680, Central. 
Telegraphic Address : 
‘‘PULVERIZE, EDINBURGH.” 
Cable Code: A BC, 5th Edition. 


DOUGLAS, 
STOTT ea CO. 


Lithographic, 
Offset Litho, 
Letterpress, 
Three-Colour 
Process and 
Die-Stamping 


INKS 


Hillside Colour Works, Abbey Street, Edinburgh 
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OFFSET PROVING PRESS. 
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BROADWAY TRANSFER PRESS, 
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PATENT TWO-COLOUR & PERFECTING 
ROTARY OFFSET. 
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GEO. MANN 
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OTLEY, LONDON, GLASGOW 
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Kidds Photochrome Inks 


render three-colour work 
truthfully 


Y~HERE are four distinct sets to 
Xi suit every engraver and every 


class of subject—four yellows, 





aM four reds, four blues. Much of 
the work you admire to-day is produced 
with Kidd's Photochrome Inks, which are the 
result of prolonged research and experiment. 
Your work might gain something by the use 
of Kidd’s Inks. Who knows > At any rate 
it will cost nothing to investigate the matter. 
Look for Kidd's inset in this volume and 
write for specimen sheets to-day. The 
successful man is doing to-day what 


others are thinking of doing to-morrow. 


John Kidd & Co., Limited 


WINE OFFICE COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON, 


Telegrams: Telephone: 
*"Inkholder, Fleet, London.’’ City 1414 (two lines). 


The Bremner Blocking 
and Kmbossing Presses 


As used on Cover of * Penrose’s Annual” 


MACHINE CeLt® 
_ OTLEY | 


‘THE BREMNE J 





Size of Slab, 24’ . 18". Weight, 6 Tons. Estimates given for any size Press. 


Telegraphic Address : For Particulars apply to 
“ BREMNER, OTLEY” ° 
Telephone No. 99. The Bremner Machine Co. 
Ea Re ee a Limited 
DIRECTORS: Wharfedale Ironworks, 
1. Harrild F. W. Musgrave 
*, Harrild J. F. Sinclair Or HARRILD & SONS, Ltd., Ortl : 
Secretary: W. Watkinson Fleet Works, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. ey bg 
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n a n Printers. 
ia ee : 
RANSELR INK “Ezo,? 
8/- per Ib. Va rn l S h Pievents Picking 
caries on Surface Papers 
‘* KCLIPSE MANUFACTURERS and ensures ree 
PrarhL TRANSELK Working 
INK eS aie per 8 02. 
ia is DEALERS IN oe 
‘* CARBONOL,”' PRINTERS’ an 


for Preserving 
Work on Original 
Stones 


12/= per gall. 


SUNDRIES 


“EcruirsL Dritrs, 
2/6 per Ib. 


—_— 


‘ Warovana = (Rez ) 
The Universal Re 
ducer 


1/9 per Ib. 


“ Wavovana,” (Reg ) 
The Universal kKe- 
ducer 


1/9 per Ib. 


LITHO. LETTERPRESS INKS 


:. of every shade and for every class of work. :: :: 
Black and Coloured Process Inks of the finest quality. 
Offset, Rotary and ‘Tin-plate Litho Inks a speciality. 


Awarded a Gold Medal for Printing Inks 
at the Franco-British Exhibition, 
London, 1908. 


| aa a \ 


FREE SAMPLES AND QUOTATIONS 
ON APPLICATION. 


OFFICES AND WAREHOUSE FACTORS 
17 & 18, Tooks Court, ECLIPSE WORKS, 
FURNIVAL STREET, CARPENTERS ROAD, 


LONDON, E.C. STRATFORD, E. 
meee 
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UEDA VAVU EN DUVET ET ETE 


Hl 


Patent 


Advance 
Self-Clamp 


Guillotine 








Six of these Machines are used in the Production of this Volume 


For Prices and Parttculass apply , 
sais A Striking Testimonial ! 
WwW I L L I A M Messrs William Crosland Ltd 


CRO S LAN D Bredbury nr Stockport 


September | 5th 
1913 





Gentlemen—We have for a good many years 
ee now trimmed the wsue of PENROSE'S PROCESS 
BREDBURY YEAR BOOK on your machines We are pleased to 
Near STOCKPORT be able % inform i es tls oer are " 
a is every satisfaction, and have done their work thoroughly 
No 263” re EUILLOTINE and efficiently" Fanthfully yours 
Stockport WOODLEY PERCY LUND, HUMPHRIES & CO., Ltd 


ABC Code, 5th Edition used 


LONDON OFFICE: 35-39, OLD STREET, E.C. Telephone No 5639 London Wall 
14 
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T. G. & J. JUBB 


JUBBS on their Metal. 3 Sti extending. 
Stereo, Lino, FARR @g Art. -7 ae 


Mono and 
Typograph 
METAL 


Manufacturers. 


ITUUUVTLELUTEM ULCER LT 








The Most Up - to - Date 
Factory in the Kingdom Manufacturers 


of 


Printers’ Leads, 
Clumps 
and Metal 


Furniture 





Devoted Solely to the 
Manufacture of Type Metal 





:ADDRESS:: 


Jack Lane, Hunslet, LEEDS. 


Telegraphic Address : ‘‘ Metals, Leeds.” National Telephone 15 x. 
London Office: 63 & 64, CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Numeration.” Telephone: 5275 Central. 


Sill MN 








THE OFFSET 


WHICH HAS OUTCLASSED ALL OTHERS IS THE 


FURNIVAL 


@, It 1s the easiest managed machine cn 










the market. 
@ \t prints and delivers a sheet Every 
Revolution. 
— @ All adjustments are simple and easily 
c get-at-able. 


@ It is superior in Inking, Damping, 
and adjustment of Blanket, Plate and 
impression, 

@ For Speed! I: is faster than the 

fastest Automatic Feeder 


pew neem anos Rene nn Ba 


ae 
roe aH 
eS er ore at por 


REY! abi fe 


pos 


-"B 
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Also 


Makers of DIRECT ROTARY LITHO MACHINES 


FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION TO 


Furnival & Co. Limited 


tGnhon ee ee REDDISH, near Stockport. 
and 5, Bothwell Circus, GLASGOW. 
Agents for AUSTRALASIA. F. T. WIMBLE & CO., Ltd., 87. Clarence Street. Sydney, N.S.W.; 
and 394/396, Post Office Place, Melbourne (who carry a large stock of our Standard machines). 
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te FKXPRESS Se 
Cutting Machine 


Grud lion 









Latest Back Fence 
supplree 
Model. ib oh 


required, 





More than 130 Machines Upwards of 10,000 
supplied to TWO FIRMS. Machines supplied. 


Has self contained hydraulic clamping motion and quick return 
to knife. a It is the only machine which clamps, holds 
securely and cuts accurately from top to bottom sheet, 
all classes of material # @6[t is the strongest and most 
accurately bullt cutting machine in the world. «4 
It cuts work on which every other make of machine fails. 
NEW PATENT BALANCED KNIFEHOLDER, 
ensuring greater efficiency, easy running and absorbs less power 


vces« FURNIVAL G CO,, Limited 


Lee ren Biwi ese! Rot EC: == Reddish, StocKport 


Agents for Australasia: F. T WIMBLE & CO., Ltd., 87, Clarence Street, Sydney, N.S W.; 
and 594 396, Post Office Place, Melbourne. 
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Correct Shade and Per- For the Three-Colour 


manence Guaranteed. Process. 


Photochromic 


Printing Inks 


All Shades of Inks 
for Offset Work. 


“i “EBONITE =: 





Tone New Lines 
P : for Lustre 
rocess and Effect. 
Black. 
For Coated 
Stock and ’ 
Art Papers. Special 
Dries Grade 
immediately 
allowing " 
sheets to be y { : 
handled Ebonite 
right away for 
Surer- 
Calendered 
<je Papers. 





View of Caroline Park Works, Ldinburgh. 


A.B.Fleming & Co.,Ltd. 


Chief Olfices and Works: 
E make a 





S li 
BRANCHES : CAROLINE PARK, also upping 
staat igh-class Dry 
C , 

Liverpool EDIN BURGH. op cee ae 
mee lection in stock. 
Birmingham cee state Se 
Glasgow Londen Offices and Warehouses s oie ples an ¢ 
Dundee 15, WHITEFRIARS STREET, E.C. bere parte 


Colour Depart- 
ment: London. 
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L.S. Dixon & Co. 


-LIMITED- 





REG TRADE Marne 


Advertiser Covers 
Chaucer Covers 
Chippendale Covers 
Georgian Covers 
Homespun Covers 
Luxuric Covers 
Mendicant Covers 


LIVERPOOL : 
38. CABLE STREET 


Telegrams: “Paper.” 
Telephone Bank 3970 


Paper 


Specialists 


TO THE TRADE 


David Cox Drawing Paper 


Sheraton Covers 
Studio Covers 
Empire Bond 
Hampshire Bond 
Imperial Bond 
Royal Mail Bond 


LONDON : 
62, CARTER LANE 


Telegrams: “ Paperical.” 
Telephone City 6281 


WE MANUFACTURE 


ALL KINDS OF 


Printing 


INK 


WE SPECIALIZE in 


LITHOGRAPHIC, LETTERPRESS, 
THREE-COLOUR, DOUBLE TONE, 
OFFSET LITHO, TIN PRINTING 
& PERMANENT WASHING INKS 








COATES BROS. & CO. 


LIMITED 
LONDON: 8, Salisbury St., Fleet Street, E.C. MANCHESTER : 72a, George Street. 
AND AT WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND. 


WORKS: ABBEY MILLS, WEST HAM. 


tHe Watlte 
Rotary Offset Press 


Is the advice which every user of our Press invariably gives. 








That is why, although we employ no travellers, there is 
such a strong demand for the Waite. The Press itself 
is its own best advocate, and the satisfaction it always gives 
does more to swell our list of orders than anything we could say. 


—_ —_—_—- — 


NOTHING COMES WRONG 10 tHe WAITE 
Waite & Saville, Ltd. 


Falcon Works, OTLEY, Yorks., Eng. 
24 





FINEST 
INKS 


For every 
description of 
Printing and 
Lithography 


Sway: 
~1 es 
Oo aEey 











MANUFACTURED BY 


The RICHARDSON 
Printing Ink Co., Lita. 


London: 72, Turnmill St., E.C. Team Valley Works, Gateshead 
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«very Minute a Block. 
“very Block Satisfaction. 


SATISFACTION v3 CUSTOMERS 
EVERY MINUTE $F THE DAY IS 
THE RECOR 


HE net. 
.RTHUR COX ISLUSTRATING Co. Ltd. 





FOR a oe USE. 


SOX SERVICE” ensures Satisfaction at all times on all 
ints. Send your next Block Orders to Cox, Birmingham. 
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MAWSON'S 


STANDARD NEGATIVE 


COLLODION 


Established for Half-a-Century and still THE BEST. 
—— 


Me 

MAWSON’S 
Bromized Collodion 
Stripping Collodion 


and other Special Preparations for the Process Worker. 


PAYNETYPE 


for Line Work, Coarse Half - Tone, Posters, etc. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CHEMICALS, VARNISHES, Etc. 


MAWSON’'S 
Standard Dry Plates 


“ Felixi” *‘ Photo-Mechanical ” 
For Press Photographers. For Copying, etc. 


‘“‘ Gladiator ” 


Speed 500 and upwards. 


eo — 


MAWSON « SWAN 


LIMITED 
13, MOSLEY STREET NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
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Continuous Run 








@ Feeds up to 4,000 sheets per hour and does not stop to load. 
The acme of simplicity. Positive separation of paper. Perfect 
register. 


@, Hand-feeding gives 50 to 60 per cent. possible output of the press. 
The CROSS CONTINUOUS SYSTEM OF AUTOMATIC 
FEEDING gives 100 per cent. possible output to your press 
with less waste and better register at less than I per cent. 
per year maintenance. 


THE CROSS CATALOGUE The C TOSS Paper Feeder Company 


145 YOURS FOR 
THE ASKING (Davip Payne, Manager) 92, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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. SPECIALITY . 
PAPERS 
FOR PRINTERS 
¢ ADVERTISERS 











Cover 
Papers Fine 

Printings 
Bond and Fine 
Papers Bristols 


Our specially designed Sample Books are 
gladly sent to any Business House, but 
our goods can only be supplied through 
the Printing, Publishing and Allied Trades 


Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 


LONDON PAPER WAREHOUSES 11/1lb, UPPER THAMES ST., E.C. 


Telegrams and Cables: ‘* Lindenmeyr, Cent, London.” Telephones: City 188 and 189. 
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JAMES SPICER 
& SONS - LIMITED 


‘The 


House 
for 
Process 
Papers 








50, UPPER THAMES STREET 
ABBEY WHARF LONDON, EC. 


ALSO AT BIRMINGHAM: MANCHESTER: GLASGOW - LEEDS 

BRISTOL : MELBOURNE: SYDNEY: BRISBANE - ADELAIDE 

PERTH - WELLINGTON : DURBAN :AND CAPE TOWN 
O 


Badoureau & Jone 


.-Limited 


fine Art Electrotypers & Stereotype 
General Engravers, Etc. 


Nickel-Stee] Rotary Electros. 


We have facilities for producing the 


D e p O S 1 t 1 O n for cylinders of all diameters. 


OUR NEW PROCESS for 
the Deposition of Nickel-Steel Binders’ Leathers. 


direct upon the moulds is highly 


recommended aor: ane. Three: We Produce Electros direct fro 
Colour Duplicates and for any these. Prices according to thickne 
class of work involving excep- of copper desired. 


tionally long runs. 


Clamped 
Mounting Boards. 


We make these to order to any siz 
and use only well-seasoned mahogan 
of good quality. 


SURFACE METAL Usual sizes always in stock. 
FOR ENGRAVERS 
ALWAYS IN Boxwood Block 
STOCK. Department. 


Thoroughly seasoned wood only- 
1d., 14d. and 2d. per square inch, 


POPPIN’S COURT, FLEET STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Telegrams : Telephones: Holborn 4 
‘ Badoureau, Fleet, London.” Holborn 4 
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SA TINADE 


WHITE 
MATT ART 





STOCKED IN 
20x 30 - - - - 501b 
23 X 36 - - 70 and 80 lb. 
2540 - - - - 90bb 


516 SHEETS PRICES ON APPLICATION 


A. M. PEEBLES & SON, Ltd. 
RISHTON, LANCASHIRE 


Telephones Nos 5 & 6 Great Harwood Telegrams Auxiliary, Great Harwood 


London Office: 151, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
London Warehouse 3, West Harding Street, Fetter Lane, E C 
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WE ARESUCCESSFUL 





Ne 


an (ae a 


OUR_STAFF OF EXPERT 
WORKERS IN EACH DE- 
PARTMENT IS ALWAYS 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


‘ITS YOUR MOVE” 


Ce a ne ew ee eee eee me 


MAKERS OF 


LINE BL9CKS, HALFT°NE & 
COLOUR BLOCKS «a a 


TECHNICAL PH®T2GRAPHS 


DESIGNS AND DRAWINGS 
FOR REPRODUCTION a gq 


TRANSFERS FOR LITHO- 
GRAPHIC AND OFFSET 
PRINTING. Al SLES Ut TO 


60 ¢) 





PHILIPSON & SON 


LISLE ST NEWCASTLE.vuron. TYNE 


IGHLY concentrated QEFSET INKS, 


which are the outcome of a special 


study of this process, dating from 


the 


first introduction of the offset principle. 


TON DON 
PARIS 
VION TRE Al 
IORONTO 
WINNIPEG 
BLE NOS ATRES 
SAN 
PRANC ISCO 
HAVANA 
and numerous 
\gomcics 


CINCINNATI 
NEFW YORK 
CHICAGO 
STE FOUTS 

CLFVELAND 
BUFFALO 

MINNEAPOLIS 
ST PAUI 
ATALANIA 

PHILADIES PHIA 
BOSTON 


TRI-COL R I for commercial 
work of every kind. 


Quick-drying PROCESS BLACKS at 


prices to suit every class of job. 


THE AULT & WIBORG LONDON CoO., 4 & 5, St. John’s Square, London, E.C. 


Wires: “ 





Wiborg,”’ Smith, London 


*Phone 761, Holborn. 





/AINTON & ‘CaseyS 


mW oy » 
7) PRUE ete bm 
f RN 
ai D ~ eet g 1 
Orders 


for 
Embossing Dies , Binders’ Blocks, Steel Dies ete. 
ARE THE LARGEST IN THE U.K. 





“Where can I get Embossing Dies?” 


This question is frequently asked of Process Engravers. The answer is ‘‘send the order 
along to MINTON & CASEY, of 1, Clerkenwell Road, E.C., make us your DIE-SINKING 
Department, and have it put in hand at once. If you want BRASS BLOCKS for BOOK 
COVERS, send again to No. 1, Clerkenwell Road. Should it be STEEL DIES for 
RELIEF STAMPING, send along to the same address. Suppose you should want a DESIGN 
for a CATALOGUE COVER, HEADING or CHRISTMAS CARD, etc., or perhaps 
information about METAL ENGRAVING (other than your own process), ’phone up 
2156 CENTRAL and at the other end MINTON & CASEY will be pleased to place at 
your service over forty years’ experience and the Jargest staff of workmen in the trade.” 











MANUFACTURED BY 
FARBWERKE, VORM, MEISTER, 
LUCIUS & BRUNINGQ. 


PINACYANOL 
PINACHROME 


















ORTHOCHROME T DYES 
FILTER YELLOW K one 
PINAVERDOL ne Filme. P 
PINORTHOL 


ALWAYS INBIST ON 


“HAUFF BRAND” 


WHEN ORDERING. 


FILTER 


FULL LISTS ON REQUEST. 


a 
T 
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Important to Bookbinders and Gold Blockers. 


the Olson Artificial Gold Leaf 


e @ 
All sizes stocked in Jondon. will not tarnish 
Send for Samples to the SOLE SELLING AGENT 


F. W. ALLEN, Bonser Roap, Twickenuam. 


THE RELIABLE PAPERS FOR 
PROCESS PRINTING are the 


soz Warwick & Leighton 


aphiiation English Coated Art Papers 


SPICER BROTHERS, Ltd., Paper Makers, 
Telephone: City 6251 (6 Imes)” 19, New Bridge Street, LONDON, E.C 


Printers’ Rollers 


CAST BY THE MOST PERFECT PROCESS 
“» ENSURE PERFECTION IN PRINTING .-. 








It is necessary, to obtain the highest-class art printing, to use the most perfect Rollers, bo 

as regards composition and casting. Many improvements have been made in printir 

machines, also in Rollers. 1 guarantee my Rollers to save you money and produce tl 
finest results. Send a trial order to either of my Works. 


Fredk. Heywood, Junr., Fredk. Heywood, Junr., 
Inkermann Works, Inkermann Works, 
CLAYPIT LANE, LEEDS. Honey Street, Cheetham, 

Telephone No. 3805. MANCHESTER. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ INKER, MANCHESTER.” Telephone No. 3918 City. 
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THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST IN THE END. 


Levy Cenc ae Machines 


ETCH 


Are the most perfect for mechanical etching. This is 
the verdict of users all round the’ globe, from 
London to Budapest, from Rome to Stockholm, from 
Shanghai to Sydney, and from San Francisco to Boston. 








Levy Acid Blast and I oy Powdering Machine at Walter Grutsmachcr s 
1 


Lsta 


QUALITY. EFFICIENCY. ECONOMY. 


For Quality of Plates, for Efficiency in Production and for Economy 
in Time, Labour and Materials, the Levy Acid Blast Etching Machine 
is the Standard 


shment, Berlin, Germany 


ANN 


The cost of the Levy Machine 1s more than other machines on the 
market, but the difference in the cost 1s compensated by the quality 
of the work produced, which shows an equivalent difference 
Plates etched on this machine are unrivalled for eacellence 


Graphic Arts Company, Philadelphia, U.S.A. 


setstite Aaa’ A. W. Penrose & Co., Ltd, fase 


Also Agents for Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, Scandinavia and India. 
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Companion to Levy Acid Blast Etching Machine for Line Work. 
ima Tn 


Levy Etch Powdering Machine 


The highest development in the art of photo etching 
has admittedly been attained by means of the 
Livy, Acip Briast AND EtcH PowberiInG MAcHINEs. 





BETTER WORK IN SHORTER TIME FOR LESS COST 


Eliminates entirely the need for personal skill in the operation of 
forming the resist by charging the ink lines with powder, brushing off 
the surplus and heating and cooling the plate 


The Levy Etch Powdering Machine has now been further improved 
by a radical change in the brushing arrangement, whereby the gang 
brushes are replaced by a pair of circular brushes arranged in spirals, 
thus rendering the machine more independent of the peculiar condition 
of the powder and even more completely automatic than heretofore 


Graphic Arts Company, Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
sole Beran Mates AL W, Penrose & Co., Ltd. izv2e. 


and Selling Agents. 
Also Agents for Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, Hollaad, Scandinavia and India. 


PAUL AEM CR 
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MAMMOTH CAMERAS / 
MAP REPRODUCTION 


PHOTO LITHOGRAPHY, Ec. 


PENROSE’S SPECIALITY 
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Reproduction Camera made for the Canadian Government. 
Tikes plates 4.032 no and measures overall io ft) x 5 ft x 7 ft G1n Weaght 1 ton 


Prennostk & Co hiean unrivalled experience in the building of 
large Cameras and the resources of their factory for this work are 
such is are possessed by no other firm in the world 


Pinrost & Co can claim without guestion to have built the 
largest Cameras ever made and they are constintly building large 
cameras for Map Keproduction work in| British, C olomal and 
Foreign Government Ofhces 


These Cameras ire world renowned for their accuracy strength 
durability and general good qualities b+ NRosr Cawrras indeed 
bear the hall math of I xcellence 


A. W. Penrose & Co. Limited 


109, Farringdon Road, London, F.C, 


Agents and Branches at Manchester Birmingham Paris Berlin Milan Madmd, Amsterdam Calcutta, Bomb1y 
Sydney Melbourne Wellington N 7 Cape Town New York Chicigo Toronto Santiago 
Tatna Shenehar Const ntinanle St Poferehnr: te 
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THE PENROSE ROTAR 
PHOTOGRAVURE PROCES 


essentially in printing a photogravu 
picture in a power-driven machine at 
high speed, 





We have succeeded in perfecting ot 
“Velograyure” Process ufter years ¢ 
scientific research and expert work and we are no 
in the position to offer complete installations. 

It is particularly to be noted that a speed ¢ 
bet ween 2.500 and 5,000 impressions per hour can t 
run for art and bookwork on nny kind of printin 
paper, whilst a much higher speed can be obtaine 
for newspaper werk. For the finest art work th 
paper is echeAper than the coated papers necessar 
for letterpress printing. In fact, at every stage ¢ 
tha nrnarac. the aeoanamn is manifosd. 


We design, build and install th 
lant; teach the men to work it; anc 
eave the installation? in complet 
working order. 


= We own the “ Velogruvure” Proces: 
exclusively, and are the sole manu 
facturers of the special machinery, 


Terms for complete installations wil 


A. W. Penrose & Co., 


Farringdon Rd., London, F.C. 


BRANCH? S AND AGINCIRG AT 


Manche ter Birtningham, Parts, Kerlin Milan, Madrid, 
Amstordon, Clcutta, Bombay Sydney Melbourne, 
Wellington NZ, Cape fown New York, Chicago, 


RUMEN 


THIS BOOK WAS 





ercy Lund, 


Printers 


THE COUNTRY PRESS, 
THREE, AMEN COk 
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PRINTED & BOUND 





Humphries 


& Co., Limited 
¢? Binders 


BRADFORD: and 
NER, LONDON, E.C. 
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Messrs. J. R. THOMPSON & CO., 
Wharfedale Roller Works, 


OTLEY. October 
Thirteenth, 


1912, 
Dear Sirs, 

We have pleasure in advising you 
that for some time we have been using 
your Roller Composition with every satis- 
faction, and have used it in printing this 
edition of the Year Book. 


Faithfully yours, 
PERCY LUND, HUMPHRIES @& CO., Ltd. 
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THE BEST JUDGES SAY-- 


The “ECLIPSE” ROLLERS Look Well, 
Work Well and Wear Well. 


Nat Tet 88 


J. R. THOMPSON & Co., 


OL ER WORKS. OTLEY, Tate of Leeds 


BNE A LL A Sena a hind 
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The Process 


Engravers 
Monthly 


AND 


Electrotypers and 
Stereotypers Review. 


The Representative Organ 
of the Process Engraving 
Trade in the English 
. Speaking world. ‘ 


| MONTHLY, 64. | 


Post Free in 


Great Britain - 6 - per annum 


Coloniesand Abroad 8/- __,, 


The Office of 


The Process 


Engravers’ 
Monthly, 


14, Farringdon Avenue, E.C. 


Published by 


Messrs. Routledge & Sons, Ltd. 
68/74, Carter Lane, E.C. 


WRATTEN 
SPECIALTIES 


FOR WORK OF QUALITY 


RATTEN & WAINWRIGHT Ltd the oldest 
WW estabiaiea plate makers in the world 
specialize tn matermals for the Process En 
graver and Technical Photographer They make 


e 
Ordinary Plates in four rapidities of speed 
including the ‘Speed Plate the fastest made 


66 99 
Process Flates giving exceptionally fine 


dots und ‘‘ Process PANCHROMATIC medium 
speed plates giving the same quality of dot and 
the highest sensitiveness to all colours 


* Panchromatic” the famous plates in 


troduced over seven years ago that have re 
volutionized technical photography results of 
a superiority undrenmed of being easy and 
certain to produce The Wratten Panchro 


matic 18 a very fast plate sensitive to all 
colours 


All Varieties of Wratten 


Plates are noted for their freadom from 


mechanical detects their exceptional keeping 
properties and theit convenient packing 


Wratjen a also manufacture over seventy varieties of 


Light Filters 3 the Wratten Three colour 


Set is standard throughout the world These 
filters ure supplied as gelatine film or mounted 
in optical glass o: mounted in plain parallel 
glass optically worked by Adam Hilger Ltd 
Several types of Holders for our filters are manu 
factured to enable them to be conveniently used 
Most of the three colour work in this book has 


been made by means of Wratten Plates and 
Wratten Filters 


e 

Especially for the Photo-En- 
: they supply an 

graver & Printer INK TESTER (8/ ) 

for showing the correctness or otherwise of 
three colour inks and the Wratten Ink Control 

for checking the correct amount of inks when 
proving or printing three colour work This 
consiats of a set of three colour blocks in Nickel 
Steel mounted type high on solid metal price 12/6 


The Wratten Patented Dark- 


Room Lamp IS scientifically con 


structed to give maximum hght with minimum 
risk foroil gus or electric light price 15/ each 


Improved Dark-Room Clocks 


price 12/6 each 


Wratten Copyboard Charts, 


which enable three colour negatives to be idents 
fied made of equal gradation and easily register 
are sold at 2/ per dozen nett 

DESCRIPTIVE LIST 40 pages giving details of our 
manufactures ‘ REAL ORTHOCHROMATI8BM 20 
pages and 8 pages illustrations showing com 
parative results with ordinary and Panchromatic 
plates post free on request REPRODUCTION 
WorK WITH Dry P.Lates ‘a text book of three 
colour direct screen negative making 2d post free 


WRATTEN & WAINWRIGHT, Ltd. 


Specialists in Plates, Filters and Safelights, 
KODAK HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W CG 


* A FEW FACTS .. 


CONCERNING 


The Mechanical Chalk 


Relief Overlay Process 











The Producing Process is exceedingly simple. 


No particular installation is necessary. The proofs can be made on 
any make of press; the etching in a pan in any room. 


The Finish and Working of the Overlay meet the 
highest demand. 


They fully replace the Hand-cut Overlay. The finish and shade 
gradation are so complete and exact, even unto the finest detail, 
that it is positively impossible to secure the result by hand that 
this etching process produces. 


High-Lights are perfectly clear; Solids perfectly flat. 


Middle-tones receive a particular gradation. 


Only by distributing the tone-effects on both sides of the funda- 
mental sheet is this possible. On all other mechanical overlays the 
middle tones do not receive any particular consideration. 


The Shades gradually blend into one another and do not show the 
sharp edges noticeable in hand-cut overlays. 


The Lasting Quality of the Overlay is unlimited. 


A diminution of the effect, crumbling, or mashing of the overlay is, 
even in the longest run, positively excluded. 


As a Complete Overlay or a number of them can be produced 
in half an hour, it is by far the Best and Cheapest of all 
Overlay Methods. 


THE BEST PROOF IS THE SUCCESS. 


No other overlay method can prove similar results; upwards of 
2,000 printing offices, large and small, in all parts of the world, have 
installed the process. In many instances, other mechanical 
processes have been supplanted. And in every instance the most 
satisfactory results are obtained. 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED KINGDOM :— 


BORNE & CO., 17, Wool Exchange, London, E.C. 


PICKEN 
cS 
[DRYSDALE 


Electrotypers 


_ E SPECIALIZE IN 

the making of high-class 
electros from Half-Tone and 
Three - Colour blocks, and 
render consistent service with 


moderate prices. May we 


quote you P- 


Nelson Place, 
EDINBURGH 


"Phone 6711 Central 


MALCOLM 
KINCAID 


PHOTO-PROCESS ENGRAVER 


IN 


Line and Half-Tone. 
Photo Lithos a Speciality. 
6, FREDERICK LANE, 
GLASGOW. 











"Phone 1864, 
Douglas. 


David B. Fleming 


Electrotyper 


& Stereotyper 
43 & 45, Old Wynd, 
TRONGATE 


GLASGOW 


ELECTROS 
BLOCKS 





FROM HALF - TONE 
A SPEGOIALITY. 
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LUMIERE 


AUTOCHROME PLATES 


FOR DIRECT COLOUR. 


USED BY ALL UP-TO-DATE PROCESS 
HOUSES. 


LUMIERE 


Blue Label Plate (200 H. & D.) 
Yellow Label Plate (40 H. & D.) 


Lantern Plates for Warm or 
Black Tones. 


“Portrait” Plate (350 H. & D.) 
t-pl. 1/-; 4-pl. 2/3 per doz. &c. 


JOUGLA 


Blue Label Plate (275 H. & D.) 
Rose Label Plate (200 H. & PD.) 
Orange Label Plate (50 H. & D.) 


Lantern Plates for Warm or 
Black Tones. 


t-pl. 1/-; 4 pl. 2/3 per doz. &c. 


LUMIERE 


Violet Label Plate (500 H. & D.) 
Sigma Plate - (350 H. & D.) 


Ortho A, B, & C Plates 
(200 H. & TD.) 


t-pl. 1/3; 3-pl. 3/- per doz. &c. 


~ JOUGLA 


Mauve Label Plate (450 H. & D.) 
Green Label Plate (350 H. & D.) 


Ortho A, B, & C Plates 
(200 H. & D.) 


Intensive Plate (250 H. & D.) 
“Professional” Plate (350 H. & D.) 
4-pl. 1/3; 4-pl. 3/- per doz. &c. 


Write for 1913 Catalogue. 


THOS. K. GRANT, 


(Successor to Lumiére N. A. Co), 
89, Great Russell Street, 
LONDON - - w.c. 

Sole British and Colonial Agent. 


Telegraphic Address : 
‘Fletcher, london.” 


AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


FOR FINISHING AND COLOURING PHOTOGRAPHS 


The Aerograph 


IS UNEQUALLED. 
The Standard Air Brush. 


Do not be Deceived by Imntations. 








Largely 

used for working 
up and stopping out on 

the negative, as well as for 
finishing and colouring the print. 


OVER THIRTEEN 
THOUSAND fF 
IN USE. 


The price of the £4 or complete with air pump, 
Aerograph is reservoir, etc LS 10s. 
Dascount for cash or on wnstalment plan 


An Aerograph will Last a Lifetime. 


** MASKLENE,” for Masking Prints, I/6 per bottle 
“ DELETO," for Shading Negatives, 1/3 per bottle. 
Aerograph Lamp Black and Sepia 64d. per tube Postage 1d. 


FULL PARTICULARS OF 


The Aerograph Co., Ltd. * “26x. 22°" 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN GOVFRNMFNT CONTRACTORS. 


Established nearly 
100 years. 


@ 


Telephone No. 
819 Hop. 


Registered Trade Mark 


PARSONS, 


FLETCHER PRINTING 


INKS 


Works: Gravel Lane, Southwark, London, S.E. Prize Medal London, 1862 


Sole Makers of the well-known 
“Perfect” Rollers and Roller Composition. 
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Manufacturers of Letterpress and Lithographic 


COUNTY OF LONDON. 


London County Council 
School of Photo-Engraving 
and Lithography 2c Fs E¢ 


DAY AND EVENING INSTRUCTION IN ALL PROCESSES FOR 
PRODUCTION OF PRINTING SURFACES FOR ILLUSTRATION. 


Relief Methods : Surface Methods : Intaglio Methods: 
Line Blocks Lithography Photogravure 
Half-Tone Blocks Photo-Lithography Half-Tone Intaglio 
Three and Four Colour Blocks Collotype 
Classes from 5 to 7 p.m. for apprentices and learners under Instruction is given ia the various operations involved 
years of age. in the making of Process blocks. 


EVENING INSTRUCTION IN DRAWING AND DESIGN. 


Classes in Drawing from Life, Costume and Colour. Design for Book decorations and 
advertisements. Preparations of Originals for Reproductions. 


Prospectuses can be obtained on application to 
OPEN ONLY TO THOSE ENGAGED IN THE CRAFTS the Principal at the School. 
CONCERNED IN BOOK PRODUCTIONS. JAS. BIRD, 


Deputy Clerk of the London County Council, 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. September, 1913 


Johnson, —=—Ethographic 


and 


Wykes Letterpress 
and 


Printers, 








Paine Leicester. 
CIT 6 X—D) 


Telephone 424 Leicester. 





Trade orders 
promptly executed. Telegrams : 
Estimates by return. «* Johnson Wykes, Leicester.’ 


OFFSET A SPECIALITY—See Inset “The Girl in Blue.”’ 
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The Standard Text Book 
for Three-Colour Workers 


VON HUBL’S 
Shree- Cotour 
Photography 





of supplying rough sketches free. Enght years ago 
we inaugurated this and st oe proved “and our 
satisfactory to our clients and ourselves, and our 

haslaess haa increased eteedily all the time. If you Translated by H O. KLEIN. 
requiring designs for PRESS ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HEADINGS, Corr TERS, pits Loo OVERS. @, Deals most thoroughly with the sctence 

BOOKPLATES. END. PAPERS, of a high- class and practice of the process, 

nature, at # moderate cost, you are invited to write 

particulars and @, Contains Colour Charts which form 
WE WILL SEND A ROUGH SKETCH FREE valuable guides in Practical Work. 


ta LUSTRATORS AND DISIGNERS OF ADVERTISEMENTS 


40 GUNNLRSBURY LANE LONDON W 
Gelenhone Cwm 952 Chiswick. 


She HHellier Deyselow Studio, eo ee 


Can be obtained from 


A. W. PENROSE & CO., LTD. 


Book Department 


109, Farringdon Rd., London, E.C. 





©fe Marshall Engraving Co. 


and the 


Marshall Studios, L" 


12/14, Farringdon Avenue, E.C. 





== FOR 


TWO, THREE & FOUR-COLOUR 


BLOCKS 


HALF-TONE, LINE ANO TINT BLOCKS 
COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


AUTOCHROME & COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY. ae peane: 

Telephones : | RETOUCHING, DESIGNING, ETC Marshalls, 

Holborn Holborn,” 
6740 - 6741 6740 


ILLUSTRATIONS IN ALL STYLES. 
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%- 
Wells’ Incandescent Oil Lamps. 


Improved Patterns with Inverted Mantles. 


A cheap, brillant and shadowless hght from Paraffin Oil, with Inverted 
Mantles, which 1s quite equal to the best forms of Electric Light 


One Fifteenth the cost of Gas. 


‘Lhese Lamps fitted with Inverted Mantle embody all the latest features of Incandescent 
Oil I ighting 


The size of the lamp 1s considerably reduced, and the burner is by fai the simplest in 
the market 


The burner 1s so constructed that it can be immediately removed from the lamp without 
disturbing the mantle 


Oil Containers fitted with Patent ognetic Oil Indicators. 
FOR OUTSIDE USE. 





No. 38. Lamp, with 250 c P- Burner, 18 hours capacity #24 00 
39. Same Pattern, with 500 c p Burner, 21 hours capacity om] 
40. Same Pattern, with roo0 ¢ p Burner, 15 hours capacity 8 0 O 
FOR INSIDE USE. 
60. lamp Wall Pattern with roocp Burner Cuapicity, 8 hours 2100 Storm Proof 
61. Lamp, Table Pattern with 100¢ p Burner Capacity & hours 2185 0 
62. Tamp Hanging Pattern, with 100 cp Burner Capacity, 8 hours 3 80 


WELLS’ “LIGHTNING” LIME AND COLOUR WASHER. 
WaALt work & WELLS PATENTS 
A Great Saving in Time, Labour and Money. 


No Outside Power required. 
Time, Whiting or Cold Water Paints applied at a speed of from ten 
to twenty square yirds per minute, in a manner superior to brush 
work One coat with the machine on ro igh surfaces 1s equal to two 
applied with brushes 


Will save First Cost in a few days. 


ovER 5,000 so Lp. 


ENLARGED PATTERNS. REDUCED PRICES. 








No. 6a. With detachible pail and § ft hose £5 & O 
» @ Handy size, with tank and wheels, and roft hose 618 0 
» 4 With 5 ft poles, single spraying nozzle, and 15 ft 

special armoured hose, capacity 8 gallons Oo 
» 4a. The same as No 4 but with strong wheels and 

unde: frame ‘ 900 
» Sa I arge machine with wheels 5 ft pole, double spray 

Ing nozzle and 20 ft hose, capacity 12 gallons mi 8 Oo 





Wells’ Waste Oil Filters “™ eaten (etgneTceey 


Supplied to the principal Governments for the Navy Dockyards, etc., and _ in the leading 
lectric Light installations, Engineering Works, Gas Engine Makers, Printers, etc. 


OVER 20,000 SOLD 


Money Savers to any users of Machinery. 
Pay first cost in a short time, as Dirtied Oil. 
which has hitherto been thrown away, can be 

filtered and used again and again. 

Write for List of Testimonials and Samples of Work 

done by the Filter 


No ins 

1 For users having only a small quantity of 

oil to treat (no syphon) 17x 9 3B/- 

2 Two top chambers hold about 3 gall oil 22x10 S8O/« 
3 ” ” ” 6 a 27X11 70/- 
4 ” ’ ” Iz ” 36x16 110/- 
5 on * ’ 24 ” 43 X 23 180/- 
6 Very powerful filter for treating large quantities 


of oil, 60 in by 301n fitted with two steain 
coils 336/- 
Capable of dealing with some 260 Gallons Oi! per week 


Larger Sizes made to order. 


A. C. WELLS & CO. 2°, Pintres"" LONDON wancHesTer 
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UNPARALLELED 
SUCCESS OF THE LEAD 
MOULDING ELECTRO 

TYPING PROCESS. 


About a dozen years ago we created 
a depaitment primarily for the purpose 
of mahing plates for the “ Spheie ’ and 
* Tatler” newspapers Under the diec- 
tion of Mr J A Corey (employing 
methods thon new to the Inglish trade), 
such rapid piogicss was made not only 
in the impirovemcnt of quality, but in 
the shortening of the time of producing, 
that we were soon peisuaded that it 
would be good business to offer to 
punters generally the same advantages 
that we were ourselves enjoving 

In offering our facilitics for electro 
1y ping to othe: printers we believed that 
a substantial and permanent busimess in 
the supplying of clectros could be built 
up on our gualily and servi ice 

We have not been disappointed, and 
we have no i¢ason to regret having 
decided on this policy But we must 
adinit that printers woe not falling 
over cach othe: im ther hui, to be first 
with their orders They could not (o1 
would not) appreciite that we had 
something to scll that they ou,ht to 
want to buy— Quality and Quick Service 

Our business grew slowly for the 
first veal o1 two—printers hesitated to 
send tha formes o1 blocks into another 
printing house for duplication — [hey 
weie slow to be persuaded that there 
could be any mutual advantage in such 
an arrangement 

Gradually, howevei, they came to 
realise that then interests were in no 
way jcopaudized, and thit they were 
getting the quality they were paving 
for They must have felt this, for they 
began telling their tmends, and those 
friends told othe: friends, and so it 
happens that the laige business we now 
enjoy has cone to us principally through 
the recommendation of customers satis- 
fied with our quality and service. 

We have not hesitated to put down 
the most expensive machinery o1 to 
adopt revolutionary methods—provid- 
ing they made for better quality or 
efficiency. 


Our inset represents one of our 
Hydraulic Lead Moulding machines, the 
largest ever built for the business This 
press weighs 16 tons and cost more than 
some entie plants. 

We now have the largest and best 
equipped Electro Foundry in the United 
Kingdom, and our business 1s 1unning 
at slightly above normal pressure 

But the fact that our Department 
has had a consistent and :emarhable 
growth signifies moire than equipment, 
which can be bought by anvone with 
money We have able and shillul work 
men of Jong expenence behind ou 
mechanical resources 

Our azm 1s to produce plates appioxi- 
mating as nearly to 100°/, perfection «as 
1S practically possible 

By the employment of the Leid 
Moulding Process we are able to pio 
duce electiotypes from any o1iginal up 
to 400 line screen that give perlect 
facstmile rcsults We bach this state 
ment with our absolute guarantee and 
would be pleased to show mterested 
mquireis quite a number of unsolicited 
lettcaas from pleased uscis bearing out 
our Claim 

In duplicating colour blocks this 
process produces electios far surpassing 
duplicate originals im fidchity without 
sShinkage or Joss of the Teast detail— 
iendenme full colour and tonc values 
with perfect 1 gister \nd this) at 
about one quarter the cost of duplicate 
o1ginals 

We harp on QOuility bee wuse it was 
quality which cnablcd us to secure thic 
{inst business—and ict un it 

Twenty five vears of plate making, 
experience gamed in Dailv and IJ us 
trated Weekly newspape:, magazine, 
book, and general printing offices 1s 
at the disposal of printers and all 
buyers of duplicate plates for printing 
purposes 

Your business would be useful to us 
We feel certain that we can be useful to 
you A postcard addressed as below 
will bring price hist and patticulais of 
our specialities 


THE ELECTRO DEPARTMENT OF 
EYRE AND SPOTTISW OODE, LTD, 
NEW STREET HILL, LONDON, E C 
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THE ENGRAVING C2 LP 
. HALFTONE, LIne 3 : 
* D844. COLOUR. BLOCK 
MAKERS. 


20) Queen St . WOLVERHAMPTON : 


i 








HIGHEST AWADD FOR COLOUR WORK AT PRINTERS EXHIBITION. ONDON1906 


“THE FASHIONPLATE OF PRINTERDOM” 





HIS monthly publication, now in its eleventh year, is 
every where recognised as the most vital force there is 
making for higher standards in every department 

of the graphic arts. Its influence upon the taste of both 
producers and buyers of printing has been incalculable. 


Those who are acquainted with THe Prinrinc ArT 
consider it the handsomest of all the printing trade maga- 
zines. Every issue contains beautiful examples of the best 


engraving, designing and typography that can be produced. 


The annual subscription in Great Britain and on the 
Continent is $5 per year, or 50 cents a copy, and sub- 
scriptions are entered or single copies can be obtained from 
any of the following agencies : 


S H Berenson, Lrp , Kingswav Hall, MAURICE SACRE, Brussels 
London, W C U Hoerpry, Galleria de Cristoforis, 
GUSTAV SCHACHT VERLAG, 59, Milan 
GMBH ,, Leipsig 


MARTINUS NIJHOFF The Hague, 
LOESCHER & Co, Kome Holland 


The annual subscription price in Canada is $3°75, 
single copies 35 cents; in the United States the subscription 
is 3 per year, or 30 cents a copy. Orders for subscriptions 
or single copies in the United States or Canada should be 
sent direct to the publishers. 


The University Press 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS, USA 
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GLASGOW may only be the Second 
City of the United Kingdom, but we, 


‘The GLASGOW ENGRAVING C? > 


take First Place for Quality in Process Work 


You buy ‘GLASGow’ BLOCKS. 
You buy fhe BEST .... 


OUR ADDRESS !S ~ FO, JOHN Sf, GLASGOW. 


see — eS 





ENGLAND: Chichester Chambers 


@ 
Middows Brothers wre. ro- 
SYDNEY, N.S.W.: 73, Clarence St 
———————————————————————————————————————————————————————— —————-._- MELBOURNE, Vic. : 
380/382, Flinders Lane 


(AUSTRALIA) LIMITED. WHO, Cusombouse Chay 


SOLE AGENTS FOR A W PENROSE & CO, LTD, LONDON 


complete Stocks of PAPER, PRINTING MATERIALS, MACHINERY and 
PROCESS PLANT are carried in our Australasian Warehouses. 


A PERSONAL CALL OR FNQUIRY BY MAIL WILL RFCEIVE EVERY ATTENTION 


Manufacturers in the United Kingdom, the Continent of Europe and USA, having anything to offer the Printing or 
\lhed Trades, should communicate immedistely with our London House 


EDWARD ANDREWS, 


Tein. uen 10, EAST PARADE, LEEDS. ™g 1. 


All Classes of Paper, etc., for Printers and Stationers. 





Hand-made and Tubsized Blottings. Manifolds Wood Pulp Boards. 
Writings Art Papers Straw Boards. 

E.S. Writings Gummed Papers Grey Boards 

Account Book Papers Tissues Covers Browns. Paste Boards 

Vellums Banks Caps. Label Manilla Pulp Boards. 

Tinted Writings Copyings Carbonics Cards. Envelopes. 

White and Coloured Printings Parchments Etec, Ete. 


LARGE STOCKS HELD IN LEEDS. 
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Peerless 


Carbon 








Black 


is used by all the leading British Printing Ink Makers 
in their Finest Inks for Half-Tone Printing and Fine Litho. Work. 


From 
SBHACKELL, EDWARDS 
& Co., Ltd. 


>, Red Lion Passage, 
London rst August, rgor 
Messrs Binney & SMITH, 
63, karringdon St , London, E C 
Dear Sirs,—We have tested your 
PEERLESS CARBON BLACK 
against every modern Black that 
has been offered to us, and we have 
pleasure in informing you that we 
consider it superior to any other, for 
making those Letterpress and Proccss 
Black Printing Inks on which we stake 
our highest reputation 
As proof of our satisfaction we have, 
in the last few years, bought over 
1§0,000 Ibs of your Black 
Yours faithfully, 
SHACKELL, Epwarps & Co, LtTp 


From JOHN KIDD & Co., Ltd. 


11, Wine Office Court, Fleet St 
London, E C , March qth, 1902 


Messrs Binniry & SMITH, 

63, Farringdon Street, London, E C 
Dear Sits,—We have pleasure in 
stating that of all the Blacks we use, 
we consider ‘PEERLESS ’' BLACK 
by far the most satisfactory for best 
half-tone inks We do not know an 
other Black which combines suc 
depth of colour with easy flowing 
characteristics, and the orders we have 
given you for this quality during the 
past few years are tangible evidence 
of our appreciation of its merits. 

e are, Dear Sirs 
Yours faithfully, 
JOHN KIDD & CO, LTD 

(Signed) Percy SguirF, Director 


WHY ? 


When such firms 
set thelr seal olf 
approval upon a 
certain Black—it 
means something 
—it meansthat all 
Blacks obtainable 
have been tried 
and tested, and 
that 


PEERLESS 


proved superior to 

all, and is the best 

for making high- 

grade Printing 
inks. 


READ ! 


From 
B. WINSTONE & SONS, Ltd. 
100 & ro1, Shoe Lane 
London EC, 17th Oct , rg02 
Messrs Binney & SMITH, 
63, Farringdon St , London, E C 
Dear Sirs,—It affords us much pleas- 
ure in adding our name to the ever- 
lengthening hist of Printine Ink Makers 
who speak well of PEFRLESS 
BLAC We have used PFERLFSS 
Brack for more than tén years, and 
consider it by far the most superior 
we have yet examined for density 
lustre, smooth working and general 
excellence In conclusion, we beg to 
enclose hcrewith contract for supply 
of Prrrtzss Biack for 1903 
We are Dear Sits, Yours faithfully, 
B WINSTONE & SONS, 1 Tp 
(Signed) S FrasER Harris, 
Manager and Secretary 


From MANDER BROS. 


17, Gracechuich Street, 
London } C, Jan 29th, 1897 
Messrs Binnry & SmitH, New York 
Dear %Sirs,—~ We have used your 
PLERLESS CARBON BLACK for 
the last 13 years for making the fine 
Black Ink which we supply to ‘* The 
British Printer,’’ and with which that 
Journal prints its fine Letterpress 
and Process work 
We think we were the first in 
England to use your Black, and we 
consider that we, in a sense, ‘‘dis- 
covered '’it Wehave much pleasure 
in adding that it has always been very 
teliable, and continues to give us the 
greatest satisfaction 
e are, Dear Sirs, 
Yours faithfully, 
MANDER BROTHERS 


PRINTERS & INKS 
meron Peerless Carbon Black 
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Engravers & ‘Die Sinkers 


Cameo Printing Dies & Embossing Blocks 
of every desc am for — Class & Distinctive Work 





CPUS” ' MEI GNU ZAHN NTO eS ee rer 


)&11 MIDDLE ST ALDERSGATE ST. LONDON.EC. 





OSCAR FRIEDHEIM:: 


eum ie 7, WATER LANE, LUDGATE, LONDON, E.C. me! 


AKC Code, sth dition 





For a 
DropBar .. eee eee r= 3 
or 
Auto- 
matic Will Fol: 
Feed all Papers 
including 
Exact Hi ¢ hl y 
Register Gl azed, 
Guaran- without 
eg Creasing. 
Made in a 
Simple in sizes and fc 
Construc- all styles c 
tion Folding 
Cheap 1: 
Easil y Price 
Altered 


errr et Prices and Pa: 
ticulars on 
application 


FRIEDHEIM’'S FOLDING MACHINES of all descriptions For all classes of work 


Largest Variet:; 
of Machines kep 
in stock, 


including 


Gold 
Blocking 


Machines, 


Thread 
- Stitching 


Paper Graining 
Machines 
kept in_ stock 


Embossing 


adds 100% to 
the General Effect. 





Various Styles Machines, 
and Sizes 
supplied Book 
Sewing 
Machines, 
Etc, Etc, 
Etc 


FRIEDHEIM’S BLOCKING AND EMBOSSING PRESS. 


CALL AT SHOWROOMS AND SEE MACHINES WORKINC 
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AU At 


“Our National Trade Journal.” “Gru 


The British Printer 


Some of its Regular Departments 


Office Management 


Considerations aflecting cost 
mating and book keeping 


est! 


Mechanical Composition 


Descriptive of machines methods of 
use and practical work 


Presswork 


Descriptive of present day and new 
machines and machining generally 
(s1,es notes on everyday work offers 
hints on difficulties and describes 
latter day methods of colour printing 
cmbossing etc 


Reviews of Specimens 


This depirtment 15 regarded 1s most 
helpful to the offiee ind to the indi 
vidual = Designed to help those who 
wish to improve the stindard of their 
work to encourage progressive men 
and enterprising houses generally 


Apprentices’ Corner 
A section for apprentices 
to information for the 
generation of printers 


Hints and Wrinkles 


Include the cream of answers to 
questions on technical matters A 
valuable record of experience 


Devoted 
younger 


Display and Stonework 


Notes on these subjects are always 
in evidence and none are more 
closely read 


Technical Class Notes 


Here 1s recorded the work of the 
trade classes throughout the country 


“The Foremost 


Pictorial Reproductions and 
Designs in Colours 
Given as eaamples of modern methods 
of reproduction and the use of latter 
day materials Ihese are always a 
prominent feature 


Original Job Designs and 


Suggestions 
Ihese are designed to aflord ideas 
and for hifting purposes They 


appear with each issue 


Prize Competitions 
I ncourage effort 1n all sections of the 
trade There are special Competitions 
for ( olonial membets for apprentices 
for design and for the cncouragement 
of good workmanship generally 


Trade Notes 


A most valuable feature embodying 

Opinions on new material machines 

supplies and processes offered to 

printers und others This section 

makes the B P an acknowledged 
Buyers (,uide 


B.P. Insurance Coupon 
Affords Accident Policy to all sub 
scribers without further charge 


B.P. Employment Bureau 
A fully recognised and popular insti 
tution licensed by the London County 
Council Over 8 000 nimes have been 
on its books up to October 1913 


Advt. Pages 


Show the latest goods offered by the 

supply houses The best houses 
in the trade 1n all directions of supply 
regularly use B P pages. Its advts 
are eloquent of the support and 
confidence of the trade 


Trade Journal.” 
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TELEGRAMS - “ILLUSTRATE, EDINBURGH ° 


Quality in blocks 


clean tones soft vignettes 


deep etching, DESIGNING 
providing a rehable surface “€ :: & : 


either for direct printing = CATALOGUE 
E ILLUSTRATING 


ON 


Soe == DER ST. © Phone./687 


) 


ih 





The Modern Lithographer 


AND OFFSET PRINTER 








q. The only Journal for the Lithographic Trade in the United King- 
dom. A Monthly Magazine for the Stone, Plate and Offset 
Printer, the Artist, Engraver and the Power Die Press Printer. 


Since its commencement in 1905, “THe Moprrn LitHo- 

GRAPHER” has always been first in giving full, reliable infor- 

mation about new processes and new methods in connection 

with Lithography, and 1s always alert and up-to-date in trade 

progress and trade movements. Its subscription list covers all 
civilized countries in the world. 


Post-Free 4g, Yearly. 


May be had through any Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 


124, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 
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A Gold Mine for Sixpence — 


an Ghe Caxton 


* Magazine 


by its legion of subscribers, who one and all think it A Good Investment. 





A 6s. Subscription for one year carries with 1t 
A FREE PRESENTATION COPY of 


Ghe Printers & Stationers’ = 
Year Book and Diary wm... 1914 


PUBLISHING OFIICLS: 124, HOLBORN, Lonpon, E.C. 


DAVID STEVENSON & CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1893 ) 


HIGH-CLASS PHOTO 12, BRANDON STREET, 
PROCESS ENGRAVERS EDINBURGH 


SPECTROSCOPIC CAMERA 


For Colour Testing. 











It will be found invaluable for testing the colour sensitiveness 
of plates, adjusting liquid colour hilters, testing dry 
filters determining relative 
exposures, and generally for 
learning the principles of 
spectroscopic work ortho 
chromatic and three colour 
photography 

Descstptsve Booklet from the 

Sole Vakers 


a | my A. W. PENROSE 
| tee “iN & CO., Ltd., 

es —— 109, wed 
Farringdon Rd., 
LONDON, E.C. 
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The Last Word on Process Work 








Horgan’s Half-Tone and 
Photo-Mechanical Processes 


A Reference Book forthe Practical Man—a Text Book for 
the Student 


All phases of photo-mechanical methods are exploited and 

many formulas are given So complete is Mr Horgan’s 

effort that Process Work said ‘' We can heartily commend 

this book to the notice of every process worker as being 

just the thing wanted. We predict a speedy sale of the 
first edition ” 


236 pages and 27 inserts, giving examples of as many 
processes, in from one to nine colours Glossary of 481 
words used by process workers 


CLOTH, PRICE .. $3.00 


Amstutz’ Handbook 
of Photo-Engraving 


Being an Enlargement of and Revision of Jenkins’ Manual 
of Photo-Engraving, by N S AmstutTz, with Supple 
mentary Chapters on the Theory and Practice of Half Tone 
Colour Work, by FREDERICK E Ives and S H Horcan 


PRICE ns i es ae oe 5 Gi $3.00 


The Inland Printer 


The Leading Trade Journal of the World in the Printing 

and Allied Industries. Under the editorial supervision of 

STEPHEN H. HorcaANn, its Process Engraving Department 
is an accepted authority 


$3 2 Year in Advance, Foreign, $3.85 a Year. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632, South Sherman Street, Chicago, Til. 


— Che ational 
Printer= journalist 


NOW —-while you have 
the thought in mind. 


THis MaGazinE WILL :— 


(2) Increase your efhciency and earning 
power. 

(4) Furmsh more practical, immediately- 
available information and ideas than 
you have any conception of. 

(c) Cost—only $2 a year “and cheap 


? 


at twice the price,” say subscribers. 


@ @ 


Rational Printer - Journalist 


(Edited for 25 Years by B. B. Herbert) 


RAVENSWOOD STATION 
Cuicaco, IL. 
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| THE PaciFic PRINTER AND PUBLISHER 


HE great Western Field of 
America is covered by this 
Journal, which goes into all 
the principal Prinrinc anp 
NewspaPer Orrices of this big 
and growing territory, where 

dealers in material and supplies, and manu- 

facturers in printing and allied lines of busi- 
ness may logically look for future business. 





Q ‘Tue Inrernationar Panama Exposrrion in 
1915 already has the attention of the world, 
and growth of business here as a result 
has already begun. 


THe PACIFIC PRINTER 
AND PUBLISHER 


is on the ground. Advertisers should 
promptly get into its columns and benefit 
by these advantages. 

@ The whole field of printing, publishing and 
advertising is included regularly in our 
contents. 

{ A quarterly edition, showing Sampves or 
Paper Stock is also printed. 


SUBSCRIPI1ON. $2°00 pel year; $1°00 for six months; 25c.a copy. 
Fork1N : $3°00 per year. 


SEVD FoR ADVERTISING RATE CARD AND SAMPLF Address 
The Pacific Printer and Publisher 
440, SANSOME STREET San FRANCISCO, CAL 
ss . i 8 8B “sa” 7-2-8. 
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SIMA AS EN AH AE EAP Ae eA AE 


“The Cutters 





SOMETHING LIKE A CUTTER 


that Cut” 


Has become a phrase well known 
in the trade as applying only to 


Royle 
Cutters 


which have varned a wide repu- 
tation all over the world for their 
fine quality. Al] good workmen 
like them. 


ROYLE CUTTERS make the 
router hum with that pleasant 
sound which means good and 
quick work. 


ROYLE’S maintain a_ special 
factory for making Router 
Cutters, where every possible 


mechanical device is employed to make the cutters good. 


ROYLE CUTTERS are really cheap, because they last twice as long as 
cheap substitutes. Special reductions to users who can buy in quantity. 


ROYLE CUTTERS are efficient, and efficiency is the only way to make 
more money for the employer and the wage-earner. 


Rush work is put through on time when using “ the Cutters that Cut” 


—the kind that Royle makes. 


Manufactured by 


Sold by the Sole British Agents : 


JOHN ROYLE & {SONS, A. W. PENROSE & CO. Ltd., 


PATERSON, N.J., U.S.A. 
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109, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


UNCER EL 


AEST 


PARUSUTVUUI AEA EA 


lS BOUND IN 





So are these 





be has no superior amongst bookbinding materials, especially {c 

eC x IXeC account books. In grain and colouring it 1s a faithful reproductio 

of leather, but it wears better, will not crack or peel, 1s waterproo 

washable and germ-proof. It 1s supped in various leather grains, colours and qualttie 
Rextne has been largely used for years by H.M. Government & Colonial & Foreign Governments. 


Samples and Prices will be sent on request by 


The BRITISH LEATHER CLOTH MANUFACTURING CO., Ltd, HYDE 
Near MANCHESTER. 
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Continuous Service 


IS WHAT MAKES YOUR ROUTER’ PROFITABLE 


HIS service is being 
regularly obtained 
by many satisfied 

users of the 


Royle 


Router 


A customer writes —‘‘ The 
Royle Router has given good 
satistaction, having been in 
use night and day for almost 
eight years without giving 
any trouble worth mention- 
ing ”’ 





ROYLE ROUTER No }. 


These machines are fit to perform the service tor which they were intended, 
because no detail i» neglected, and no item of the work carried out in a 
slovenly manner. They can be depended on at all times and all the time. 
The popularity of Royle Machines never wanes. 


The work done by users is a constant recommendation to others, because 
it produces happy workmen and satisfied customers. 


= Manufactured by Sold by the sole British Agents: 

= JOHN ROYLE & SONS, : 2: A. W. PENROSE & CO,, LTD., :: © 
PATERSON, N.J., U.S.A. 109, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 

STROH SA 
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Profits in Business 


DEPEND LARGELY UPON EFFICIENT MACHINERY 


ing Bevellers have kept 

pace with the march of 
events. and the machines now 
offered are of the most ad- 
vanced type and are fully 
up-to-date in every particular. 
The 


Royle 


Beveller 


R° ing Bevellers and Lin- 


is used for cutting the bevel on 
the plate, necessary for pro- 
perly securing them t@ the 
bloch, and the operation 15 
quickly performed, whilst the 
plate 1s fully protected from m 
jury to the face and from the 
danger of bending or breaking. 


The Lining Beveller is used 
for engraving neat artistic bor- 
der effects winch add the stamp 
of quality to the work produced. 
Endless variety in width and 
spacing of the black and white 
lines can be obtained on this 
machine, and it gives the user 
of if an cnormous advantage over the competitor who has not got a machine. 





BEVELLING MACHINE. 


ALT ROVLE MACHINES, ACCESSORIES AND 
FITTINGS ARE UNQUESTLION {BLY 
PRE-HMINENT FOR QUALITY, EPFICTENC), 
ACCURACY), DESIGN AND FINISH. 


ROUTERS, BEVELLERS, TRIMMERS, 
EDGERS, SAWS, PLANERS, BELTS. 


Manufactured by Sold by the Sole British Agents: 
JOHN ROYLE & SONS, : ou A. W. PENROSE & CO., LTD., - 
PATERSON, N.J., U.S.A. 109, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 
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UNEASE 


Le J 


PHOTO- 
ENGRAVING 


OPEC TAL 
CLUE Me. 
if Pace We 


Soe 





EPAG re 





Specrally Clartped and Prepared for 
Precess Work on Zine and C opper. 


ma TAMA, —— 


Has Superior Qualities possessed by no other Enamel. 





It 15 free from acid and always 1eady for use, without hot water o1 cooking. 


It prints quicker, develops cleaner, and gives greater detail in fine and 
delicate work, and does not ‘lift’ in the etching or washing process. 


It gives a better resist to the acid, and plates on which * LE PAGE'S” 15 
used can be worked on locally after leaving the etcher, producing artistic results 
obtainable with no other enamel, ensures greater contrasts between the black 
and whites, and mote delicacy in the middle toncs than anything at present 
used by process workers. 


Ido not be deceived by using infetior substitutes. 


The great 1nportance of the enamel to an engraver who desires to produce 
supelior work 15 realized by the Manufacturers, who have devised mcans for 
practical] test of every lot of ‘* Process Glue” before it leaves the fac tory. 


‘Lhis assuies to the engraver an enamel suited to his wotk, and he will not 
waste time, chenncals or plates if he uses “Li Paai’s PHoto ENGRAVING GLUE.” 


Manufactured only by RUSSIA CEMENT CO., Gloucester, Mass. 


lor Sale by the Sole Agents to the Manufacturers 


American Agencies, Ltd. Tey Seer 


And by Dealers in Ploto Supplhes throughout the World 


WHOIFEFSAIF AND RITAII OF 


A. W. PENROSE & CO., Ltd., 109, Farringdon Rd., London, E.C. 
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“The Levy Screen was without doubt the most potent factor in making 
the modern halftone block the commercial success it has become 


—From a report of a lecture by Mr E Fisher, tothe P M & O Association 
(Yorkshire Centre) 


Max Levy’s Screens 


are the standard all over the world for 


Half-Tone & Colour Work. 


ORIGINAL SCREENS are diamond engraved and etched, 
and are imperishable 





LCONOMIC SCRLENS are ruled, but not etched Prices 
50 per cent of the ‘‘ Original’’ prices. 


THE ALUMINIUM FRAME now added to all Levy Screens 
without extra charge makes thom the most durable 
and permancnt yet brought out All practical workers 
recognise 1t a8 aD Immense 1Mmprovement 





THI TEVY CIRCULAR SCRLEN for ( olour Work 15 now 
fitted with Alummminm Rim without extra cost 
The Aluminium Frame 1s recessed 


into the glass and sealed against 
moisture 


THF LI VY ROTARY SCRELN CARRIITR 


@ 
Improved Design and Reduecd Price 


The Circular Sercen fitted an Levys Rotary 
Alumimium Holdcr guarantcecs accuracy of 1c g1ster and 
freedom from pattern im duotype or three and four 
colour work The latest patterns can be got imto much 
smaller sizes of camoras than here tofore 





VARY AD ADV ADV AN The Levy Rotary Screen Carrier fitted 


with Rotary Alumimum Holder 


SCRI ENS FOR ROTARY PHOTOGRAVURE 


[he Screen employed consists ot two sets of thin, 
transparent lines crossed on an opaque ground 
uncovered, and notwithstanding the fact that they 
are delicate they are sufficiently durable for practice 
lhey are usually r1uled with 150 lines to the inch, but 
may. of course, be made coarser o1 finer and any 
relation of black to white 

Ruling on Rotary Photogravure Sciten 


M A X LEVY Wayne Avenue and Berkley Street, 
@ Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 


FOREIGN SELLING AGENTS 


ENGLAND, A W Penrose & Co Ltd London JAPAN R Koniahi Tokio 
GERMANY & AUSTRIA F Hemsath Frankfurt a/M AUSTRALIA Middows Brothers Sydney 
FRANCE J Voirin, Parte SOUTH AMERICA H Stein, Buenos Ayres 
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YABCREELOEUDC GT RAOULT 


UATE RAUNT ATA 


VOIRIN ROTO 
OFFSET PRESSES 


FOR PAPER AND 
CARDBOARD 


This machine 1s guaranteed to pnint 
in perfect register The helically cut 
gears ensure freedom from gear marks. 
Various sizes and larger range of sizes 
than any other make of Offset Presses. 





ERLE 





FOR PAPER 
FROM THE REEL 


This machine prints on both sides of 
the paper simultaneously 


VRP SUT AULT 


Cut sheet delivery Perfect register 





For TIN PRINTING 
AND METAL 
DECORATING 


This machine will run at 1,800 

impressions per hour. Fiat feed and 

dehvery. Perfect register and freedom 
from gear marks 





A. W. PENROSE & CoO., LTD., 


109, pcan ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


fess and Branches at Marchester Brmin Pans Berhn Milan Madr! Amsterlam Calcutty Hone erred Sy Incy Melbo arn 
llington NZ Cape Town New ‘Yor wae cago Toronts Santiago Tokio Shay ghat Constantin St Petersburg ite. 
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PENROSE’S 


Lithographic and Offset 


SPECIALITIES. 


The Penrose Quality Litho-Zinc and 


Aluminium Plates. 


These plates are the vers best proctiable | ‘Phey are supplred in 
comect sizem and thicknesses to agree With every make of Flat Bed, 
Direct Rotary, Offset Rotary (single and two colour), and Tin Print 
ing Offset Machines Prices on apphication Special quotations for 
quantities We alpo re gia and te prepare Aluminium and Zinc 
Plates in sturtable grains for all classes of work 


‘Penrose Supplies for Lithographic and Offset Work. 


= 
When ondenng supphes try, PENROSE S for all Chemicals, Graming 


Sands, Carbotundaum Powders Gaaming Matbles Lithographic Stones, 
Pumice Stone Grit and Snakestone, Snakestone Slips Special Hard 
Rubbers for cleaning plates, Etching Erasing Re preparing and 
Bichromat® Solutions  Asphaltum Washout) Solution | Asphaltum 
Powder, Powdered Restu Chalk Powdered) Bitumen, Shellac Guim 
Dammaiar, Paulette and Push Knives Best Hand Rollers (Nap or Glazed) 
Moleskin, Felts and Tdannels fot refurmishing Rollers and Dampers 
Machine Rollers completely refurmished and made equal to new 
Re transfer Inks and Papers of every description, Cylinder Flannels, 
Special Cylinder Caltcoes, etc, ete 


The Penrose Rubber Blanket. 


The best Transfer Blanhet on the market Order one now and be 
convinced 


Pheonix Paste. 


When in doubt or trouble use Phaenix Paste, the most helpful 1¢ 
ducing medium for Litho and Printing Inks known to the trade. 
Phan Paste is not a greasy fat, but a soft free reducing medium, 
which keeps “ body" in the colour and diies naturally It is invalu 
able for Offset work. 


A. W. PENROSE & CO., LTD., 


_ 108, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C Ss 


Branches ind Agencies at Manchester Rinminghun Parts Berlin Milan Madrid Amster lam Calcutta Bombiy Sydney Melbourne 
Wellingt n NZ Cape Town New York (hicago Toronto Sinuago Tokio Shanghai Constantinople St Petersburg Ltc 
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ARC LAMPS 


The PENROSE “ECONOMIC” ARC LAMP 


This lamp ¢mbodies all the latest improvements in enclosed arc lamps, and 
includes many new features It gives a brilliant actinic light which greatly 
reduces the time of exposure, thus economising the consumption of carbons, 
whilst cflecting a preat suing in current as well as the time of the 
operator The lamp is simple in construction and 1s strongly made The 
teflector 1s easily detachable thus making it easy to remove for cleaning = This 
limp can be mide to surt ether continuous or alternating currents, and gives the 
best results when used on voltages of 200 or over 


PRICE: 
10 Amp. Lamp, complete with side reflectors for copying, 
including resistance 22 : sg se a -- £715 O 
15 Amp. Lamp, complete asbestos-lined, downward reflector 
for printing, and including resistance a £8 15 0 





The “TRUELITE” 
ARC LAM P 


(Boatdman 8 Patents No rr 872.11 
No 2g 16912 


The‘ Iruehte Lamp 15 50 
successful and economical that it 
actually utilises the bulk of the 
energy available for the purpose 
of producing light, whereas the 

ordinary arc lamp wastes roughly three quarters 
of the energy which has to be paid for 

Lor three and four colour work it gives the 
most perfect illumination possible A spectro 
photograph taken with the ‘Truelite lamp 
shows an almost continuous spectrum, without 
the gaps which are characteristic of the spectrum 
of the enclosed arc, thus showing that its hight 
renders all colours uniformly Th exposures for 
the different co ours are more uniform, whilst 
being shorter than with the enclosed arc 

Great economy 1s effected when using the 
‘‘Truelite Jamp, because a four carbon lamp 
consumes 15 amp on 200 volt circuit, compared 
with four single-pair ares, which consume 60 amps 
on 200 volt circuit 

PRICE: 

Lamp with two pairs of carbons, 
100-120 volts. .. . .. each £8100 


Lamp with four pairs of carbons, 
200-240 volts... .. each £13 O O 


A.W.PENROSE « CO., Lrp., io. son neon Road, 


Agents and Branches at Monchester Bim ngham Paris, Berlin, Milan, Madrid, Amsterd im, Calcutta, 
Bombay, Sydney, Melbourie Wellington N 7, Cape Town, New York, € hica,o, Turonto, 
Santiago, Tukio, shanghai Constantinople St Petersburg, Etc 
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AAR AAA A 


Penrose’s Special Lines 


which RECEIVED THE HIGHEST AWARD at the 
International Graphic Arts Exhibition, Amsterdam, 1913 





Twenty one years’ experience im the invention and 
manufacture of machmery and appliances for Photo 
Engraving is at the disposal of chents dealing with 
Peurose’'s Some of our more recent productions are 
shown on this page, but these in no way convey the vast 
ness of our resources Our departments are so large and 
so well organized for the service of our customers that our 
house is recognised to be the World’s Headquarters for 
machinery, appliances, and supplies for all illustrative 
processes, Viz Photo-Lingraving, Three colour, Collo 
type, Art Etching, Photo Lithography, Photogravure, 
Electrotyping, Stereotyping, and Metal Engraving 


We leave no part of an equipment unfinished, because 
we undertake to supply every possible requirement and 
to install the plant where desired, also finding the 
men to work it 1f necessary 


Our service 18 one of Hfficiency, and we welcome any 
enquiries It 18 a pleasure to give prompt and personal 
attention to our chents. 


A.W. Penrose & Co., 1:2. 


109, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 






AGENTS OR BRANCHES AT 


Manchester, Birmingham, Pars, Berlin, 
Milan, Madrid, Amsterdam, Calcutta, 
Bombay, Sydney, Melbourne, Wellington, 
N Z , Cape Town, New York, Chicago, 
Toronto, Santiago, Tokio, Shanghai, 
Constantinople, St Petersburg, Etc 
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PENROSE METALS 


EXCLUSIVELY REFINED, ROLLED AND POLISHED. 


MIRROLINE Sisto) 9) 


Is our Neme and Trade Mark for the FINEST Is the distinguished appellation of our lower-priced 
brand of 


eaeilndirie COPPER 


that money and brains can produce for the Photo- 


Engraver. suitable for all general purposes. 


Only the best quality Metal Sold. Special quotations for lerge quantities. 


“UNION COPPER.” HAMMER BRAND” 


ENGRAVERS’ COPPER. 





This Copper is made of fine American bars and is 
noted for its uniformity, hardness, high finish and Renowned for high quality, purity, fine finish and 
exactness of gauge. toughness without brittleness. 


‘“LENCA” ART COPPER. 
ETCHING PLATE. Cold Rolled, Hand Hammered, Bevel-edged, 


An Economical Substitute for and highly finished, for 
Pure Copper. Artist Etchers, Aquatinters, Mezzotinters, 
Specially prepared for Helf-Tone Etching, and sup- and Map Engravers. 
plied perfectly flat, uniform in thickness and free from 
surface imperfections It is, in fact. just as perfect 
es pure Copper Plate CARD PLATE COPPER, 
Cut to any Size or Supplied in Sheets. Cut to Standard Sizes, always in Stock. 


PENROSE ZINC. PENROSE BRASS. 





For Line and Half-Tone Etching. Polished Brass for Photo Etching. 
Mirror Polish for Finest Half-Tone. Round Polish Brass can be supplied in the same gauges as copper, 
for Ordinary Half-Tone. Straight Polish for Line with polished surface ready for etching. The use of 

Work brass for plates is very much appreciated by printers 
because of its durability and fine printing qualities. 
Maintains an paneer die perk cae for fat- Thick Brass for one Blocking 
tes. 
‘ ° ’ ° 
Thick Metal for Bookbinders’ Blocking Very suitable for Gold Blocking Plates and Embossing 
Plates. Plates. 


A. W. PENROSE & CO., Ltd., 109, Farringdon Rd., London, E.C. 


Branshes and Agents at Muinchester, Birmingham, Patt, Berlin, Milan, Madrid, Amsterdam, Calcutta, 
Bombay, Sydney, Melbourne, Wellington, N.Z , Cape Town, New York, Chicago, Toronto, 
Santiago, Tokio, Shanghai, Constantinople, St Petersburg, etc. 
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Aerowhite. 


For use with the 
Aerograph. 
This new Aerowhite 1s 
guaranteed to possess 
an absolute purity of 
tone and extreme fine- 
ness of grain It 18 
free frem lead or other 

poisonous ingredient 
2/6 per Ib. dar. 

cone sbe Tubes, Q2/= 

Smaller Jars, 1/= each, 

9/6 Dozen 
All other colours can be 
supplied in x Ib Jars 
Prices on application 








Specially manufactured by Penrege's for drawing 
upon for the 


Bleaching-Out Process 


SOLED IN SHEETS 


Price— 
12/6 per quire, 7/0 per half quire, ot Bd, per sheet 
Sunples with Instructions Lree on Application 


Penrose 
ss “Lim pet’ 
: Enamel Paste. 
For preventing the 


| Enamel lifting on 
zinc plates. 


It 1s practically im- 
possible for the acid to 
penetrate a plate treated 
with this paste, because 
it forms an effective 
resist Anyone who has 
trouble with enamel on zinc should try “Limpet"’ Paste 


Price 1/0 per Glass Jar 





IVCNIUUKRATIVE 





Penrose’s Dead 
Black 
Waterproof 
Ink. 


Specially prepared for 
drawing on photo prints 
for bleaching out and 
also good for blocking 
out Itis guaranteed to 
protograph absolutely 

lack, and will not run 
or spread 


Per bottle 8d. 
Per doz bottles 7/0 


A New Photo-Litho Transfer Paper. 


. cao For obtainng — 
A Negative from a Negative or a Positive 
from a Positive. 
Per Roll 


eld in Rolls 5 yds longx131n5 wide—Price, 46 
r 0 


” 10 yy » 26 ,, ” 
Special fluid Litho Transfer Ink for use with above, 
7/6 pir half pint bottle 





It 15 an Odourless, Insulating, har Drying Preser- 
vative, od aally. apphcable to and effective on Wood, 
Larthenware Glass, Fabric, Leather or Metal Valu- 
able alike for Protecting New or Repairing Old or 
Damaged Apparatus 

Made in various consistencies for Specific Purposes 


Price— 
18/O per gall 8/0 per 4 gall 4/6 per qt , or 2/6 per pt 


A. W. PENROSE & Co., Ltd., 109, Farringdon Road, LONDON, E.C. 


Agents and Branches at Manchester, Birmingham, Paris, Berlin, Milan, Madrid, Amsterdam, Calcutta, 
Bombay, Sydney, Melbourne, Wellington, N Z., Cape Town, New York, Chicago, Toronto, 
Santiago, Tokio, Shanghai, Constantinople, St. Petersburg, Etc 
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PENROSE’S 
“Graphic’’ Process Plate 


The most reliable and Consistently 
Excellent Dry Plate 


FOR PROCESS WORK 





: on the market, its reputation is 
APH! Cc maintained and enhanced year by year 
¢ | —, . : 
PROCESS PLATE Silent, but eloquent corroboration 
% PHOTO MECHANICAL WORK] 
of this statement 1s furnished by the ever 
HOF EVERY DESCRIPTION increasing sales Always good alike for 


LINE OR TONE WORK. 


SPECIAL TFRMS TO LARGE BUYERS 


PRICES — 
S1ze— 4} x 33 5X4 64 x 4] 7X5 8x5 84 x 64 10x8 Ia@x1o 3 rm§xizinches 
Price Plain.. 14/8 2/0 2/9 3/9 4/6 5/3 9/0 13/0 22/6 per doz 
» Backed 1/6 2/4 3/8 4/6 5/3 6/0 10/0 14/6 24/6, 


Sizes from 108 up are packed 1n half dozens at the same rate Continental sizes and backed plates to order 


PENROSE’ S 
Panchromatic Process Piate 


Ranks with the ‘‘Graphic' Plate for 


SUPERLATIVE EXCELLENCE IN COLOUR 
WORK, and 1 rapidly acquirmg an equally 
ENVIABLE REPUTATION, unapproachcd for 


Direct Three-Colour Half-Tone Negatives, 
Colour Photography and Orthochromatic Copying. 


* aaa rms cae > 
=a FCO Y OP 


“PANCHROMATIC, 
* PROCESS PLATE _* 


_FOR PHOTO-MECHANICAL _ 





Thus plate ts unique in tts combination of 


HiGH SPEED AND GREAT DENSITY, CRISPNESS AND » COLOUR WORK : 
Exc! LirFNT CoLrourk RENDERING 1 EE Pe exclave " 
PAW PENROSE £@o tt 
The Red Sensitiveness 15 extremely marked, as with suitable 99 Farringdon Road London EC 


filters the ae eet through the Red Screen 15 only slightly 
greater than through the Blue Violet 


PRICES — 
S1ze— 43 x 3 5X4 Wh 7X5 8x5 84 x 64 10x 8 12x10 15x 12 inches 
Price Plan... 2/0 3/2 (3 8/4 6/9 8/0 12/0 19/0 36/0 per doz. 
». Backed 2/8 3/6 4/7 6/1 7/6 8/6 12/9 20/0 37/6 . 


And tn every other size at proportionate rates Special discounts to large consumers 





Manufactured solely or, and stocked in all sizes by 


A.W. PENROSE & CO. Limited 


109, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 


Agents and Branches at Manchester, Birmingham, Paris, Berlin, Milan, Madrid, Amsterdam, Calcutta, 
Bombay, Sydney, Melbourne, Wellington, N Z , Cape Town, New York, Chicago, Toronto, 
Santiago, Tokio, Shanghai, Constantinople, St Petersburg, Etc 
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are renowned for their high- 
grade qualities. They are aill 
adjusted microscopically to one 
high standard of accuracy, while 
for giving crisp definition, for 
the flatness of their field, and 
freedom from astigmatism they 
are unsurpassed. 





Simepty Desia@NeDd 
ACCURATELY MADE ‘ ‘ , 
BoAUTIEULEY: Einiscee Made in many sizes, with aper- 


tures from F/3'5 to F/8. 


PRICE LIST AND FULL PARTICULARS POST FREE. 


TAYLOR, JAYLOR Hopson..L7° 


LEICESTER. 
LONDON. NEW YORK. 


PROCESS LENS 


THE COOK AND PRISM 


WITH PENROSE PATENT DIAPHRAGM SYSTEM. 





The SPECIAL FEATURES 
of the Lens are— 


Sharp for Line Copies. 
Rapid for Half-Tone. 


Corrected for Three-Colour 
Work. 


Covers perfectly to the margins. 
Free from Astigmatism. 
Reasonable in Price. 





Manufactured Exclusively for 


A. W. PENROSE & CO., Ltd., 109, Farringdon Road, 
LONDON, E.C. 
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SpEcIAL FEATURES— 


Simplicity, Economy, Durability, 


Fills 


the hitherto 
unsatisfied want of 
a moderately priced 
machine for Zine or 
Copper. 


Speed, 


Great Capacity, Evenness of Etching, Cool- 


ness of Etching, Practically no Fumes 


IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES— 


Moderate Price, Small Floor Space, Prac- 
tically No Cost of Erection, Economical 
Driving by Shaft or Motor, No Fixing for 
Small Plates, Etches a Number at One Time, 


Noiseless, No Vibration. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET. 
May be inspected 1n the Showrooms of the 
Sole Makers as below, or a demonstration 
may be arranged for by appointment 


A. W. PENROSE & CO., LTD., 


109, Farringdon Road, 


HALFTONOMETER. 


It is a necessity to os 
every one connected @ 
with the manufac- 
tureor use of printing 
surfaces. 


It is an instrument 
carefully and accur- 
ately built to do its 
work for a lifetime 





: . 
AS 


The Halftonometer 1s an instrument designed 
and manufactured for automatically and accu- 
rately determining in thousandths of an inch 
the depth of half-tones, line-etchings, curved or 
flat electrotypes, and stereotypes, matrices, etc. 


Full particulars from— 


A. W. PENROSE & CO., LTD., 
109, Farringdon Road, LONDON, E.C. 


LONDON, _E.C. 
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Ruling 
Indicator. 


Max Levy’s new 
device for 
Determining Screen 
Rulings 





will be found invaluable 
in every photo-engrav- 
ing establishment. 


It is made of ylass with 
the number of lines per 
inch engraved on it. 
By simply laying the 
Ruling Indicator over 
the print until the lines 
correspond with the 
lines of the print, the 
number of lines per inch 
Screen is shown 


Full particulars from 

A. W. PENROSE & Co. Ld. 

109, Farringdon Road, 
LONDON, E.C. 
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THE “RELIANCE” 


PHOTO-ENGRAVER’S 
EXTRA HEAVY 


PROOF PRESS. 


The Reliance Proof Press has come to be recognised 
as the Ideal Preas for Photo-Engravers. A great 
advantage is that blocks full size of platen can be 
proofed upon it, because it is so powerfully built. 
The pressure lever has been lengthened in the larger 
sizes, so as to give increased pressure without 
increasing the labour. It is the only Press with 
the rack and pinion bed movement. It is highly 
recommended by hundreds of regular users, who 
are quite satisfied with the pleasing and perfect 
mas results they are obtaining. 





LIST OF SIZES AND WEIGHTS. 


Nam Size of Plaiten Weight 
Mastodon... 6 28 x 41 d 5300 
Mammoth 28 x 38 4350 
Lion .. 26x 35 3150 
A.A. (Double A). 24 x 29 1950 
20th Century las.” 24x19 950 

<s PP Ib 25x31 : 1850 
Midget ; : 17x 2! 575 
Baby ; : 12x 14 F 200 


Controlled by 

THE WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY CO, 
— 638, FEDERAL STREET, CHICAGO. —— 
and 101, BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK 


Full particulars on application to the 

Sole Briush Agents: 

--— A. W. PENROSE & CO., LTD., —— 
109, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


Aleo Sole Agents for Spain, Itely Switzerland. 
Holland. Belgium and Scandinavia. 
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USEFUL BOOKS FOR PROCESS WORKERS. 


GON THE HALF-TONE PROCESS. 

Half-Tone Process (Fifth Edition enlarged and brought 

oe date) By JuLius VFRFASSER Pnice 7/6 post 
ree 7/10 


TON THE THREE-COLOUR PROCESS. 

i hree-Colour Photography and Printing. By Baron 

Yor i lal Translated by H O Kinin Price 7/6, post 
ree 

Collodion Emulsion. By H O Kurtin Price 8/0, 

postage 3d 

Natural Colour Photography. By Dr E honic, 

translated by E J Wall Price 2/0 post free 2/3 

Photography in Colours. By Geo | InpI FY JOHNSON 

\ : »>BS,FRCS_ Price 3/6 nett postage 3d 

Photo Trichromatic Printing. By C G ZANDFR 

Price 2/6 , post free 2/9 

Colour and Colour Printing as applied to Litho- 
raphy. By W D RicuMonn Price 8/0 postage 3d 

Colour: A Handbook of the Theory of Colour By 

Gro H Hirst Price76_ postage 3 

The Spectroscope. By 1 T[Horn: Baker Price 80 

postage 3d 

Colour and Colour Printing us applied to Litho- 


el ek W D Ricxmonp 
eal Colour Photography K CuHiup Bayrey 1/0. 


@ON PHOTO-ENGRAVING GENERALLY. 
Photo - Engraving. By Cari SCHRAULRSIADIFR 
Price 12/6 post free 


GON PHOTOGRAVURE. 
jreatise on Photogravure. 
Price 4/6 postage 4 
Photo-Aquatint and Photogravure. 
Huson, RI,RL_ Price 2/0 postage 3d 


GON PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 

Grammar of Lithography. By W D = Ricumonp 
Price 80, postage 3d 
Handbook of Lithography. 
Price BO nett, post prid 6/4 
Practical Lithography. By A1ri rp SryMoLR 
80 postage 3d 
Metalithography. By H 

MAN Price 1/0 postage th 

Metalography (Punting from Metis) By Cnas Har 
RAF Price 8/0 postage 3d 
Transferring. Cuas [lariat 3/6 
History of Lithography (Sen fe lder) 
J W Murrer 180 postage 6d 


@ON ZINC ETCHING IN LINE, 


By HrRBERT DENISON 


By Ilnos 


By Davin CUMMING 
Price 


barrie & Josftin Goon 


p stage 3d 
Translated by 


Line Photo-Engraving. By Wu Gamnii I RPS 
Price 7/6 post free 7/10 
Zincography, or Process Block Making. By Josrr 


Bocn = Price 2/6 ~postaye 2d 


@ON PHOTO-MECHANICAL PROCESSES. 
Horgan’s Half-Tone and Photo-Mechanical Pro- 
cesses. BvS H Horcan Price 12/6 post {ree 13/0 
Photo-Mechanical Processes. By W T W11 kiNSON 
Price 4/0 post age 44d 

Pap ekrepnic Reproduction Processes. 
CHOIS 2/6 postage 3d 


@ON PROCESS DRAWING. 

Hints on Drawing for Process Reproduction. By 
Cuas J Vinr_ Price 1/0 postage 1d 

Working up and Colouring Photographs with the 
Aerograph. Price 6d , post free 7d 

Photography for the Press. Price 1/0 postage 2d 
Alphabets, A Handbook on Lettering. |! nwarp Fr 
STRANGE 9 

Letters and Lettering. ANDrFwlyons 89 

Line and Form. WALTER CRANE 100 


ON PRINTING AND ENGRAVING. 


P Ducwo 


Colour Printing and Colour Printers. By R M 
Burcn Price 12/6 nett, postage 
Printers’ Handbook of Trade Recipes. By C T 
er Price 8/0 post free 5/4 

alf-Tone Printing. By ArtHuR Cox Price 6d 


postage 1d 
ALL PRICES NEIT. 


A. W. PENROSE & CO., Ltd., 


109, 


GON PRINTING AND ENGRAVING—contd. 
peibossing: Blocking and Die Stamping. By T P 
HERRICK rice 1/6, postage 2d 
Practical Engraving on Metal. By G A Banner 
Price 2/6, postage 3d 

Wood Engraving and Poster Block Cutting. By 
CHARLES GopFREY LEIAND, MA, &F RSL, &c, and 
Tuomas Boras, FCS,FIC &c Pricei/0, postage 2d 
Practical Gulde to Embossin 3/6 

The Theory of Overlays. C CocHrRantr 1/8 
Photography for the Press. 1/0 


GSTBREOTYPING AND BLECTROTYPING. 
Stereotyping and Flectrotyping. By Frep J F 
Wu son Price 8/0, postage 3d 

Reference Book of Electrotyping and Stereotyping. 
By Cuas S Partripc¥. Price 10/6 postage 3d 


Blectrotyping. By C S Parrripu: Price 6/6, post 
age 4 

Stereotyping. By C S Parinipat Price 6/6, post 
age 2d 


Electrotyping. Brochure Series BookI By Gro E 


Duntron’ Price 6d, post free 

Treatise on Electrotyping. By Gro bk Dtniton 
Post free 6d 

Practical Notes on Stereotyping and Electrotyping. 
(Reprinted fiom the Brifssh Printer) 3/6 nett, postage 6 
Electro-Plating and Electro Refining. Wait and 
Puitirs 12/6 


GVARIOUS PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOKS. 

Autotype Carbon Printing, A.K.C. Gulde to. 
Price 1/0 nett postage 2d 
Dictionary of*Photography. By} ) Warr 
1/6, postage 4d , foreign 7d 

Investigations on the Theory of the Photographic 
Process. By Drs Sueprarp ann Mrrs Price 6/8 
Seo 4d 

et Collodion Photography. By Cuas W GamuiF 

Price 10 postage 2d 
rhe Wet Collodion Process. By ARTHUR PA\NE, 
ICS FRPS Price 3/0, postage 3d 

The Wet Collodion Process, Instruction Pamphlet of 
the TI C © School of | hoto F ngraving Price 1d 
post frec rd 

Chemistry for Photographers. C F Townsrnp 
10) post ine ad 

Colour Correct Photography. T THORNE BAKFR 
1/0 postage 2d 

Carbon Printing. Fk J Wait 1/0 postage ad 
Exposure and Development, The Watkins Manual 
of. 1/0, postage 2d 

Ferric and Hellographic Processes. Gro E Brown 
2/0 postage 3d 

RerOnchiag, ARTHUR Wuirtna Price 1/0 nett 
age 2 

Lanterns and thelr Management. R Curb BayrFy 
1/0, postage 2d 
Lenses, Photographic. 
BFRI ANDRFWs 1/0 ‘gain Ses 
Lens, The First Book of the. C Wri norne PIFER 
2/6 post ae 3d 
Magnesium Light Photography. 1! J Mortimer 
1/0 postage 2d 
ie da tad Science and Practice of. 
Jones 8/0 postage 5d 
Light In Photographic Studios. P DucuocHors 1/0 
tro erepny «ef Colour Objects. Kennezn C &. 
Mrrs_ Post free, 1/3 


Price 


post 


By Conrap Brck and HFR 


CHAPMAN 


Photography in Principle and Practice. S | 
BotTomMiey F.R.P.S 8/6 post free 4/. 

The Advance of Photography. A.E.GARRETT B.Sc. 
12/6, postage 6d. 

Encyclopedia of Photography. 42/0. 
G.PENROSE POCKET BOOKS. 

Ready Reckoner for Process Blocks. 1/0. 
Half-Tone Stops and Screen Distances 6d 
Reproduction Tables. 6d 

Penrose Pocket Book and Diary. Leather, 2/-, 
Cloth, 1/6 


iny other Photographic Book obtained to order. 


Farringdon Road, LONDON, E.C. 


Agents and Branches at Manchester, Birmingham, Pans Berlin, Milan, Madrid, Amsterdam, Calcutta, Bombay, 
Sydney, Melbourne, Wellington, N 7 , Cape Town, New York, Chicago, Toronto, 
Santiago, Tokio, Shanghai, Constantinople, St. Petersburg, Etc 
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Bad or indifferent 


printing is not only wasteful, 
but exceedingly harmful, 
because it conveys quite a 
wrong impression to your 
customer. Good printing 
need not cost more than 
bad printing. The fact that 
printing is good or bad, 
depends not only on the 
quality of the press work, 
but also on the “‘get up”— 
suitable type, colour scheme 
and that indefinable some- 
thing called individuality. 
These are our strong points. 


Percy Lund, Humphries 


and Company, Limited 


The Printers of Penrose’s Annual 


The Country Press, Bradford 
3, Amen Corner, London, E C. 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS. 


PaGE 
Aerograph Co , Ltd , The, 43, Holborn Viaduct, London, EC... es oe ss -» 46 
Allen, F W Bonzer ‘Road, Twickenham ne is ‘ie os a o 35 
American Agencies, Ltd , 76, Turnmi!l Street, London, EC 67 
Anglo Engraving Company, Ltd , Milford House, Milford Lane, Strand, London, WC End sheet v 
Andrews, Edward, 10 East Parade, Leeds... si Sie 54 
Ault & Wiborg London Co, The, 4 & 5, St Varass S Square, London, EC fe Me os 3B 
Badoureau & Jones, Ltd , Po pin's Court, Fleet Street, London, E compe = ais nef 
Binney & Smith, 63, Farring on Street, London, E C a a vs vs 55 
Borne & Co , 17, Wool Exchange, London, k Cc A ay ie ua ie 44 
Bremner Machine Co , Ltd, Wharfedale Ironworks, Otley : sie oe 12 
British Leather Cloth ‘Manufacturing Co , Ltd, The, Hyde, near Manchester _ e6 »»  O4A 
British Printer, The, De Montfort Press, Leicester .. ae ee ee oi 58 
Caxton Magazine, The, 124, Holborn, London, EC ed 4 6o 
Coates Bros & Co, Ltd, 8, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, ‘London, EC 54 ve we: | 23 
Cox Illustrating Co , Ltd , The Arthur, 63 & 64, Ludgate Hill, Birmingham Ss we ats 26 
Crosland, William, Ltd , Bredbury, near Stockport . es ee é 14 
Cross Paper Feeder Co , The, 92, Fleet Street, London, E ‘c : Si és 28 
Dickinson, John, & Co, ‘Ltd , Home Park Mills, King s Langley, Herts. ye .. End sheet 1 
Dixon, IL S$ ,& Co, Ltd , 38, Cable Street, Liverpool and 62, Carter Lane, London.. me 22 
Douglas Stott & Co, Hillside Colour Works Abbey Street, dalam ; : Si 7 
Engraving Co, Ltd , The 20 Queen Street, Wolverhampton .. oh < a 51 
Eyre & Spottiswoode, Ltd , New Street Hill, Shoe Lane, London, EC . a6 ~ = «50 
Fleming, A B, & Co, Ltd , Caroline Park, Edinburgh .. a sus ir a be 21 
Fleming, David B 43 & 45, Old Wynd Trongate, Glasgow ae sie a is 45 
Friedheim, Oscar, Ltd , 7, Water Lane, Ludgate, London,EC .. is ‘5 sa ‘ 57 
Fuerst Bros , 17, Philpot Lane, London, E C ss si oe is ha 34 
Furnival & Co, Ltd , Reddish Ironworks, Stockport... 3 off i ee .. —-18, 139, 20 
Glasgow Engraving Co, Ltd 30, John Street, Glasgow sf 54 
Grant, Thos K (Successor to Lumiére N A Co), 89 Great Russell Street, London, WC . 44 
Graphic Arts Co , 1221, Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia... : ae = , 36, 37 
Hamel & Co EL Nottingham a = Bs - ee 53 
Helhier-Denselow Studio, The 40 Gunnersbury Lane, London, Ww ; ‘ ar re 48 
Hentschel, Carl, Ltd , 182, 183 & 184, Fleet Street, London, EC . : sis .. End sheet vi 
Heywood, F , unr Inkermann Works Honey St, Cheetham, Manchester. re ee 35 
Ilford, Ltd , The Britannia Works Ilford, London, E ; iF 645 
Inland Printer Company, 632, South Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois, USA. ae si 61 
ohnson, Wykes & Payne Leicester .. : ais O47 
ubb, T G & J , Brandon Street, Jack ane, Hunslet, Leeds .. zy os a vy / 
Kidd, John, & Co , Ltd , 11, Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, London, EC .. die ve II 
Kincaid, Malcolm 6, E rederick Lane, Glasgow ‘ is 45 
Lanston Monotype Corporation I.td , The 43 & 43a, ‘Fetter Lane, “London, EC. aa). G3 


Levy, Max, Wayne Avenue and Berkley Street, Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, Pa ,U SA... 8 
Lindenmeyr, Henry & Sons, 11 & 11b, Upper Thames Street, London, EC .. 
London County Council School of Photo- -Engraving and Lithography, Bolt Court, , Fleet Street, 


London, E C ie =e is 47 
London & Provincial Reproduction Co, , Ltd, “Thornton Road, Bradford . we 32 
London Stereoscopic Co , Ltd , The 3, ’ Hanover Square, Regent Street, London, wW- os 2 
Lorilleux, Ch , & Co, 2, Macl.ean s Buildings, New Street Square, E C ‘ i 16 
Lund Humphries & Co, Ltd , Percy, The Country Press, Bradford and London... 40, 41, 80 
Maddin,G H &Co, Ltd , 10 & 11, Middle Street, London, E C i Ss - 56 
Mann, George, & Co, Ltd, Larchfield Works, Leeds ie , ; . 89 
Marshall Engraving Co, Ltd , The 12-14 Farringdon Avenue, London, EC ”, 48 
Mawson & Swan, Ltd , 13, Mosley Street, Newcastle on-Tyne_.. ie i se 27 
Middows Brothers, (Australia) Ltd, 73, Clarence Street, Sydney, NS W a oe = 54 
Minton & Casey, 1, Clerkenwell Road, London, EC oe sy : 34 
“Modern Lithographer and Offset Printer,” The, 124 Holborn, London, EC - «59 
Morris & Bolton, Ltd , 17 & 18, Tooks Court, Furnival Street, London, EC .. as ws 13 
National Printer-Journalist, The, Ravenswood Station, Chicago, Illinois, US A rT 
Pacific Printer & Publisher, The 440 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Califorma .. = 63 
Parsons Fletcher & Co, I.td , Gravel Lane, Southwark, renee SE. a: aa vy 3 46 
Payne & Sons, (Otley) Ltd , Otley, London, Glasgow - 7 Si vs ia 10 
Peebles, A M & Son, Ltd, Rushton, Lancashire a 34 bs ee es 3 ey. 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS—continued. 


PaGE 


Penrose, A. W. & Co., Ltd., 109, Farringdon Road, London, E.C 4, 5, 36, 37, 38, 39, 48, 60, 64, 65, 
66, se 69, ta a es 73: ae 75: 76, 77, 78, 79 


Philipson & Son, Lisle Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne . . is 33 
Picken & Drysdale, Nelson Place, Edinburgh ae ee 45 
Richardson Printing Ink Co., Limited, The, Team Valley 1 Works, Gateshead . i ; 25 
Royle, ao & Sons, Paterson, N.J., U.S A . - be 64. 65, 66 
Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 68-74, Carter Lane, E.C. .. ue = i ~ - is 43 
Scott Engraving Co., 32, Elder Street, Edinburgh. ef ay 59 
Shackell, Edwards & Co, Ltd. 5, Red Lion Passage, Fleet Street, ‘London, EC .. End sheet iii. 
Spicer, James, & Sons, Ltd., 50, Upper Thames Street, London, E.C. .. ; i Sg 30 
Spicer Brothers, Ltd , 19. New Bridge Street, London, E.C a ay ws bss os 35 
Stevenson & Co, David, 12, Brandon Street, Edinburgh .. ss ag 60 
Swain, John, & Son, Ltd., Columbia House, 89-90, Shoe Lane, London, E C. End sheet iv 
Taylor, Taylor & Hobson, Ltd , Stoughton Street Works, Leicester id ba | = 76 
Thompson, J. R,& Co, Wharfedale Roller Works, Otley .. =f - = = 42 
University Press, The, Cambridge, Mass, USA és : as af as ; - 52 
Waite & Saville, Ltd, Falcon Works, Otley, Yorks i ee on 7 7 ats 24 
Wells, A C. & Co , 07a, Midland Road, St. Pancras, London .. se 5 v3 49 
Williams-Lloyd Machinery Co , 638, Federal Street, Chicago, USA... ee 7 i 78 
Winterbottom Book Cloth Co., Ltd , The, 12, Newton Street, Manchester .. m End sheet, ii 
Wratten & Wainwright, Ltd , Kodak House, Kingsway, J.ondon, W C. ; we 43 
Ydst Typewriter Co., Ltd , The, 50, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. .. i T5 
Zeiss, Carl (London), Ltd., 13-14, (sreat Castle Street, Oxford Circus, London, WwW : ~~ 6 


Wholesale Agents: 


Lonnon: Percy Lunp, Humpuries & Co., Lrp., 3, AMEN Cornkgr, E.C.; THe Country PREss, 
BRADFORD, ‘ 
“ G. RouttrnGk & Sons, Lip, (DAWBARN & Warp, Lrp.), 68 74, CARTER Lanz, E.C, 
BirMINGHAM: A, W, PENROSE & Co., Ltp, (LEwIs A. KANN, DIstRICT REPRESENTATIVE), 36, CORN- 
WAIL SURREE, BIRMINGHAM, 
MANCHESTFR: A. W. PENROSE & Co., Lrp. (W. BoaRDMAN, DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVE), 21, CANNON 
STREKT. ; 
FRANCK: RADIGUER A Co,, 13, Rur St. CkcILE, PARIs. 
GERMANY: EF. A, Brocknaus, 16, QUERSTRASSE, LiIPZIc. 
ITALY AND SWITZFRLAND : ROBERTO Born, VIA MoRGAGNI 37, MILAN. 
SPAIN: Frvrrico H. SHAW, BUEN SucKEso 4, DUP, Manrin. 
HoLttann 
BELGIUM ; 
DENMARK JHIKRMAN LEVEE, KERKSYRAAT, AMSTERDAM. TELEPHONE 5473. 
NORWAY 
SWEDEN 
INDIA: ISwinc & Co., Lrp., P.O. Box 73, CaLtcutta. 
" S. S. DaruwALA, 28, ARDESHIR DADY STREET, KHETWADY, BomBay. 
AUSTRALIA: Minpows Bros., 73, CLARENCE STREET, SYDNEY, N.S.W. 
» 9380/2, FLINDERS LANE, MELBOURNE (VIC.). 
New ZEALAND: Mrppows Bros., 10, Custom House Quay, WELLINGTON. 
SOUTH AFRICA: JOHN DICKINSON & Co., CAPETOWN. 
UNITED StatTrs: TENNANT & Warp, 122, East 25TH STREET, NEW YorK. 
WILLIAMS-LLoyD MACHINERY Co., 124, 126 & 128, FEDERAL STREET, CHICAGO. 
CANADA! Davin J. HowELL, 35, RicHMonD STREET West, TORONTO. 
J SHACKELL, Epwarps «& Co., Ltp., 127, PETER STREET, TORONTO. 
SoutH AMERICA: ROBERTO B. THOMPSON, CALLE HuERFANOS 802, SANTIAGO, CHILE. 
Japan: T. Asanuma, 16, Honcno Nicnome, Toxyo. 
_ P. Konisui, 2/4, Honcno NicnHomeE, Toxyvo. 
Russia: I. STEFFEN, KASANKAJASTR., S. PETERSBURG. 
AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, SHIPPERS, DEALERS, ETC. 


PRINTED AND Bounp sy Percy Lunp, Humenries & Co., Ltp., THE Country Press, BRADForD, 
AND 3, AMEN Corner, LONDON. 12869 
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